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INTRODUCTION 


JEAN-MICHEL COUNET 


his volume begins, appropriately, with a tribute to the person who 

had the idea of the 23rd SIEPM Colloquium that resulted in this 
volume and who was the linchpin of its preparation. Pieter De Lee- 
mans worked hard on the organisation, down to the smallest detail; 
unfortunately, due to his deteriorating health, he was unable to attend 
the sessions, but he was in the minds and hearts of all the participants. 
Thank you Pieter for the choice of theme, the implementation, and the 
choice of participants. These Proceedings too, indirectly, owe you a lot 
and you will remain in our hearts when we reread one or other contri- 
bution from time to time. 


Violeta Cerbera examines the notion of the life of the soul (vita 
animae) in university moral literature in the first part of the 13th cen- 
tury (more precisely from 1215 to .1240). In 1215 the first three books 
of Aristotle’s Ethics were integrated into the curriculum of the Facul- 
ty of Arts in Paris (the first book the Ethica nova, and the following 
two books the Ethica vetus, which were then redistributed into four 
books: the Liber Ethicorum). That inclusion in the programme will ob- 
viously give rise to a moral literature comprising basically two parts: 
commentaries by the masters of the Faculty, resulting from courses 
on that subject and didascalic texts, presenting the different branches 
of knowledge, their subdivisions and the relationships these divisions 
have with one another. 


Notions of the life of the soul, of the good life of the soul, will play 
a great role in the way of arranging the different parts of moral phi- 
losophy, and more widely of philosophy as a whole. In the didascalic 
texts, moral philosophy is usually divided into three parts: the monostic 
(or monastic), individual morality, the economic, family and political 
morality, and morality concerning the city. Arnoul of Provence linked 
this traditional subdivision to the notion of the good life. The monostic 
considers how to live well with oneself, the economic the good life 
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with one's family, and the political the good life with the other subjects 
of the city, soldiers, and authorities within the city. 


But the Student's Guide divides this field of philosophy quite dif- 
ferently, based on the multiple life of the soul according to the good: 
the soul lives totally in God and it's theology that takes into consider- 
ation this dimension of moral life: it also lives in the good of others, 
either in governing them, and this 1s the object of hypotic science (that 
is, family morality where the master governs those subject to him) or 
in the good of all in a common manner, by observing laws and decrees, 
and that is politics ; the soul also lives in its own good and that is 
monostic science, which includes the problematic of happiness after 
death and the moral virtues suited to the present life. 


Faced with this three-part division of the life of the soul according 
to the good, we also find a bipartite division mentioned: the life of the 
soul in the body and that of the life of the soul in itself, where bliss is 
possible. The life of the soul in itself does not involve monastic morali- 
ty, but life in God involving the intellect. In other words, the life of the 
soul is twofold: on the one hand it is a form united with a body and can 
cultivate the civic virtues pertaining to that state, but on the other hand 
it is spiritual and turned towards God by means of its intellect. 


Similar bipartite divisions, however, easily branch out into tripar- 
tite divisions embracing the whole field of philosophy; thus the anon- 
ymous Paris Commentary on the Ethics distinguishes the soul’s life 
informing the body (an object of philosophia naturalis) from the soul's 
life receiving the good (philosophia moralis) and the true (philosophia 
rationalis). This distinction becomes particularly clear when one con- 
trasts the soul that gives the body life (philosophia naturalis, including 
health-related issues for terrestrial bodies and astrological issues for 
animated, celestial bodies) with the soul that receives life from the true 
(philosophia rationalis) and the good (philosophia moralis) 


Valeria Buffon looks at various commentaries on the Nicomache- 
an Ethics, more specifically at their interpretation of Nichomachean 
Ethics I, 10. Here we find the famous passage where Aristotle takes up 
Solon's adage that we cannot count a man happy until the moment of 
his death. As the tragic example of Priam shows, a man in his old age 
can experience such reversals of fortune that his life becomes quite 
miserable. Aristotle's position in this chapter cannot be reduced to that 
simple adage; it's quite difficult to grasp in its complexity. In Burgun- 
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dio of Pisa's translation, we see the unexpected appearance of a gloss, 
usually called gloss felices ut angelos, suggesting that man can only be 
fully happy after death, when his soul lives as an angel. René-Antoine 
Gauthier has identified six commentaries on the Ethics in Burgundio of 
Pisa's translation, predating Albert the Great. They are all being edited, 
with some of them completed. As is often the case, these commentaries 
introduce conceptual distinctions between different types of happiness. 
In his commentary on the Ethics, (between 1250 and 1252), Albert 
himself distinguishes between a civil happiness (based on practicing 
the social virtues) and a contemplative happiness (centred on contem- 
plating God) that 1s already possible in this life. After death, only the 
contemplative happiness remains, having reached its fulfilment there. 
Thomas Aquinas appears less optimistic: in the present life, only an 
imperfect beatitude is possible, but it will always be merely a secun- 
dum quid beatitude. For true happiness worthy of the name, one must 
wait for the afterlife. It is interesting that Thomas Aquinas notes that 
many thinkers reject his conclusions and continue to speak of a true 
happiness accessible in this life. Raoul Ardent goes in that direction, as 
does John of Dinsdale. Certainly, they recognise that in faith one can 
only speak as Thomas does, but from the viewpoint of a strictly ratio- 
nal argument, one must recognise the possibility of genuine happiness 
already in the present life. 


Even when Grosseteste's translation superseded Burgundio of Pi- 
sa's, the tendency to say that the soul will only know true happiness 
after death goes on. The distinction between felicitas and beatitudo will 
often be used to express the difference in status between the two hap- 
pinesses conceptually. 


Some medieval authors asked the strange question, always in the 
sense of Solon's adage: are the dying happy? On the one hand, death 
is the end of things to be feared, but on the other, it is itself the object 
of the greatest fear, that of ceasing to be. The dying person is a kind of 
borderline case between two clearer cases, treated in-depth by scholas- 
tic thinkers: the case of the man in this life and that of the soul sepa- 
rated from the deceased person. Thinkers will usually conclude in the 
negative: the dying person is not happy and cannot be happy. 


Another question linked to the conviction ofthe survival of the soul 
and the maintenance of a certain form of consciousness in it is whether 
the happiness of the deceased can be affected by the actions and the 
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state of happiness or unhappiness of his or her descendants. But only 
facts of which the deceased could have knowledge are likely to affect 
her happiness, and this possibility of separated souls' learning news is 
problematic, as we know. 


It is striking that the commentators on this question of happiness 
in life and death cannot avoid referring to faith, even when comment- 
ing on Aristotle, sometimes attributing to him theses that lucid minds 
knew to be irrelevant. The distinction between the viewpoint of simple 
reason and that of faith was particularly difficult to make in the field of 
ethics. We know that in the training courses of certain religious orders, 
ethics was only taught in the properly theological part of the training, 
as if philosophical ethics did not constitute a sufficiently solid disci- 
pline or as if it presented risks of leading the minds of novices too far 
away from evangelical virtues. 


Tilke Nelis studies a summary of a small treatise by Aristotle, De 
longitudine et brevitate vitae, found in the Bodleian Library's Tanner 
116 codex, and gratifies us with the critical edition of the text. This 
kind of summary had the didactic goal of providing the beginner a first 
approach or of synthesizing the important points in a work with a view 
to further study. Whether these summaries predate the first magisterial 
commentaries and are the trace of a very first reception of Aristotle's 
work or whether they are concomitant with them remains controver- 
sial. The summary we are dealing with may be the work of Simon of 
Faversham. Also there is an obvious doctrinal kinship with the com- 
mentary of Adam of Buckfield, a master active in the Faculty of Arts 
at Oxford between 1240 and 1250. As Aristotle’s treatise is very short, 
the summary is only slightly shorter. Tilke Nelis, who knows Adam's 
commentary very well since she edited it critically, closely analyses 
some of the summary's characteristic features for us, both in its ter- 
minological and doctrinal convergences and in its differences from 
Adam's commentary. However, she cannot comment on whether or 
not the summary predates Adam's commentary or is contemporaneous 
with it. This summary obviously provides us an interesting testimony 
on the reception of this Parvum Naturale around 1240-1250. 


In a very interesting contribution, Julien Lambinet focuses on Al- 
exander of Hales' conceptions of the mortality and immortality of the 
human body in his commentary on the Sentences. One of the salient 
points is that Alexander takes positions on theological questions (the 
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mortality/immortality of Adam’s body; the incorruptibility of resusci- 
tated bodies) in relying on physiological views of his time, in particu- 
lar a well known distinction between radical humidity and nutritional 
humidity we will find in several contributions to this volume. Radical 
humidity is the humidity received at birth, which is opposed by the 
living being’s warmth. In concrete terms, the living being’s warmth 
consumes the radical moisture and if that disappears, the living being 
will necessarily die. Food can partially compensate for that loss, but in 
the long run only eating the fruit of the tree of life can ensure effective 
immortality. This is possible even after sin, even if the imbalances of 
the passions further weaken the organism’s capacity for subsistence. 


At the resurrection, another process is at work. Alexander consid- 
ers that all the adventitious elements brought by food will have dis- 
appeared. Radical humidity will have been brought back to its state 
of integrity. According to Alexander, spiritus contains celestial matter 
and at the resurrection that matter will allow the body to reach its ful- 
filment and become effectively incorruptible. The process would be 
comparable to an alchemical transmutation transforming the body into 
a glorious body. 


In his approach to questions of faith in immortality and resurrec- 
tion, the extent to which Alexander wants to rely on scientific theories 
of his time is striking. Grace, including that which is at work in the 
resurrection, perfects nature but does not destroy it. 


Chiara Crisciani is also interested in the question of radical hu- 
midity. Albert the Great attaches great importance to this problemat- 
ic, but refers to properly medical theories for an in-depth treatment. 
The translation of Avicenna’s Canon naturally led physicians to take 
an interest in this notion, which Avicenna dealt with extensively. In the 
thirteenth century, in the abundant medical literature on this subject, 
the works of Pietro of Abano and Arnauld of Villeneuve seem to stand 
out. Both defend similar theses: there is a certain homogeneity between 
radical and nutritional humidity, in a way that the latter can compen- 
sate for the loss of the former, but only to a certain extent. Yet there 
are differences between the two: for example, Pietro of Abano sees a 
close link between the action of the stars and radical humidity, whereas 
Arnauld discount this. It is generally considered that there is no direct 
influence of the one on the other. These doctors paid more attention to 
particular situations, to clinical cases, than the philosophers, even if 
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those clinical cases were fictitious. In the fourteenth century, the theme 
of radical humidity was still widely discussed in various contexts: the 
theory of humours, the question of fevers, complexions and variations 
in complexion due to age, etc. Pietro of Abano is cited abundantly and 
sometimes criticised in 14th century Italian medical literature, whereas 
Arnaud of Villeneuve is completely unknown. Tommaso del Garbo 
(1305-1370) is a representative example of the medical conceptions of 
his time. He travelled widely, was very familiar with the medical litera- 
ture of his time, and philosophically defended “modern” positions, i.e. 
nominalist, for the time. He dedicated a specific treatise to the question 
of the humidum radicale, which only Arnauld of Villeneuve had done 
before him. For that matter, in his Summa, he regularly referred to that 
specific treatise for all questions relating to this issue. Tommaso notes 
the extremely complex nature of the question and admits that for the 
physician there are very few certainties on the subject. In his opinion, 
the two humids, radical and nutritional, are homogeneous and both 
present in the members. But a duality is found at the level of the com- 
plexion: One must distinguish the natural complexion (the proportion 
between the different elements at birth) which cannot change over the 
course of life and the complexion linked to age, which is variable. Only 
this component is sensitive to the doctor's action. But that action must 
begin at an early age to be effective. It is mainly through diet that med- 
icine can influence the age-related complexion, supporting moisture in 
the body and thus prolonging life. 


Marek Gensler and Monika Mansfeld study the same topic in Wal- 
ter Burley's Commentaries on the Parva Naturalia Walter probably 
composed during his regency period at the Faculty of Arts of Oxford 
(1301-1307). He was well acquainted with the previous tradition and he 
didn't hesitate to express other opinions than Aristotle's. For instance, 
he asserts that the best climate for the animal longevity is the temperate 
one and not the hot one, as Aristotle claimed. Physical exercise and 
sexual activity should be moderate, while excesses in these matters 
reduce the lifespan. Walter is obviously in favor of the golden mean 
in all these longevity issues. Ultimately it is the spiritus, conceived as 
being the noblest part of the body resulting from the most subtle fiery 
ans aerial éléments of the complexion, that unifies the causalities of the 
various factors influencing the lifespan et constitutes the fundamental 
parameter to be taken into account. 


Introduction XIII 


Chris Schabel and Monica Brinzei examine the question of sui- 
cide in the field of medieval theology. Is death preferable to a misera- 
ble life and endless suffering? The institutional context in which they 
will study this question is that of the Principia on the Sentences. The 
sententiary bachelors were regularly required to deliver a sermon in 
praise of Peter Lombard or his Sentences and to defend a thesis they 
had previously sent to their peers. Each of those peers would respond 
to the socius’ challenge and in many cases criticise the thesis that had 
been sent to them. There followed a series of exchanges in which each 
responded to the reactions of the others. The interest of these principia 
is that it was a playful and ritualised joust: unorthodox theses could be 
defended with no untoward consequences. But one cannot help think- 
ing that in many cases the bachelors defended theses that were close to 
their hearts, even if they were not politically correct from the theolog- 
ical point of view, covered as they were by the ritual of the joust. The 
principia genre dates back to 1310 in Paris, reached Oxford about 1330 
and reached its full maturity in Paris around 1340. 


Schabel and Brinzei focus their reflections on three debates: one 
between Robert Holcot and Chitternee in 1331-1332, one between Jean 
de Mirecourt and Jean de Blois in 1344-1345 and, finally, the one be- 
tween Pierre Ceffons and Jean-Charel d’ Aubepierre in 1348-1349. 


The origins of the debate can be found in particular in Henry of 
Ghent who, in his Quodlibets, explicitly asked the question: is it bet- 
ter to choose non-being than live in misery? Another approach to this 
theme, interesting in more than one way, 1s that of someone who does 
not believe in eternal life: should someone who does not believe in 
eternal life be willing to die for his country according to right reason? 


In his Commentary on the Sentences Holcot will defend the idea 
that it is better to be annihilated, to fall into non-being rather than to 
sin mortally. But his socius Chitternee, clearly inspired by Neoplatonic 
and Augustinian arguments, will defend the idea that it is better to be 
damned than not to be. To exist is such a fundamental good that it out- 
weighs all the vicissitudes of life. To choose non-existence is to choose 
nothing, and therefore the absence of any good. The will cannot desire 
what represents ‘no good’ without contradiction. Holcot may indeed 
oppose him by saying that in fact what the proponent of annihilation 
wants is to be delivered from his sufferings and that that is indeed a 
positive thing; the sufferings of life are sometimes such that to be de- 
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livered from them is considered a very great good. The fact that some 
people choose to commit suicide shows that the choice between being 
and non-being is indeed possible. But Chitternee does not abandon his 
ontological approach to the question. 


The debate resurfaced a decade later, but had undergone quite 
significant changes: quantitative arguments, the fact of varying sizes 
(technically known as the latitude of forms), which medieval thinkers 
had become so fond of, including in theology, had also made their ap- 
pearance here. 


In his principia, Jean de Mirecourt adopted Holcot’s position and 
came in for criticism from Jean de Blois, who, so to speak, took on 
Chitternee’s mantle. Mirecourt relied on the Nicomachean Ethics, 
where Aristotle defends the idea that a short but glorious and happy life 
is better than a longer life without pleasure and with suffering. Mire- 
court also finds it absurd that existence is always preferable to non-ex- 
istence: are 100 years of joy and happiness accompanied by one hour 
of particularly cruel pain better than just 100 years of joy and happi- 
ness? According to his opponent's position this is clearly the case, but 
for Mirecourt it is completely contrary to common sense. Who among 
us would not accept to be annihilated for a relatively short period of 
time (a few days or even a few hours) if it were to lead to eternal bliss? 
Moreover, existence, whatever its content, remains a finite good. One 
might therefore imagine that for a rather weak pain, the good linked to 
existence certainly outweighs it. But should the pain's intensity grad- 
ually increase; there will come a time when the pain is so intense that 
it will outweigh the good of being: at that point it will be reasonable to 
prefer annihilation to remaining alive. 


We will not go into further detail about these discussions. As the 
authors underline, the important point is that with this insistence on 
the latitude of forms, pain and the good of existence become, for some 
thinkers, thoroughly commensurable; there are thus many situations in 
which it is in accordance with right reason to choose not to live, rather 
than to endure the pain and hardship of a miserable existence. But that 
commensurability is not accepted by everyone: in every debate on this 
topic, someone has taken the opposite position. 


Silvia Negri offers us a stimulating meditation on the notion of life 
in Henry of Ghent. In late 1278 and early 1279, he took a close look at 
this theme in two questions that make up article 27 of his Summa: what 
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is life and does life belong to God? The answer to the latter question 
leaves little room for doubt, and is conditioned by the answer to the for- 
mer; what is interesting is what is specific and original about Henry’s 
answer to the former question. 


In his reflections, Henry obviously draws on the positions of Thom- 
as Aquinas on this subject in the Summa contra Gentiles, as well as in 
the Summa Theologiae. One can also feel the influence of Alexander of 
Hales who, in the Summa attributed to him, devotes important develop- 
ments to this theme of life. 


The framework of the general argument is thus borrowed from an 
earlier tradition. Where Henry proves to be original is in a series of 
digressions, references mentioned that are somewhat outside the usual 
pattern. Life, for Henry, is linked to movement: as soon as a being 
is capable of moving itself, we will consider it alive. In reasonable 
creatures, man, angel and God, this capacity to move by itself takes 
the particular form of the will’s self-determination. Man, as we know, 
has a freedom of choice between different goods the intellect offers 
him. The will even has the possibility of choosing a good other than 
the one judged best by the practical intellect. This is the extension and 
deepening on the human level of the capacity for movement that is 
characteristic of living beings. In God, too, we find this capacity for 
self-determination, a freedom of decision in its purest form, since, un- 
like man, it cannot turn towards what is relatively evil. 


The difference in relation to Thomas is manifest. For the great Do- 
minican, life in God is understood essentially as a life of the intelli- 
gence, God grasping himself perfectly in an act of intellection identical 
to his essence and generating his Word in himself. At the level of man 
too, the insistence is put on the activity of the intelligence directly or 
indirectly moving all the other faculties. Henry, by his insistence on the 
primacy of the will, shows an originality in his conception of life as an 
autonomous movement. 


Finally, Silvia Negri looks at an earlier version of the text of the 
Summa, which only existed in the manuscript owned by Godfrey of 
Fontaines. In the final version, Henry will remove some of the develop- 
ments present in this first version. In this text, which is very interesting 
for tracing the gradual maturation of Henry’s thought on various theo- 
logical questions, the Flemish theologian draws a parallel between the 
will and the intellect from the point of view of freedom: faced with the 
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first principles of truth and the absolute good, the intellect and the will 
can only give their assent. Faced with finite truths and limited goods, 
however, the situation is more complex. Insofar as these finite truths 
and limited goods reflect the absolute, they will still elicit the assent 
of the two faculties concerned. But insofar as they deviate from it, the 
intellect and the will may not give their full assent and acquire freedom 
of judgment and decision about them. 


In the final version, this parallelism will be abandoned, obviously 
in order to place freedom univocally on the side of the will. 


Jean-Michel Counet examines how Thomas Aquinas argues for the 
absence of direct knowledge of the human soul by itself in the absence 
of an object. 


Even when the intellect is not in second act, the soul possesses a 
primary actuality that makes it intelligible in itself, the intelligibility of 
a being being directly linked in the Angelic Doctor, as in Aristotle, to 
its actuality. The relation to the body is not as such an obstacle to this 
intuitive knowledge of the soul by itself, since after the resurrection 
the glorious body will not prevent intellectual intuitions. An interesting 
clue to a solution may come from the Summa contra Gentiles. Thomas 
states that the respective situations of the body and the soul are very 
different in the present life and at the resurrection: here below, it is the 
body that receives the soul, whereas at the resurrection it is the soul that 
receives its body. According to the Liber de Causis, what is received 
is received in the mode of the receiver: it is therefore understandable 
that received in the body, the human soul presents a certain opacity to 
its knowledge by itself, whereas at the resurrection the body is as it 
were spiritualised by its reception by the soul, especially if the latter is 
beatified by the light of glory. One may wonder why Thomas does not 
make more use of this argument, which at first sight seems quite con- 
vincing. But closer examination shows things are not that simple and 
that Thomas has his reasons for being wary of this argument. 


IN MEMORIAM 
PIETER DE LEEMANS 
(20.X1.1973 — 13.IV. 2019) 


O: Saturday April 13, 2019!, Prof. Dr. Pieter De Leemans passed 
away in Ghent (Belgium) at the age of 45, after a brave fight against 
cancer. Pieter De Leemans was professor at the University of Leuven, 
academic Secretary of the Aristoteles Latinus project, and Secretary 
General of the Société Internationale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie 
Médiévale (SIEPM). 


Pieter De Leemans was born in Aalst on November 20, 1973. He 
registered as a student at the University of Leuven, where he chose to 
study Classics and History at the faculty of Arts, with a specialization 
in postclassic Latin. For his PhD, he was active at the De Wulf-Mansion 
Centre for Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance Philosophy at the same 
University, where he worked with entousiasm under the supervision of 
Prof. Dr. Jozef Brams. He wrote his dissertation within the framework 
of the Aristoteles Latinus project on Aristotle’s De incessu animali- 
um and De motu animalium in the Middle Ages. This project, which 
would continue to be a very important part of Pieter De Leemans's ca- 


! This text was first published in Mediterranea. International Journal on the Trans- 
fer of Knowledge 5, 369-371 on March 2020 and reproduced in its entirety with the 
permission of the author. 
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reer, perfectly reflects his research interests, aiming to critically edit all 
medieval Latin translations of these texts from Aristotle's Greek. His 
continued work on these two Aristotelian treatises on animal motion, 
requiring research stays abroad and an extensive re-examination of 
the manuscript tradition, resulted in the publication of two impressive 
and meticulous volumes in the Aristoteles Latinus series in 2011: De 
motu animalium. Fragmenta translationis Anonymae (XVII 1.III) and 
De progressu animalium. De motu animalium. Translatio Guillelmi de 
Morbeka (XVII 2. II-III). 


During his time as a postdoctoral research assistant, he was active 
at both the De Wulf-Mansion Centre and the Institute of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies at the University of Leuven and in that connection 
he taught several courses such as Latin Paleography, Codicology, Ed- 
iting of Medieval and Renaissance Texts, and Medieval Philosophical 
Texts. 


After having worked several years as part of the Aristoteles Lati- 
nus project, Pieter de Leemans became its academic Secretary in 2003. 
This position, previously held by Jozef Brams, entailed his providing 
scientific and administrative assistance to the international team of ed- 
itors, as well as coordinating the project more generally. 


In 2010, Pieter De Leemans's philologically-based research led 
to his involvement in the creation of LECTIO (Leuven Centre for the 
Study of the Transmission of Texts and Ideas in Antiquity, the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance), a research centre that focuses on the 
study of the intellectual history of pre-modern European thought and 
its texts, bringing together researchers form the Faculties of Arts, The- 
ology and Religious Studies, Law and Philosophy. He was not just a 
member of LECTIO, but a driving force in it, sitting on its executive 
committee for many years, helping with the organization of numerous 
conferences and workshops, and supporting a number of large research 
grants. The interdisciplinarity — which is the entire idea behind LEC- 
TIO — fits beautifully with his own background in Classics, History, 
Philosophy and his overall academic curiosity. 


Moreover, from 2012 onwards, he held an appointement as profes- 
sor at the De Wulf-Mansion Centre, and after being a member (2001) 
and then a board member (2012) of the SIEPM, Pieter De Leemans 
also became General Secretary of SIEPM in 2017 — only a few months 
prior to learning of his illness. 


In memoriam Pieter De Leemans XIX 


But Pieter — he urged his students to call him by his first name from 
the very first day — was much more than an enumeration of achieve- 
ments. Behind those facts lay a person and colleague with a pleasant 
and vibrant personality with whom I had the honor and pleasure to 
work during my doctoral research. 


First and foremost he was one of the most passionate researchers 
I've ever met. The number of ideas that sprang into his head every 
second was unbelievable He was also very generous with these ideas 
as he helped with devising and formulating several research topics of 
others and unselfishly stimulated others to take new research direc- 
tions. The projects on which he enthusiastically brainstormed, mainly 
projects focusing on medieval Greek-Latin translations, on the concept 
of movement in medieval natural philosophical texts, and on medi- 
cal terminology in the Middle Ages, were often granted. Pieter was 
insatiably curious and creative, with an ability to comb out texts and 
manuscripts right down to the last detail. His joy upon discovering a 
new manuscript or an unknown medieval commentary had no equal. 


His passion for research reveals itself in the many conferences that 
were organized under his direction — such as on the topic of Pietro 
d'Abano, on the Problemata physica, on medieval translators such as 
Bartholomew of Messina — as well as in the volumes that resulted from 
these colloquia. His articles were models of in-depth research, well 
thought-out argumentation and convincing scientific discourse. Up un- 
til his last months, Pieter continued working on articles and helped 
organizing the 2018 annual colloquium of the SIEPM, where he unfor- 
tunately could not be present — all signs of his incessant enthusiasm and 
energy for his work. 


Anyone who ever attended one of his academic lectures, or who 
heard him teach, will acknowledge that he was bursting with energy on 
these occasions. Pieter was known for his spontaneous and, at times, 
slightly chaotic way of talking: it was almost impossible for him to 
stand still. He preferred to walk around when sharing his knowledge 
with his audience — as much as possible. 


Those who worked with him, will certainly remember his dark and 
self-deprecating sense of humor. He occasionally wondered what influ- 
ence his work might have, being well aware of the fact that we would 
not save lives with our studies on medieval manuscripts; Pieter was 
very down-to-earth and good at putting things into perspective. He may 
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never have realized how much his work and his personality influenced 
others, and how he touched the hearts of whoever had the opportunity 
to work with him. Many colleagues have described him as an excellent 
and passionate researcher, who was also fabulous to work and discuss 
with, possessing the rare combination of professionalism, humor and 
kindness. 


But Pieter was so much more than just an academic. He had a great 
liking for the opera, was a skilled painter and loved fine dining with 
carefully selected wines. He organized lively parties (his renowned 
yearly Christmas menu required careful planning weeks in advance) 
where his friends and loved ones could mingle. He had a great love for 
Ibiza, where he spent his yearly vacation. And there was so much more. 


He lived a passionate life, and touched the lives of many others. 
He will be warmly remembered as a passionate and loyal colleague, an 
excellent scholar and a dear friend. 


He will be dearly missed. 


Lisa Devriese 


LA TRIPARTITION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE (NATURALIS, RATIONALIS, 
MORALIS) ET LA TRIPLE DIMENSION DE LA VIE DE L’AME : 
CONSIDÉRATIONS SUR LA NOTION DE VITA ANIME DANS 
QUELQUES COMMENTAIRES ANONYMES SUR 
L'’ÉTHIQUE A NICOMAQUE (CA. 1230-1240) 


VIOLETA CERVERA NOVO 


I. Introduction 


u début du XIN. siècle (1215)', les trois premiers livres de 

l'Éthique à Nicomaque d' Aristote? (les seuls connus avant 1247) 
sont incorporés dans le programme scolaire de la Faculté des arts de 
l'Université de Paris dans la traduction latine de Burgundio de Pise. 
Ces livres circulent d'abord de maniére séparée, sous les dénomina- 
tions d' Ethica nova (i.e., le livre I) et Ethica vetus (i.e., les livres II et 
I), pour former ensuite un ensemble de quatre livres, le Liber Ethico- 
rum (car le livre III se divisait normalement en deux parties)*. Dans les 


! Selon le statut du cardinal-légat Robert de Courçon ; cf. Chartularium Universi- 
tatis Parisiensis (= C.U.P.), ed. H. DENIFLE et É. CHATELAIN, Paris, 1889, t. I, p. 78, 20 
(1215). 

? Dorénavant, ÉN. 


3 Le traducteur a été identifié par F. Bossier (suivant les études de R. J. Durling et J. 
Judycka) ; F. BOSSIER, « L’élaboration du vocabulaire philosophique chez Burgundio 
de Pise », in Aux origines du lexique philosophique européen. L'influence de la lati- 
nitas. Actes du colloque international organisé à Rome par la F.I.D.E.M. (Academia 
Belgica, 23-25 mai 1996), ed. J. HAMESSE, (Fédération Internationale des Instituts 
d'Études Médiévales, Textes et Études du Moyen Age 8), Louvain-la-Neuve 1997, 
81-116. 

^ Ainsi, en 1255, un nouveau statut émanant de la Faculté des arts indique la lecture 
de l'Éthique « quantum ad quatuor libros » : cf. C. U.P.,, t. I, p. 278, 246 (1255). Cf. aus- 
si R.A. GAUTHIER, « L’exégése de l’ Éthique à Nicomaque : essai d'histoire littéraire », 
in R.A. GAUTHIER et J.Y. JOLIF, L'Éthique à Nicomaque. Introduction, traduction et 
commentaire, Louvain/Paris, 1970 (2 vols.), vol. 1, 113. 
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années qui suivent l’incorporation de l'Éthique dans les programmes 
d'étude, les maitres és arts donnent des cours sur ce texte, et les Intro- 
ductions à la philosophie s'efforcent d'intégrer cette discipline trans- 
mise par le Stagirite à l'ensemble de la philosophie morale (divisée en 
politique, économique et monostique). Nous allons considérer ici deux 
types de texte : d'un cóté, les textes dits « didascaliques » (terme que 
nous empruntons à C. Lafleur)°, notamment les Introductions à la Phi- 
losophie et les Guides d'étude tels que le célébre Compendium « Nos 
gravamen » (ou Guide de l'étudiant) ; d'autre côté, les commentaires 
sous forme de lecons ou Commentaires de type parisien (nomencla- 
ture empruntée cette fois à O. Weijers)’, issus de l'enseignement oral 
des ouvrages des philosophes. Les textes didascaliques reflétent assez 
bien les contenus normalement enseignés dans les cours ordinaires ; 
toutefois, le contenu développé dans les commentaires est évidemment 
beaucoup plus ample, car les textes des philosophes y sont examinés en 
détail. Nous retrouvons ainsi, dans ces cours, des idées qui ne trouvent 
pas de correspondance dans le corpus didascalique. 


Certaines des divisions de la philosophie morale s'articulent sur la 
notion de vita anime, la vie de l’âme, que l'on met souvent en rapport 
avec la notion de bien (bonum) ou de bien humain (bonum humanum). 
Or, ce principe s'applique différemment dans les textes didascaliques 
et dans les cours artiens sur l'ÉN. En effet, la Lectura Abrincensis in 
Ethicam veterem, texte anonyme issu d'un cours sur la Vieille Éthique 


5 C. LAFLEUR « Les textes ‘didascaliques’ (‘introductions à la philosophie’ et ‘guides 
de l'étudiant?) de la Faculté des arts de Paris au XIIF siècle : notabilia et status quaes- 
tionis », in L'enseignement des disciplines à la Faculté des arts, ed. O. WEUERS et L. 
Horrz (Studia Artistarum 4), Turnhout 1997, 345-372. 


€ Nous citerons ce texte d’après l'édition provisoire de C. Lafleur : Le « Guide de 
l'étudiant » d'un maitre anonyme de la Faculté des arts de Paris au XIIF siècle : édi- 
tion critique provisoire du MS. Barcelona, Arxiu de la Corona d’Arago, Ripoll 109, 
ff. 134ra-158va, ed. C. LAFLEUR, avec la collaboration de J. CARRIER (Publications 
du Laboratoire de Philosophie Ancienne et Médiévale de la Faculté de Philosophie de 
l'Université Laval 1), Québec 1992. 

7 O. WEUERS, « La structure des commentaires philosophiques à la Faculté des arts : 
quelques observations », in // commento filosofico nell occidente latino (secoli XII- 
XV), Atti del colloquio Firenze-Pisa, 19-22 ottobre 2000, organizzato dalla SISMEL 
e dalla SISPM sotto la egida della SIEPM, ed. G. FIORAVANTI et al. (Rencontres de 
Philosophie Médiévale 10), Turnhout 2002, 17-41. 
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dicté probablement vers 1230-12408, et l'anonyme Lectura in Ethicam 
novam et veterem, rédigée vers 1235-1240 et connue sous le nom de 
Commentaire de Paris?, se servent dans leurs Prologues des termes tels 
que vita anime, vita spiritualis et bonum humanum, mais pour les ap- 
pliquer à la classification générale des sciences (c'est-à-dire, à la tripar- 
tition de la philosophie en naturalis, rationalis et moralis), et non pas 
à la division des trois parties de la philosophia moralis. Nous allons 
explorer donc ces divisions (d'abord selon les textes didascaliques, en- 
suite selon les Commentaires de type parisien), afin de clarifier l'utili- 
sation de ces notions. 


II. La division de la philosophia moralis 
dans les textes didascaliques 


Les textes didascaliques exposent diverses maniéres de classifier les 
parties de la philosophie. La tripartition de la philosophie en naturalis, 
rationalis et moralis est normalement combinée avec d'autres classi- 
fications". Or, quand on examine la subdivision des parties de la phi- 


* Ce texte a été partiellement édité dans V. CERVERA Novo, Ethique et logique au 
XIIF siècle : problèmes logico-épistémologiques dans les premiers commentaires ar- 
tiens (1230-1250) sur l'Éthique à Nicomaque. Étude doctrinale, édition critique sélec- 
tive et traduction francaise de l'anonyme Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem (ca. 
1230-1240), thèse de doctorat, Faculté de Philosophie, Université Laval, Québec,2017. 
Disponible sur : http://hdl.handle.net/20.500.11794/27825. 

? Partiellement édité par R.A. Gauthier et I. Zavattero : R.A. GAUTHIER, « Le cours 
sur l' Ethica nova d'un maitre ès arts de Paris (vers 1235-1240) », in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 42 (1975), 71-141 ; I. ZAVATTERO, « Le prologue de 
la Lectura in Ethicam veterem du ‘Commentaire de Paris’ (1235-1240). Introduction et 
texte critique », in Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales 77/1 (2010), 1-33. 

10 Le Pseudo-Peckham, commentateur de P Éthique vers 1240-44, divise la science 
en « science relative aux signes » et « science relative aux choses », pour découper 
ensuite cette dernière selon que les choses sont au-delà de nos actions, ou bien dé- 
pendantes de nos actions, arrivant ainsi, finalement, à la tripartition classique, car la 
science relative aux signes s’identifie à la philosophia rationalis, alors que les deux 
autres s'identifient, respectivement, à la naturalis et la moralis (cf. V.A. BUFFON, 
« Anonyme [Pseudo-Peckham], Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam novam et ve- 
terem (vers 1240-1244). Prologue », in Recherches de théologie et philosophie mé- 
diévales, 78/2 (2011), 314 de l'Introduction ; 356-57 [$$. 1-2] de l'édition). Outre la 
tripartition stoicienne en naturalis, rationalis et moralis (adoptée, par exemple, par 
Nicolas de Paris, contemporain des maitres que nous étudions ici), les maitres utilisent 
aussi des classifications plus générales : ainsi, certains maitres subordonnent la divi- 
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losophie morale nous trouvons un critére assez uniforme : puisque la 
philosophie morale s’occupe du bien (bonum), ses parties seront divi- 
sées selon le bien qu’elles considérent ; ainsi, par exemple, C. Lafleur 
remarque que les trois parties de la morale, monostique, économique 
et politique, sont le plus souvent distinguées selon un triplex modus 
bene vivendi ou encore selon un triplex bonum''. Un cas trés clair se 
trouve dans la célébre Divisio scientiarum d' Arnoul de Provence, qui 
fait usage de l'expression « triplex modus bene vivendi » : il y a en effet 
trois façons de « bien vivre » : avec les « sujets, soldats et citoyens », 
en les gouvernant (d’ou la science politique) ; avec sa propre famille 
(d’ou la partie dite économique) ; et avec soi-méme, en gouvernant « sa 
propre âme » (d’où la monostique, science transmise dans les Ethiques 
d' Aristote)". 


Mais le texte le plus relevant pour notre propos est sans aucun doute 
le Compendium ‘nos gravamen’ ou Guide de l'étudiant, contemporain 


sion aristotélicienne entre theorica (ou speculativa) et practica à une division générale 
en mechanica et liberalis ; pour d'autres, les branches mechanica et liberalis consti- 
tuent une subdivision de la practica (la practica liberalis étant identique à la morale ; 
d'autres séparent d'abord les sciences « divines » des « sciences humaines ». Pour les 
« façons de faire » les plus répandues, voir C. LAFLEUR, « La philosophia d'Hervé le 
Breton (alias Henri le Breton) et le Recueil d’Introductions à la philosophie du M.S. 
Oxford, Corpus Christi College 283 », première partie, in Archives d'histoire doctri- 
nale et littéraire du Moyen Age 61 (1994) 166-168, avec les notes 30, 34 et 36. 

! C. LAFLEUR, « La philosophia d'Hervé le Breton », 174-76. Les notes de cette 
section fournissent un bon nombre d'exemples (cf. spécialement 175, n. 54). D'autres 
exemples se trouvent également dans R. A. GAUTHIER, « Arnoul de Provence et la doc- 
trine de la phronesis, vertu mystique supréme », in Revue du Moyen Age Latin 19 
(1963), 139-145 de 129-170. 

12 ARNOUL DE PROVENCE, Divisio scientiarum, dans C. LAFLEUR, Quatre introduc- 
tions à la philosophie au XIIF siècle : textes critiques et étude historique, Montréal/ 
Paris 1988, 333-35.506-522 : « Moralis autem [...] diuiditur secundum modos bene 
uiuendi et conuersandi. Est autem triplex modus bene uiuendi et conuersandi. Vnus 
cum subditis, militibus et ciuibus, qui consistit in regimine populi, regionis uel ciuita- 
tis, et de illo est una pars moralis que dicitur politica [...]. Alius est modus conuersandi 
cum propria familia, de quo est alia pars moralis que dicitur yconomica [...]. Tertius 
est modus uiuendi et conuersandi secum propriam animam gubernando, de quo est pars 
moralis que dicitur monostica, dicta a monos, quod est ‘unum’, et ycos, ‘scientia’, quasi 
scientia de regimine unius, scilicet sui ipsius [...] ». Nous avons également consulté la 
traduction que C. Lafleur donne de ce texte dans Autour d’Arnoul de Provence, maitre 
es arts de Paris (Cahiers du Laboratoire de Philosophie Ancienne et Médiévale de la 
Faculté de Philosophie de l’Université Laval 11), Québec 2004. 
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exact des maîtres anonymes auteurs des commentaires d’ Avranches et 
de Paris. Dans le Guide de l'étudiant le bien permettant de distinguer 
les parties de la philosophie morale est explicitement lié à la « vie de 
l’âme » ; le maitre anonyme utilise comme critère de sa division « la 
vie multiple de l'àme dans le bien » (multiplicem uitam anime in bono). 
L'àme, en effet, « vit en Dieu de maniére totale » (anima uno modo 
totaliter uiuit in Deo) ; la science qui s'occupe de ce bien est la théo- 
logie, transmise dans les Écritures. On remarque tout de suite que, de 
maniére assez curieuse, le maitre fait de la théologie l'une des parties 
de la philosophie morale " ; qui plus est, il semble l' identifier à la vertu 


B F, Bertelloni voit dans cette division, qui place la théologie à l’intérieur de la phi- 
losophie morale, « une réduction drastique de l'espace de la théologie dans la solution 
des problémes éthiques » ; F. BERTELLONI, « Lo que se puede decir, lo que se puede 
saber », in Lógica e Linguagem na Idade Média, Atas do 4o Encontro de Filosofia 
Medieval da Comissão de Filosofia Medieval do Brasil. Porto-Alegre, 8-12 Novembro 
de 1993, ed. L.A. DE BONI, Porto Alegre 1995, 98 de 91-102. L'auteur de ce Compen- 
dium n'est pas le seul à placer la théologie comme l'une des parties de la philosophie 
morale : Jean le Page le fait aussi. La division de la philosophie morale qu'il présente 
est pourtant différente, car elle s'articule sur la distinction entre le bien incréé et le bien 
créé : à la théologie revient la connaissance du bonum increatum, identifié avec « le 
Premier [...] Dieu lui-méme » ; le bonum creatum, quant à lui, se sépare en deux, don- 
nant lieu à la science transmise dans les Ethiques (relative à l’âme intellective informée 
par les vertus) et aux diverses sciences relatives au bien créé « selon que l'homme est 
formé avec les autres » (notamment les sciences relatives à la disposition de la famille, 
le gouvernement de la république, et l'administration des lois). Cf. JEAN LE PAGE, Sicut 
dicit philosophus, § 28, selon l'édition et la traduction provisoires et inédites de C. 
LAFLEUR et J. CARRIER : « Sub qua rethorica moralem communiter scientiam com- 
prehendunt, cuius partium diuisio colligitur per hunc modum : nam sciendum quod 
scientie morales sunt de bono, secundum cuius diuisionem diuersimode accipiuntur. 
Bonum enim multis modis accipitur : est aliquod bonum creatum, aliquod increatum. 
Et bonum increatum est ipsum Primum. Et de cognitione talis boni est scientia, scilicet 
theologia ; [...] unde subiectum huius scientie est [...] ipse Deus. — Sed bonum crea- 
tum est duplex : quoddam enim est secundum quod anima intellectiua informatur per 
bonas operationes acquisitione uirtutum et in ordinando se per eas ad finem suum et ad 
finem uirtutum ; et de tali est scientia ethica, que tradita est ab Aristotile [...]. Est autem 
aliquod bonum creatum secundum quod homo conformatur cum aliis ; et de tali sunt 
multe scientie, quia illud bonum est triplex : quoddam enim est secundum quod homo 
conformatur aliis in regendo sibi subditos et est aliud secundum quod conformatur cum 
ipsis subditis et superioribus equaliter dando unicuique quod suum est. Item, primo 
modo bonum duplex est : unum scilicet quo regitur homo in regendo sibi subditos 
subgestione propria et conformatur conformatione propria eisdem, secundum quod bo- 
num homo se regit erga propriam familiam, sicut dicit Algazel, et de tali determinatur 
in scientia illa que est de dispositione familie. Est autem aliud bonum secundum quod 
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intellectuelle décrite par Aristote, comme le révèle le lemme multum 
habet ex doctrina, tiré du livre II de PEN (II, 1103a15) : 


Hoc habito, de secunda specie philosophie, scilicet de morali, cuius 
principium est uoluntas «uidendum est». Hec autem scientia est ut 
boni fiamus, ut «scribitur» in secundo Ethicorum. Diuiditur autem 
hec scientia secundum multiplicem uitam anime in bono. Dicit autem 
Augustinus quod anima uno modo totaliter uiuit in Deo ; et secundum 
hoc est theologia que tradita «est» solum a Spiritu Sancto. Et hec 
maxime conuenit anime secundum uitam contemplatiuam, que uita 
maxime consistit intellectuali. De qua dicitur in secundo Ethicorum 
quod uirtus multum habet ex doctrina, quia meliores contemplatiui 
sunt ut frequentius qui magis intelligunt de diuinis'*. 


D'une deuxième manière, l'àme vit « dans le bien d'autrui » (in bono 
aliorum), soit en gouvernant les autres (et voilà la science ypotica, 
transmise dans le Livre De officiis), soit « dans le bien de tous, de 
manière commune » (in bono omnium communiter ; et voilà la science 
politique, transmise dans le corpus des Lois civiles et ecclésiastiques 
visant les droits des citoyens)!. Finalement, d’une troisième (ou quat- 
riéme) maniére l'àme vit « comme en soi-méme » (ut in se ispa), tout 
en régissant les puissances sensibles à travers la vertu morale; c'est là la 
science transmise dans le livre des Éthiques, appelée « monostique » : 


IIII.to modo anima uiuit ut in se ipsa bene regendo potentias sensi- 
biles. Hec uita proprie consistit in uirtute consuetudinali, de qua di- 


superiores regunt inferiores, sicut ducendo exercitum et defendendo ciuitates et rem- 
publicam ; et hec traditur a philosophis sicut a Tullio in scientia De officiis. De bono 
autem secundum quod homo regitur in dirigendo et formando se cum omnibus equa- 
liter reddendo unicuique quod suum est, dicuntur esse scientie legum et decretorum et 
institutorum [...] ». Pour d'autres exemples, on se permet de renvoyer à C. LAFLEUR, 
« La philosophia d' Hervé le Breton... », 176, n. 56. 


14 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER (lé- 
gèrement modifiée), $ 73. 

5 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 74 : « Anima iterum uiuit in bono aliorum, et hoc dupliciter. Vno modo in regendo 
sibi subditos cogitando de bono eorum inquantum potest et ut debet. Et secundum hoc 
est Liber de uera iustitia uel Liber de officiis - quod idem est — quem fecit Tullius. Et 
hec scientia ‘ypotica’ appellatur ab ypos, quod est ‘sub’, quasi scientia de subditis ». 

16 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 75 : « Item, anima uiuit in bono omnium communiter secundum legem communem, 
et secundum hoc est scientia que traditur in legibus et decretis. Que ‘polita’ uocatur a 
polis, quod est ‘ciuitas’, eo quod est de iure et defensione iuris eorum que sunt in ciui- 
tatibus constituta ». 
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citur in secundo Ethicorum quod nomen accipit ab assuetudine. |...] 
Et secundum hoc est scientia libri Ethicorum. Est enim ethis grece 
‘habitus’ latine. Et hec scientia <appellatur> alio nomine ‘monostica’ 
a monos, quod est ‘unum’, quia anima secundum hanc uirtutem de se 
proprie cogitat, uel de sui bono". 


Nous avons donc ici trois façons de vivre attribuées à l'àme : in Deo, in 
bono aliorum, ut in se ipsa. 


Or, c'est bel et bien la partie dite « monostique » qui doit retenir le 
plus notre attention, car nous retrouvons dans ce cas une division qui 
sépare l'étude de la félicité (dont s'occupe selon les maîtres l'Ethica 
nova), liée à l’âme séparée et pouvant être atteinte seulement après 
la mort, de l'étude de la vertu morale (contenue dans l' Ethica vetus), 
vertu qui est à chercher dans la vie présente. Dans la section éthique du 
Guide de l'étudiant ce probléme apparait lorsque l'auteur s’interroge 
sur la possibilité d’être heureux avant la mort!5, car, dit le maitre, on 
appelle la félicité « vie » (c'est le cas, notamment, du Commentaire 
anonyme de Paris)”, et la vie existe avant la mort. Pour résoudre le 
probléme, le maitre distingue entre deux notions de vita (duplex est 
vita). Il y a en effet une vie « dans laquelle l’âme vit avec le corps » (in 
qua vivit anima cum corpore) ; cette vie, temporelle et instable, ne per- 
met pas d'atteindre le bonheur. Il y a d'autre part la vie « par laquelle 
l’âme vit en soi en intelligeant et en aimant le Premier » (alia uita qua 
uiuit anima in se intelligendo et affectando Primum) ; c'est dans cette 
vie que se trouve le bonheur, de sorte que, pour l’âme, le « degré maxi- 
mum de vie » (1.e., le degré maximum de félicité) est atteint après la 
mort (Anima enim maxime vivit in se post mortem, cum sit a corpore 
separatay?. Or, cette « vie en soi » est différente de la vie « comme 


17 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 76. 

IS ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 95 : « Gratia huius queritur utrum sit felicitas ante mortem. Et uidetur quod sic, quia, 
sicut dicit hic auctor, felicitas est in uita. Felicitas enim quedam uita dicitur. Sed uita 
est ante mortem, ergo et felicitas ». 

19 Cf. la section HI.1 ci-dessous. Voir aussi les considérations de V. A. BUFFON, 
« Happiness in Life and Death. Discussions around Nicomachean Ethics 1.10 in some 
Thirteenth Century Commentaires », contribution publiée dans ce méme volume. 

20 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 95 : « Solutio. Dicendum quod duplex est uita. Vna scilicet in qua uiuit anima cum 
corpore, et hec est temporalis et inconstans ; et ideo de tali non est felicitas. Est autem 
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en soi-méme » distinguée dans la division générale de la philosophie 
morale ; car la vie « comme en soi-méme » fonde la science « mo- 
nostique », alors que la vie de l'àme « en soi » se rapporte plutôt à la 
« vie en Dieu », à laquelle correspond la Théologie, que le maitre ano- 
nyme semble identifier à la vertu intellectuelle. Cela explique d'ailleurs 
pourquoi, dans la division générale de PÉN (i.e., le Livre des Ethiques 
constitué par les Éthiques nova et vetus), le maitre divise la vertu en 
« consuetudinalem et felicitatem » (plutót qu'en « consuetudinalem et 
intellectualem »), tout en établissant une équivalence entre la félicité et 
la vertu intellectuelle?!. 


Nous avons donc dans le Guide de l'étudiant (s’il nous est permis 
de reconstruire le critére utilisé par le maitre sans trop forcer le texte) 
une double vie (duplex est uita) : la vie de l’âme jointe au corps, et la 
vie de l’âme « en soi » (i.e., en tant que séparée du corps) ; la vie de 
l'áme jointe à son corps vit soit « comme en soi-méme » (en gouvernant 
les puissances sensibles du corps ; ce qui correspond à la science dite 
monostique, notamment à la vertu morale dont nous parle Aristote dans 
ÉN II-IIL), soit « dans le bien des autres », en conduisant les citoyens 
en vue de leur bien (c'est la science ypotica transmise par Cicéron dans 
le De officiis), soit selon la loi commune transmise dans les lois et les 
décrets (et nous avons ici la science politique). La vie de l'àme « in se» 
fonde quant à elle la science théologique, qui semble parfois s'identi- 
fier à la vertu intellectuelle, sans qu'on puisse déterminer trés claire- 


alia uita qua uiuit anima in se intelligendo et affectando Primum, et in tali est felicitas. 
Anima enim maxime uiuit in se post mortem, cum sit a corpore separata. Et ideo innuit 
hic Aristotiles felicitatem esse post mortem ». 


?! ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
879 : « [...] In tertia — et ultima — ostendit quod de uirtute dicendum est et quare, 
quia uirtus est medium per quod acquiritur huiusmodi felicitas. Et diuidit uirtutem pe- 
ragens solum in felicitatem et consuetudinalem [...] ». On peut se demander pourquoi 
l'anonyme introduit ici, de maniére assez subtile, cette confusion entre la théologie 
(transmise dans les Écritures) et les livres de l’Éthique ; mais il faut remarquer que 
les théologiens s'approprient aussi le discours philosophique quand ils affirment, en 
empruntant les mots d'Aristote, que le but de la théologie est ut boni fiamus (« que 
nous devenions bons »). En tout cas, il existe (ici, et dans d'autres textes de ce milieu) 
une superposition évidente entre le domaine de la philosophie et celui de la théologie 
(superposition qui se déroulera, dans la deuxiéme moitié du siécle, de maniére plus dra- 
matique). Cf. par exemple BONAVENTURE, Breviloquium, Prologus, § 5, ed. Quaracchi, 
206b : « Quia enim haec doctrina est, ut boni fiamus et salvemur ; et hoc non fit per 
nudam considerationem, sed potius per inclinationem voluntatis ». 
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ment ou se place cette vertu (car le maitre affirme que la félicité dont 
nous parle Aristote dans EN I est atteinte « aprés la mort »). 


Or, qu'en est-il de la division générale de la philosophie ? À la 
différence des premiers commentateurs de VEN, le Guide de l'étudiant 
ne se sert pas des notions de vita anime ou de bonum pour expliquer la 
tripartition en naturalis, moralis et rationalis. Et pourtant l'auteur ano- 
nyme montre que cette idée ne lui est pas complétement étrangére, car 
il explique (dans la section sur la grammaire) qu'une méme chose peut 
relever de l'étude de spécialistes divers (artifices) selon le point de vue 
adopté : ainsi, le métaphysicien s'occupe de l'áme « en tant que subs- 
tance divine », alors que le philosophe naturel en traite en tant qu'elle 
est « forme et moteur du corps »”. Il semble donc que nous avons ici 
un critère qui, superposé au premier (âme séparée vs. âme jointe au 
corps), insiste plutót sur la distinction (relativement à l'unique réalité 
qu'est l’âme) entre la substantialité de l’âme considérée en soi-même 
et sa fonction d'animer, d'informer ou encore de « vivifier » le corps?. 


? ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium Parisiense, ed. LAFLEUR et CARRIER, 
§ 169 : « Et primo obicitur sic : quod est unius artificis, inquantum huiusmodi non est 
alterius ; sed naturalis est determinare de uoce ; quare, ut uidetur, non est gramatici. 
— Ad quod dicimus quod nichil impedit aliquid pertinere ad diuersos artifices secun- 
dum sui diuersos respectus, sicut patet quod de anima agit methaphisicus inquantum 
est substantia diuina, naturalis uero ratione qua est forma et motor corporis [...] ». 
D'autres exemples se trouvent dans des textes didascaliques, tels que les Communia 
de Salamanque sur le traité De l'âme ; cf. PSEUDO-GROSSETESTE, Communia De anima 
(IV. Quid sit subiectum in hac scientia), ed. R. LÉTOURNEAU, dans C. LAFLEUR (dir.), 
Les philosophies morale et naturelle du Pseudo-Robert Grosseteste. Étude, édition 
critique et traduction des Communia de Salamanque (MS. Salamanca, BU 1986, fol. 
99ra-102vb) [Zétésis, Textes et essais], Québec/Paris, 2018, 204, § 40-41 : « [...] Non 
enim considerat naturalis potentias et operationes separate anime, set potentias et ope- 
rationes anime coniuncte corpori. [...] Ad hoc autem quod dicit Aristoteles quod hec 
scientia est de anima [intellectiva], intelligendum est quod non est de anima simpliciter 
absolute sumpta, set de anima ad corpus relata, et sic anima coniuncta corpori est hic 
subiectum ». 

3 Même si l'anonyme auteur du Compendium ne fait pas référence à la fonction 
vivificatrice de l'áme, d'autres textes paralléles sont plus explicites. Une distinction 
similaire, mais plus claire, a été signalée par M. Lenzi (cité ci-dessous) : John Blund, 
Tractatus de anima, Ilii, dans Johannes Blund. Tractatus de anima, ed. D. A. CAL- 
Lus O. P. et R. W. Hunt (Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi II), London, 1970, 6-7.5-10 : 
« Sequitur videre cuius artificis sit speculatio de anima, an metaphysici aut physici. 
[...] Quantum autem ad illud accidens, dicimus quod dicit Aristoteles, animam esse 
perfectionem corporis organici habentis etc., et in hac comparatione anime ad corpus 
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Circulant sous des formes diverses, cette distinction est bien 
connue de nos maîtres : elle cherche à assurer la substantialité et, par là, 
l’immortalité de l'àme, tout en assimilant la définition aristotélicienne 
de l’âme qui fait d'elle la forme du corps”. La formule exposée par 
le Guide de l'étudiant (§ 95 : Duplex est vita [anime]) se trouve aussi 
vulgarisée dans des sources diverses : nous en avons un exemple dans 
le célébre traité pseudo-augustinien De spiritu et anima, qui établit que 
« Duplex est vita animae ; alia qua vivit in carne, et alia qua vivit in 
Deo », tout en rappelant, aussi, que la méme réalité est appelée « àme » 
par rapport à la vivification du corps, et « esprit » par rapport à la subs- 
tance spirituelle qu'elle est”. 


est anima perfectio ipsius, scilicet in quantum ipsa vivificat corpus, et sub hac compa- 
ratione subiacet anima physici speculationi ; preter autem illud accidens considerata, 
subiacet speculationi methaphysici. Ita hoc ipsum anima secundum suum esse concre- 
tum partim est de physica et partim est de metaphysica [...] ». Le fragment est cité 
par M. Lenzi dans « Anima, ut dicit Avicenna, non est nomen naturae sed officii. Avi- 
cenne et la réception de la définition aristotélicienne de l’âme au Moyen Age », confé- 
rence présentée le 26 novembre 2013 (Atelier de philosophie médiévale « Matière et 
forme dans l'anthropologie médiévale »), Fribourg, consulté le 31 juillet 2020 sur : 
https://www.academia.edu/27804517/Avicenne et la r%C3%A9ception m%C3%A- 
9di%C3%A 9vale de lad%C3%A Ofinition aristot%C3%A 9licienne de l1%C3%A2me. 


?* Pour d'autres considérations sur l'histoire de cette distinction, nous renvoyons à 
la conférence de M. Lenzi citée ci-dessus, « Avicenne et la réception de la définition 
aristotélicienne de l’âme au Moyen Age ». 

2 PSEUDO-AUGUSTIN (ALCHER DE CLAIRVAUX), De spiritu et anima, c. IX, PL 40, 
col. 784-85 : « Anima vero ex eo dicta est quod animet corpus ad vivendum, hoc est, 
vivificet. Spiritus est ipsa anima pro spirituali natura, vel pro eo quod spiret in corpore 
appellatus est spiritus. Anima et spiritus idem sunt in homine, quamvis aliud notet 
spiritus, et aliud anima. Spiritus namque ad substantiam dicitur, et anima ad vivificatio- 
nem. Eadem est essentia, sed proprietas diversa. Nam unus et idem spiritus ad se ipsum 
dicitur spiritus, et ad corpus anima. [...] Duplex est quidem vita animae ; alia qua vivit 
in carne, et alia qua vivit in Deo ». Pour d'autres principes évoqués dans le De spiritu 
et anima et utilisés par les maîtres dans l'interprétation de l' EN, voir la contribution de 
V.A. Buffon dans ce méme volume. 
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III. La division tripartite de la philosophie 
dans les cours artiens sur l'Éthique à Nicomaque (1230-1240) 


II.1. Le Commentaire anonyme de Paris 


Cette distinction doit retenir notre attention, car elle semble opérer aus- 
si dans les Cours sur lÉN de la première moitié du XIII? siècle ; mais 
elle est appliquée cette fois à la tripartition de la philosophie en natura- 
lis, moralis, et rationalis. 


Le Commentaire anonyme de Paris évoque la notion de « vie » à 
plusieurs reprises. Reprenant un topique déjà avancé dans le Guide de 
l'étudiant, le commentaire sur le livre I de l'Éthique (Ethica nova) se 
demande pourquoi la félicité est appelée « vie »™ (une position affirmée 
déjà dans le Guide de l'étudiant). En répondant à cette question, l'ano- 
nyme rappelle d'abord la fonction vivificatrice de l’âme, « qui donne 
la vie au corps » ; de maniére analogue la félicité est la vie de l'áme, 
mais la vie est dans quelqu'un ou dans quelque chose de deux façons : 
soit à la manière de principe agent (et ainsi la félicité, que notre auteur 
identifie à Dieu, donne la vie), soit à la maniére d'un récipient (et ainsi 
l’âme reçoit la vie). De la première manière, la félicité (= Dieu) est 
appelée « vie » car elle donne la vie; de la deuxième manière l’âme est 
appelée « vie » car elle reçoit la vie” 


26 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam novam, ed. GAUTHIER, 116 : « Item queritur quare 
dicitur felicitas uita? ». 

27 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam novam, ed. GAUTHIER, 116 : « Ad hoc duplex 
respontio. Prima est hec. Sicut anima est dans uitam corpori, similiter felicitas est uita 
anime ; et sicut anima diffundit uitam per totum corpus, sic felicitas est uita cuiuslibet 
anime. Et ideo dicitur felicitas uita. Aliter dicendum est quod uitam esse in aliquo uel 
aliquid esse est duobus modis. Est enim uita in aliquo sicut «in recipiente> et est uita 
in aliquo sicut in agente aud perficiente et dante uitam ; et felicitas dicitur esse uita quia 
dat uitam, anima autem dicitur esse uita quia recipit uitam a felicitate ; et sic anima est 
uita, et felicitas ; et differt sicut iam dictum est ». Cf. aussi la note y de la page 107, ou 
Gauthier énumère les possibles sources de l'adage « Sicut anima est dans uitam corpo- 
ri, similiter felicitas est uita cuiuslibet anime ». 
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Or, dans le Prologue de ce commentaire’, cette distinction entre 
le principe agent et le principe passif (Dieu donne la vie, l’âme la 
reçoit) est appliquée à l'àme ; mais il s'agit ici de justifier, par le 
biais d'une considération de trois aspects de l'áme, la tripartition 
de la philosophie en naturalis, moralis et rationalis?. À la diffé- 


x 


rence de l'anonyme d'Avranches, qui renvoie à un triplex bonum 
humanum, l'anonyme de Paris n'évoque pas ici la notion de bien 
humain ; toutefois, il considére que la fin de la philosophie entiére 
est « la substance humaine »*°. Cette substance humaine est envisa- 
gée ici selon sa partie intellective, i.e. l'àme intellective, considé- 
rée par le maitre anonyme selon deux types de rapport : son rap- 
port avec le corps, auquel elle donne la vie (le maitre reprend ici 
la méme terminologie employée dans le commentaire sur la nova) ; 
et son rapport avec ses objets, le bien et le vrai*!. Ces deux types 
de rapport différent selon le critére que nous avons exposé : en tant 
que principe agent, pour ainsi dire, l’âme donne ou confère la vie 
au corps (dat uitam/confert uitam) ; or, quand elle est comparée 


?* Situé dans le manuscrit à une place inusitée, à savoir au début du commentaire 
sur la Vetus (et non pas avant le commentaire sur la Nova, dont la partie initiale est 
d'ailleurs perdue, ce qui explique facilement l'absence de prologue dans ce point du 
texte). Zavattero considere (à l'encontre de G. Wieland) qu'il s'agit d'un ouvrage uni- 
taire, malgré la présence de ce prologue à la Vetus. Sur ce point, on consultera avec 
profit l'analyse de I. ZAVATTERO, « La definizione di philosophia moralis dell'anonimo 
‘Commento di Parigi? (1235-1240) », in Medioevo. Rivista di storia della filosofia me- 
dievale, XXXV (2010), 293-295. Pour une analyse de la division des sciences présen- 
tée par le maitre anonyme, cf. les pages 299-303. 

7? ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 20.40-44 : « [...] sciencia naturalis sumitur in comparatione ad animam 
humanam secundum quod ipsa est uita corporis siue dans uitam corpori. Set rationalis 
philosophia et moralis sunt propter substantiam humanam secundum quod ipsa pars 
intellectiua comparatur ad obiecta, set obiecta ipsius partis intellectiue sunt bonum et 
uerum ». 


30 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 20.34-35 : « Ex hiis patet quod substantia humana est propter quam sunt 
philosophie ». 

?! ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 20.36-40 : « Set si propter substantiam humanam sunt philosophie, non 
secundum quamlibet partem set secundum partem intellectiuam, manifestum est quod 
debent diuersificari sciencie secundum quod diuersificatur anima intellectiua siue pars 
intellectiua. Set anima intellectiua comparatur ad corpus cui dat uitam et comparatur 
ad obiecta ». 
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avec ses objets, le bien et le vrai, l'àme ne donne pas la vie, mais la 
recoit™. 


Selon le premier rapport (i.e. son rapport avec le corps), l'àme 
tombe sous la philosophie naturelle, non seulement au sens strict (i.e. 
en tant qu'elle tombe sous le domaine du physicien), mais aussi au sens 
large, car la philosophie naturelle contient également la mathématique, 
qui étudie les mouvements célestes et s'ordonne (au moyen de l'astro- 
logie) à l'union de l’âme et du corps, et la philosophie première, ordon- 
née à l'union des corps célestes avec le Créateur?. Selon le deuxiéme 
rapport, l'àme se compare aux objets qui lui confèrent la vie, d'abord 
selon la connaissance (scire-verum), ensuite selon la volonté (velle-bo- 
num) : la philosophe rationnelle s'ordonne ainsi à la morale, car il faut 
d'abord connaître pour pouvoir, ensuite, désirer“. 


32 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 20.45-48 : « Et notandum quod non est eadem comparatio potentie intel- 
lectiue ad corpus omnino que est ad bonum et uerum, que sunt ipsius obiecta : quia 
potentia intellectiua siue pars intellectiua dat uitam corpori, set uero et bono, que sunt 
obiecta ipsius, non confert uitam set ab ipsis accipit uiuere siue uitam ». 

33 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 21.57-68 : « [...] et quod omnis naturalis philosophia sit propter animam 
humanam, per hunc modum patet. De naturali secundum quod naturalis sumitur stricte 
non est dubium. De naturali secundum quod sumitur large hoc modo patet : quia natu- 
ralis secundum quod sumitur large continet mathematicas et philosophiam primam ; set 
quamuis dicat Aristotiles in Philosophia prima quod corpora supercelestia mouentur 
ut assimilentur suo creatori, mouentur propter aliud, scilicet propter unionem anime 
humane cum corpore. Et sic patet quod sciencia metaphisice est propter hominem. 
Item omnes mathematice ordinantur ad astrologiam. Set astrologia est propter unionem 
anime humane cum corpore quia motus corporum supercelestium, de quo determinat 
astrologus, est proter huiusmodi unionem. Et sic patet quod omnes sciencie naturales 
sunt propter hominem ». 

34 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), Prologue, ed. 
ZAVATTERO, 20.48-54 : « Quod autem ab ipsis accipiat uitam, hoc patet per hunc mo- 
dum : quia sicut dicit Aristotiles in secundo De anima, uiuere dicitur multipliciter ad 
augeri et moueri secundum locum et ad intelligere. Et sic patet quod intelligere est 
uiuere, similiter scire est uiuere ; et sic cum scire sit ipsius ueri, uelle autem ipsius 
boni, «patet» quod potentia intellectiua habet uiuere a uero et bono siue ab ipso scire et 
ab ipso uelle » ; 21.72-75 : « [...] rationalis philosophia est secundum ipsum scire uel 
cognoscere, moralis secundum ipsum uelle uel desiderare ; set scire precedit uelle uel 
est ad ipsum uelle. Et sic patet quod rationalis philosophia ordinatur ad moralem ». 
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ANIMA 
Comparata ad corpus Comparata ad obiecta 
Dat vitam corpori Ab ipsis accipit vivere sive vitam 
Bonum Verum 
Scientia naturalis Moralis philosophia Rationalis philosophia 


Tableau 1. Commentaire Anonyme de Paris. 


II.2. Le Commentaire anonyme d’ Avranches 


Passons finalement au Commentaire Anonyme d'Avranches (1230- 
1240)%. Ce cours incluait probablement à l'origine une partie sur 
l'Ethica nova (comme le suggérent plusieurs indices que nous avons 
examinés ailleurs) ; malheureusement, cette partie du commentaire est 
perdue*®. Nous ne savons donc pas si le maître se servait de la distinc- 
tion d'une double vie de l'àme pour répondre aux questions sur la pos- 
sibilité d'étre heureux avant ou aprés la mort. Or, le maitre anonyme 
entreprend dés le début du Prologue une division générale de la philo- 
sophie qui se fonde sur la distinction d'un triple bien humain : chacun 
de ces biens correspond à l'une des branches de la philosophie. Ainsi, 
les parties de la philosophie naturelle « sont ordonnées vers le bien 
humain qui est la santé » ; les parties de la philosophie rationnelle sont 
ordonnées « vers le bien humain qui est la science jointe à l'intention 
de la doctrine » ; tandis que le bien de la philosophie morale s'identifie 
à « la félicité ou la vertu »?". 


35 Cette Lectura sur la Vieille Éthique se trouve dans un seul manuscrit, le MS. 
Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale 232, fol. 90r-123r. Pour la datation de ce texte, 
ainsi que pour des précisions sur le milieu de composition, voir CERVERA Novo, 
Éthique et logique au XIIF siécle, premiére partie, ch. II. L'édition (sélective) du texte 
se trouve à la troisiéme partie (197 et ss.). 

36 CERVERA Novo, Ethique et logique au XIIF siécle, premiere partie, ch. IIL, 59 et ss. 

37 ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem, Prologue, ed. CERVERA 
Novo (modifiée), 204, 8 1 : « Omnis doctrina alicuius boni esse operatrix uidetur ; et 
iterum, omnis doctrina aliquod bonum exoptat. Cum ergo non idem bonum proximum 
exoptatum a diuersis doctrinis — tres autem sunt partes doctrine, sicut tres partes phi- 
losophie humane -, erit triplex bonum respondens hiis tribus partibus, scilicet bonum 
moralis philosophie, et bonum naturalis et bonum rationalis. Sunt autem partes natu- 
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Une fois cette division établie, le maitre cherche a prouver son 
exhaustivité. Pour démontrer qu'il n'y a que ces trois biens humains, 
l'anonyme partira de la « considération de la vie », en se servant encore 
de la distinction entre la vie « dans le corps » et la vie spirituelle qui, 
elle, est double. Or, le manuscrit présente un texte qui est, évidemment, 
fort corrompu. Nous reproduisons ici le texte en mettant en évidence 
les changements apportés dans l'édition : 

Quod autem sit triplex bonum humanum, et non amplius, perpenditur 

ex consideratione uite. Vita enim [aut] est in corpore (corr. ex corpo- 

ris) per animam, et sic hominis, et huius [in] complementum sanitas 

conseruata usque ad terminum qui sibi positus est ab Opifice. Vita 

(corr. ex uirtus) uero spiritualis est duplex : una qua uiuit anima per 


scientiam rerum et alia qua uiuit participatione felicitatis uel (corr. ex 
ut) uirtutis?*. 


La formule distinguant une « double vie » de l’âme est ici présentée 
différemment : outre la fonction « vivificatrice » que l’âme exerce 
envers le corps (vita... est in corpore per animam)", il y a aussi une 
double vie de l'esprit (vita... spiritualis est duplex). L’âme vit ainsi 
« par la connaissance des réalités » (ce qui semble correspondre à la 
philosophie rationnelle), mais aussi grace à sa participation à la « féli- 
cité ou vertu » (ce qui correspond à la philosophie morale, sans que le 
maitre précise ici s’il s’agit de la vertu intellectuelle)“. 


Or, à la différence du commentaire de Paris, le maitre anonyme 
semble ici réduire la philosophie naturelle à ses parties inférieures, la 


ralis philosophie ordinate ad bonum humanum quod est sanitas ; partes uero rationalis 
philosophie ad bonum humanum quod est scientia coniuncta intentioni doctrine ; bo- 
num autem moralis philosophie est felicitas siue uirtus ». 


38 ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem, Prologue, ed. CERVERA 
Novo, 204, § 2. On introduit quelques variations par rapport à l'édition citée. 

3° Mais le maitre n'utilise pas la terminologie selon laquelle l'áme est « donatrice de 
vie » ou « donne/confère la vie ». 


^ Toutefois, le maitre entreprend plus tard dans le Prologue la distinction entre les 
vertus intellectuelles et consuetudinales (dont l'étude reléve de la philosophie morale, 
car il s’agit des vertus humaines). Il s'occupe également d'écarter l'étude de la vertu 
« propre à la spéculation théologique » ; cf. ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethi- 
cam veterem, Prologue, ed. CERVERA Novo, 277, § 9 : « Est enim de uirtute prout est 
illud quo habetur felicitas. Oportet ergo intelligere uirtutis diuisionem. Dimittatur au- 
tem uirtus naturalis, quia de ea non est intentio sibi ; et dimittatur uirtus que est propria 
speculationis theologice ; et sumatur hec diuisio uirtutis humane per duas differentias 
que sunt intellectualis et consuetudinalis [...] ». 
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physique et la mathématique ; en fait, l'intérét du philosophe naturel 
semble restreint au domaine de la santé, car il s'occupe de la santé 
en tant qu'équilibre des principes élémentaires dans le corps. Ainsi, 
tout autant la physique que la « partie supérieure de la philosophie 
naturelle » (que le maitre semble identifier à l’astrologie plutôt qu'à 
la philosophie première) s’orientent à la santé du corps, car l'astrolo- 
gie ne vise que l'étude des mouvements célestes qui déterminent les 
propriétés des corps terrestres. Toutefois, le texte du manuscrit est trés 
corrompu, et ne se laisse interpréter qu'en faisant recours à des sources 
paralléles. Encore ici il est convenable de citer le texte in extenso pour 
noter les modifications que nous avons introduites : 


Est autem, sicut dictum est prius, naturalis philosophia que habet 
has duas partes : mathematicam et phisicam, ordinatam ad bonum 
quod est (corr. ex in) sanitas, testante Ysidoro quod sic perpenditur 
in mathematica : mathematica enim unaqueque ad astrologiam (corr. 
ex astitus) ordinatur, quia scientia (corr. ex qui strado ? vel qui scru- 
tando) uero est (corr. ex in) determinatiua proprietatum que accidunt 
(corr. ex accidit) in inferioribus secundum motum superiorum, penes 
quas accidit alterationem fieri et conseruationem sanitatis complexio- 
nalis in humano corpore*!. 


De manière assez significative, ce paragraphe finit en rappelant l'adage 
d'Aristote que le Commentaire de Paris citait dans un contexte simi- 
laire (adage évocateur de la doctrine de l'homme-microcosme) : Sumus 
enim et nos, quodammodo, finis omnium que sunt?. 


41 ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem, Prologue, ed. CERVE- 
RA Novo, 204-05, 8 3. Cette allusion à Isidore se trouve aussi dans JEAN DE SICILE, 
Scriptum super canones Azarchelis de tabulis Toletanis, ed. F. S. PEDERSEN, « Scriptum 
Johannis de Sicilia super canones Azarchelis de tabulis Toletanis. Part II : Text », in 
Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Áge Grec et Latin, 52 (1986), 4, J5, f-g : « [...] quod 
etiam dicit Isidorus manifeste, quod astronomia est determinativa proprietatum quae 
accidunt in inferioribus penes motum superiorum ». Voir aussi ANONYMUS, Lectura in 
Ethicam veterem (Commentaire de Paris), ed. ZAVATTERO, 21.64-68 (cité ci-dessus) 


2 ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem, Prologue, ed. CERVERA Novo, 
205, 8 3. C£. Aristote, Physique, IL, 2, 194235. Sur la présence de la doctrine de l'homme-mi- 
crocosme dans le Sicut dicit Philosophus de Jean le Page (ainsi que sur l'adage aristotéli- 
cien évoqué ici), voir : C. LAFLEUR, « Une figure métissée du platonisme médiéval : Jean 
le Page et le Prologue de son Commentaire (vers 1231-1240) sur l'/sagoge de Porphyre », 
in Une philosophie dans l'histoire. Hommages à Raymond Klibansky, ed. B. MELKEVIK et 
J.M. NARBONNE (Zétésis, Textes et Essais 3), Québec 2000, 105-160 ; V.A. BUFFON, « La 
división de las ciencias y el tema del hombre-microcosmos segün algunos maestros de artes 
de Paris hacia 1250 », in Scripta Mediaevalia 4/1 (2011), 27-44. 
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Tentant d'expliquer plus en détail le critére qui sert à diviser les 
trois parties de la doctrine, le maitre s'arréte encore sur ce point ; mais 
le texte corrompu du manuscrit est tout sauf éclairant. On se conten- 
tera donc d'interpréter, pour ainsi dire, l'intention générale du maitre 
anonyme : la philosophie naturelle a deux parties, l'une ordonnée « à 
la nature matérielle de la santé » ; l'autre, supérieure, dont le propos est 
impossible à déterminer d'aprés la seule copie du texte, mais que nous 
pourrons peut-étre lier à la science des astres mentionnée précédem- 
ment. La philosophie rationnelle, quant à elle, est reliée au vrai et au 
bien (réunissant ainsi, de maniére assez particuliére, les deux objets qui 
séparaient, dans le Commentaire de Paris, la philosophie rationnelle de 
la morale), alors que la morale, sans surprise, est encore ordonnée à « la 
félicité ou vertu ».? La philosophie premiére n'est pas incluse par le 
maitre dans ce schéma général : il se contente de mentionner, une seule 
fois, la « science divine », dont l'objet est le souverain bien ; mais nous 
sommes déjà dans un autre contexte : l'ordonnancement hiérarchique 
des sciences, ou la rationalis disparait en faveur de la scientia divina. 


Telles sont les précisions que nous pouvons donner dans l'état ac- 
tuel de nos recherches sur ce manuscrit ; on peut se contenter ici de 
remarquer que cette tripartition des sciences n'est pas sans rappeler 
celle qu'on trouve dans le Commentaire de Paris, car elle repose aussi 
sur la distinction entre la fonction animatrice de l’âme (par rapport au 
corps, in corpore), et sa dimension purement spirituelle, liée aux philo- 


5 ANONYMUS, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam veterem, Prologue, $8 4-6, ed. CER- 
VERA Novo, 205-206, : « Naturalis philosophie inferior pars est ordinata ad materialem 
naturam sanitatis que est in calidis et frigidis et humidis et siccis et consequentibus 
huius ; quod patet decurrendo per partes naturalis philosophie inferiores (corr: ex infe- 
riorum) ; unde, cum hec sit deffinitio sanitatis, ‘sanitas est (corr. ex in) commensuratio 
(corr. ex commentario) calidorum et frigidorum, humidorum et siccorum in se et ad 
continens' ex parte materialis nature ordinatur inferior pars philosophie ; ex parte uero 
commensurabilis (corr. ex commenturalis ?) ad continens — cum continens dicatur prin- 
cipaliter corpus circumdans elementa (corr: ex tria uel circa), quod facit impressionem 
super corpora materialia — ordinabitur naturalis philosophie superior pars. Rationalis 
uero philosophia ordinata est ad scientiam secundum quod interpretata affectuum ueri 
et boni ; quod patet facta consideratione in partibus eius. [...] Moralis uero philosophia 
ordinata est ad bonum quod est felicitas siue uirtus ; quod patet in partibus eius mora- 
lis philosophie ». Les modifications introduites dans ce fragment sont à prendre avec 
beaucoup de précaution (c'est pourquoi on les indique entre parenthèses). Il est pour 
l'instant impossible de corriger le texte de maniére fiable, compte tenu de l'état trés 
corrompu du texte et de l'absence de sources paralléles. 
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sophies rationnelle et morale. Nous pourrions présenter cette division 
de maniére schématique ainsi : 


T 
R Bonum philosophie natura- in corpore 
lis (sanitas) 
I 
P V 
L I 
E T 
X Bonum philosophie rationa- qua vivit anima per scien- A 
lis (scientia coniuncta inten- tiam rerum 
tioni doctrine) 
B 
[9] 
N 
U spiritualis A 
M Bonum philosophie moralis qua vivit anima participatio- N 
(felicitas sive virtus) ne felicitatis vel virtuti 
I 
H M 
U E 
M 
A 
N 
U 
M 


Tableau 2. Commentaire Anonyme d'Avranches. 


IV. Remarques finales 


Étroitement apparentés, les textes didascaliques et les premiers cours 
artiens sur l'ÉN montrent l'importance de la notion de vita anime, qui 
sert à décrire les différentes dimensions de l'àme humaine : car l’âme 
peut, en effet, être considérée « en soi-même » (i.e., dans sa dimension 
spirituelle, en tant qu'elle reçoit la vie) ou dans sa condition de principe 
animateur ou vivificateur du corps (principe qui donne la vie au corps). 
Cette distinction apparait dans des contextes trés différents : division 
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générale de la philosophie (dans le Commentaire de Paris et le Com- 
mentaire d’Avranches), division des parties de la philosophie morale 
(dans le Guide de l'étudiant), discussion sur le domaine de compétence 
du physicien et du métaphysicien (comme dans le Guide de l'étudiant 
ou les Communia de anima) ; mais elle conserve une unité permettant 
dans certains cas d'appuyer l'attribution des différentes parties d'un 
texte à un méme auteur (comme dans le cas du Commentaire de Paris), 
ou encore de placer des textes divers dans un méme milieu intellectuel, 
comme le montrent par exemple les rapports entre le Guide de l'étu- 
diant et le Commentaire de Paris, ou encore les rapprochements entre 
le Commentaire de Paris et le Commentaire d'Avranches“. 
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“4 Ce dernier cas est particuliérement significatif, car le texte du Prologue du Com- 
mentaire d'Avranches est fort corrompu. Les rapprochements avec le Commentaire 
de Paris sont alors essentiels pour la compréhension de ce fragment de la Lectura 
Abrincensis. 


HAPPINESS IN LIFE AND DEATH 
DISCUSSIONS AROUND Nicomachean Ethics 1.10 
IN SOME THIRTEENTH CENTURY COMMENTARIES 


VALERIA A. BUFFON 


Introduction 


Ll matters of life and death moral considerations arise, and it seems 
that happiness concerns both of them in mediaeval philosophy. Since 
we can consider happiness in living persons as well as happiness in dead 
people, and since happiness is considered in itself life and life giver, the 
question arises as to whether the end of life would entail the end of hap- 
piness as well? From the opposite point of view, 1f death is considered 
as the end of life, can it be regarded as the end of happiness or as the 
end of misery? Fortunately, there are positions that cover most of these 
possibilities in the commentaries of the Nicomachean Ethics, although 
we may suppose that a number can be present beyond these limits. 


Even further restricting the scope of this paper to the interpreta- 
tions of Nicomachean Ethics 1.10, the number of texts to process is 
considerable. I will therefore discuss here only some representative 
samples from among the different interpretations. We will refer to pre- 
vious publications on the topic of happiness valuable in commentaries 
on the Nicomachean Ethics whenever they are available.! 


! There has been remarkable research done on this topic, starting with some clas- 
sical works such as Lottin’s and Wieland's (O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale aux 
xiie et xiiie siécles, Gembloux, 1942-1946; G. WIELAND, Ethica-Scientia Practica. Die 
Anfünge der philosophischen Ethik im 13. Jahrhundert (Beitráge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Neue Folge, 21), Münster, 1981). A new 
glance on this field of studies has been offered by Italian specialists such as Corti and 
Bianchi (M. Corti, La felicità mentale. Nuove prospettive per Calvacanti e Dante, 
Torino 1983. L. BIANCHI, “Boèce de Dacie et l’ Éthique à Nicomaque", in Documenti 
e Studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 17 (2006), 231-248). Finally, a new wave 
of specialists are editing works, starting with Zavattero and Tracey (I. ZAVATTERO, "La 
A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 


Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) pp. 21-44 
O BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.130223 
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I. The interpretation of Solon’s adage 
and the commentarial tradition 


The Nichomachean Ethics includes around Book I, chapter 10 a dis- 
cussion on whether a man can be said to be “happy” before he has 
come to the end of his life? The discussion starts at 1100a4, consid- 
ering that one can talk about happiness only in relation to a complete 
life, since misfortunes can always occur to men before the end of their 
life; this point is illustrated by the eloquent example of Priam. Then 
Aristotle advances Solon’s adage according to which, “Must no one 
at all, then, be called happy while he lives; must we, as Solon says, 
see the end?" ? After this, Aristotle includes some arguments to dis- 
prove this saying. Among them, he discusses whether the fortune or 
misfortune of descendants could alter the happiness of dead people. 
Finally, he indicates that a virtuous man should be happy no matter 
what happens to him.* 


The intricate argumentation of Aristotle gives way to a number of 
positions, including the one that man cannot be happy while alive, in- 
ferred from Solon’s saying. After that, in a controverted fragment,‘ he 
seems to claim that “If so [i.e. if happiness is an end], we shall call 
happy those among living men in whom these conditions are, and are 
to be, fulfilled; but happy men." This fragment indicates that we can 
be happy as men in whom happiness can be fulfilled, but also, we may 
consider the interpretation that men cannot be considered happy, until 
they die and only his separate soul would be considered strictly happy. 


Quaestio de Felicitate di Giacomo da Pistoia: Un tentative di interpretazione alla luce 
di una nuova edizione critica del testo", in Le Felicità nel Medioevo, ed. M. BETTETINI 
e F. PAPARELLA, Louvain-la-Neuve, 2005, 355-409; M. J. TRACEY, “An early 13th Cen- 
tury Commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics I, 4-10: The Lectio cum Ques- 
tionibus of an Arts-Master at Paris in MS Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, VIII G8, ff. 
4r-9v”, in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 17 (2006), 23-69). To 
these studies must be added the huge work of Iacopo Costa (see. n. 9); and some new 
work from Taki Suto, Violeta Cervera Novo and myself (see below). 
? [tis actually a wider fragment that goes from 110024 to 1101b8, but we will focus 
more particularly in the first mediaeval Latin interpretations on 1100a10-35. 

3 ARISTOTELES, Ethica Nicomachea, I. c. 10, 1100a10-11, english transl. by WD. 
Ross, Oxford 1925. Where not further specified, I have always used Ross's translation. 

^ EN, 1101a15-19. 


* EN,1101a20. 
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One gloss, inserted in the first Latin translation of Burgundio of Pisa 
(1150), goes in that direction; the famous gloss ut angelos 1101a20:° 


Si autem ita, beatos (100a20) dicemus vivencium quibus existunt que 
dicta sunt, beatos autem homines [ut angelos]. Et de hiis quidem in 
tantum determinatum sit. 


The same fragment in its Latin translation includes the gloss showing a 
particular interpretation, “we shall call happy among living men those 
who exist as we said, happy men as angels” (ut angelos). We can imag- 
ine what this powerful gloss must have done in the spirits of readers 
of the 13th century. Indeed, some of the interpreters took this gloss to 
infer that real or perfect happiness is only possible after death, i.e. for 
the separated soul. These interpretations have been studied by Georg 
Wieland and Anthony Celano, in the 1980s.’ 


However, the starting point bringing attention to this passage of Ar- 
istotle was R.A. Gauthier’s famous article on the “Trois commentaires 
averroistes", which studies three commentaries so called “averroists’’.® 
He begins by examining this same passage of Solon, to consider af- 
terwards the interpretations of Albert, Thomas, and those three other 
commentators.’ After studying all the positions on the timing of hap- 


5 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Ethica Noua, transl. BURGUNDIO DE PISA, ed. R.-A. GAUTH- 
IER (AL 26.2), Leiden-Bruxelles, 1972, 88, 1. 12-15. As we see in Gauthier's edition, 
the gloss [ut angelos] which has been indicated between brackets (secludit) by the 
editor because it did not pertain to the original Greek text, but was very early included 
in the manuscript tradition, so the readers could not distinguish it from the original text, 
unless they had the original at sight. About this gloss see, A. CELANO, “The ‘finis homi- 
nis’ in the thirteenth-century commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics”, in Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen âge 53 (1986), 23-53 as well as V. BUFFON, 
“Philosophers and theologians on Happiness", in Laval Théologique et Philosophique 
60: 3 (2004), 449-476 (particularly 457-458 and 468). 

7 A. CELANO, “The ‘finis hominis’”; G. WIELAND, Ethica-Scientia Practica, 143- 
220. I considered this interpretation myself in “Philosophers and theologians on Hap- 
piness" particularly regarding the commentary preserved in the manuscript in Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale de France, Lat. 3804a, ed. by R.-A. Gauthier. 

8 R.-A. GAUTHIER, “Trois commentaires ‘averroistes’ sur l Éthique à Nicomaque", 
in Archives d'Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 16 (1947-48), 187-336. 

? These commentaries are edited or being edited by Iacopo Costa: Radulphus Brito, 
Gilles of Orléans, and an anonymous author from ms. Paris 14698. See I. Costa, Le 
‘questiones’ di Radulfo Brito sull'« Etica Nicomachea », Turnhout 2008; I. Costa, 
Anonymi Artium Magistri. Questiones super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, Turnhout 
2010; I. Costa “L’Ethique à Nicomaque à la Faculté des Arts de Paris avant et aprés 
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piness and several other issues, Gauthier concludes that the denomi- 
nation “Averroist” (given by Martin Grabmann in a previous article)" 
was not accurate, and that those masters had mainly relied on Aquinas’ 
Secunda Pars as a source for their own interpretation. Now, what the 
editor of those commentaries, Iacopo Costa, has shown is that they do 
not actually follow Thomas for their interpretations; on the contrary, 
he indicates that they make use of the Secunda Pars but with their 
own intentions, which are very different from Thomas’. The distortion 
they operate in Thomas' materials are possible because Thomas him- 
self imposed upon the Aristotelian philosophy an evolution that it was 
not prepared to receive. We will illustrate, concerning our subject of 
discussion, how masters imposed upon the Aristotelian text their own 
developments according to their particular mentality. 


II. Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics 


The study on the commentaries on the Ethics still had an important point 
to examine, namely the commentaries before Albertus Magnus, that is, 
prior to Grosseteste's complete translation." Odon Lottin had done an 
interesting job in presenting two of these commentaries (Anonymous 
of Avranches and the so-called Pseudo-Peckham’s commentary)" and 
Gauthier himself was the first to edit another of those commentaries 
(the Parisian Lecturam in Ethicam Nouam). Gauthier gave on that oc- 


1277”, in Archives d'Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 79 (2012), 71-114. 
I. Costa, “Le théologien et /’Ethique à Nicomaque. Sur les usages théologiques de la 
morale aristotélicienne au XIV' siécle", in Médiévales 63 (2012), 75-89. 

10 M. GRABMANN, Der lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts und seine Stel- 
lung zur christlichen Weltanschauung. Mitteilungen aus ungedruckten Ethikkommen- 
tare (Sitzungsberichte Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 2), Munich 1931. 

1 I, Costa, “La Ética Nicomaquea en París (1270-1300)”, in Philosophia Artista- 
rum. Discusiones filosóficas de los maestros de artes de París (siglos XIII-XIV), ed. 
V. BUFFON, V. CERVERA Novo, G. FERNANDEZ WALKER y S. BOHDZIEWICZ, Santa Fe 
(Argentina), 2017, 306. Available online at: https://bibliotecavirtual.unl.edu.ar:8443/ 
handle/11185/2311 

12 ARISTOTELES, Ethica Noua, transl. ROBERTI GROSSETESTE LINCOLNIENSIS, ed. R.- 
A. GAUTHIER (Aristoteles Latinus 26.4), Leiden-Bruxelles, 1973. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, 
Super Ethica, Liber I, Lectio 11, ed. W. KUBEL (Opera omnia 14.1), Münster 1968. 

3 O. LOTT, “Psychologie et morale à la Faculté des arts de Paris aux approches 
de 1250", in Psychologie et morale aux XIF et XIIF siécles, Louvain-Gembloux 1942, 
vol. I, 503-534. 
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casion" a list of 6 commentaries based on Burgundio of Pisa's first 
translation (he did not know then that it was Burgundio's translation), 
which circulated under the names of Ethica Noua and Ethica Vetus. 
The first complete research on those 6 commentaries plus the Guide for 
Students of the Ripoll Compendium was Georg Wieland's in his dis- 
sertation published in the Beitráge series (1981), followed by Anthony 
Celano who is editing Kilwardby's commentary, and Martin Tracey 
who edited the Naples commentary.! Since then, some other scholars 
are now editing the remaining unedited commentaries. 


Anonymous of Avranches, Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam Veterem, 
ms. Avranches, Bibl. Munic., 232. (=A) Violeta Cervera Novo has 
edited part of book II in her doctoral dissertation." 


Anonymous of Paris, Lectura Parisiensis in Ethicam Veterem, ms. 
Paris, BnF, lat. 3804a and 3572, edited by Irene Zavattero.!* 


Anonymous (Pseudo-Peckham), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethi- 
cam Novam et Veterem, ms. Florence, Bib. Naz. Centrale, conv. sop- 
pr., G 4.853. (=F); ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, misc. lat., c. 71. 
(70); Prague, Národní Knihovna Ceské Republiky (before Universi- 
tní Knihovna), III, F10. Partial witness, only lectiones 22 to 39 with- 
out quaestiones (=Pr); Avranches, Bib. Munic., 232. Partial witness 
with only three lectiones (A).'° 


14 R.-A. GAUTHIER, “Le cours sur l’ Ethica nova d’un maitre és arts de Paris (vers 1235- 
1240)”, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 42 (1975), 71-141. 

5 Fernand Bossier proposed that authorship in 1996, which has since been accepted. 
Cf. F. BOSSIER, “L’élaboration du vocabulaire philosophique chez Burgundio de Pisa", 
in Aux origines du lexique philosophique européen, Actes du Colloque international 
organisé à Rome par la F.I.D.E.M., ed. J. HAMESSE (Textes et études du Moyen Age 8), 
Louvain-la-Neuve 1996, 81-116. 

15 See above n. 5. Also, cf. M. TRACEY, “An early 13th Century Commentary on Ar- 
istotle's Nicomachean Ethics I, 4-10: The Lectio cum Questionibus of an Arts-Master 
at Paris in MS Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, VIII G8, ff. 4r-9v”, in Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 17 (2006), 23-69. 


"UV, CERVERA Novo, Éthique et logique au XIIF siècle. Problèmes logi- 
co-épistémologiques dans les premiers commentaires artiens (1230-1250) sur l'Éthique 
à Nicomaque. Étude doctrinale, édition critique et traduction francaise sélectives de 
l'anonyme Lectura Abrincensis in Ethicam Veterem (ca. 1230-1240), Québec-Santa Fe 
2017, available online: https://corpus.ulaval.ca/jspui/handle/20.500.11794/27825 


18 I. ZAVATTERO,“Le prologue de la Lectura in Ethicam ueterem du “Commentaire 
de Paris" (1235-1240). Introduction et texte critique", in Recherches de Théologie et 
Philosophie Médiévales 77: 1 (2010), 1-33. 


? V, BUFFON, “Anonyme (Pseudo-Peckham), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
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Robert Kilwardby, Scriptum in libros Ethicorum, ms. Cambridge, 
Peterhouse 206. (=C); ms. Praga, Národní Knihovna Ceské Repub- 
liky (before Universitní Knihovna), III, F10 (Pr: partial witness, only 
book I). It is being edited by Anthony Celano.” 


III. Topics around happiness and death 


After this short introduction let us have an overview of some of the 
interpretations which arise from the reading of Solon's passage. I will 
just remember what has already been studied and add a few consid- 
erations, not yet examined and which are proper to the subject of this 
book: life and death. 


The question comes to mind the instant we read, “so we are not 
happy during life?" usquequo vivit?! Of course, scholastic authors 
tend here to apply their usual distinctions to indicate several kinds of 
happiness related more to life or else better suited to a human state 
after death. These new taxonomies include felicitas perfecta, felicitas 
imperfecta; felicitas intellectualis, felicitas ciuilis; felicitas meritoria, 
felicitas premiatoria; felicitas causata, felicitas incausata; felicitas 
creata and increata; and last but not least beatitude in opposition to 
felicitas.” 


Nouam et Veterem, Prologue (vers 1240-1244)”, in Recherches de théologie et philos- 
ophie médiévales 78: 2 (2011), 297-382. 

20 A. CELANO, “Robert Kilwardby and the limits of Moral Science", in Philosophy 
and the God of Abraham, ed. J. LoNG (Papers in Mediaeval Studies 12), Toronto 1991, 
31-40. A. CELANO, "Robert Kilwardby on Ethics", in 4 Companion to the philosophy of 
Robert Kilwarby, ed. H. LAGERLUND and P. THOM (Brill's companions to the Christian 
tradition, 37), Leiden 2013, 315-352. 

?! ARISTOTELES, Ethica Noua, transl. BURGUNDIO DE PISA, ed. R.-A. GAUTHIER, 
84.15-17: *Utrum igitur neque alium nullum hominum beatificandum usquequo utique 
vivit, secundum Solonem vero oportunum finem inspicere?" 


? On the difference between felicitas and beatitudo see CELANO, “The finis homi- 
nis..." ; on felicitas creata and increata see WIELAND, Ethica Scientia Practica ; on 
felicitas meritoria and premiatoria see COSTA, “Le théologien et /’Ethique à Nico- 
maque” and ID., “La Ética Nicomaquea en París (1270—1300)". Also, on other distinc- 
tions see V. BUFFON, “Le De felicitate dans les Communia de Salamanque. Contexte 
de composition et sources", in Les philosophies morale et naturelle du Pseudo-Robert 
Grosseteste. Étude, édition et traduction des Communia de Salamanque (ms. Salaman- 
ca, BU 1986, fol. 99ra-102vb), dir. C. LAFLEUR, Paris 2018, 45-65; also see V. BUFFON, 
“Philosophers and theologians on Happiness", 449-476. 
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Let us start in medias res. Albertus Magnus investigates this topic 
in his Super Ethica (ca. 1250-1252) lessons XI and XIII, directly ques- 
tioning the nature of happiness before death. Albert is the first to ex- 
plain who Solon was, “this Solon, he says, is an Athenian citizen virtu- 
ous and wise who gave them laws, of which some have been translated 
into Latin".? He reconsiders the inconvenience of acquiring happiness 
through death (cum morietur), because it is actually the extreme misery 
(extremam miseriam). Then, asking whether happiness (felicitas) is at 
the end of life (in terminum uitae) or not,” he states as arguments in fa- 
vor, several reasonable considerations, for instance: if something is in 
movement, it has not yet reached the end of movement, so if happiness 
is the end and virtues are a movement towards it, then it comes when 
movement ceases;? some other arguments are taken from Aristotle and 
Cicero.” However, he claims that there is happiness in life, which is 
civil happiness, yet he cannot exclude contemplative happiness (of the 
divine) from life.” The implication is that he keeps the possibility of 
contemplative happiness during life. 


Regarding happiness of the separated soul, while asking whether 
civil happiness can reside in the separated soul or not, he indicates that 
in the separated soul there can be contemplative happiness ? Then Al- 


23 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 11, Expositio Littere, ed. KÜBEL 57a.5- 
8: "Solon iste fuit civis Atheniensis sapiens virtuosus, qui eis leges condidit, de quibus 
multae in Latinum translatae sunt". 

24 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, 11, ed. KÜBEL, 57.26-27. 


?5 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 11, arg. 2, ed. KÜBEL, 57b.39: “Prae- 
terea, dum aliquid est in motu, non est in fine sui motus, quia eo habito cessat; sed per 
totam vitam sunt operationes virtutum, quae sunt motus ad felicitatem sicut ad finem." 


6 An interesting argument is the sixth (ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, arg. 6, ed. 
KUBEL, 57.63-67): "Praeterea, felicitas est finis, quem consequitur civis ex maximis 
operationibus virtutum; sed maximus actus fortitudinis est circa mortem, ut dicitur in 
Tertio; ergo cum nihil consequatur per hoc quod sit ante mortem, videntur, quod felic- 
itas sit post mortem". 

27 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 11, q. 1, ed. KUBEL, 57b.75-58a:, “Solu- 
tio: Concedimus, quod felicitas civilis non est secundum terminum vitae, sed in vita 
hominis; sed per hoc non excludimus, quin felicitas contemplativa divina non sit in vita". 

28 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 11, q. 2, ed. KUBEL, 59.3-9: “Solu- 
tio: Dicendum, quod felicitas civilis est operatio prudentiae, secundum quam intrat 
in substantiam aliarum virtutum quae sunt in potentiis inferioribus, determinans eis 
medium; et ideo in anima separata non potest esse talis felicitas, etsi felicitas aliqua, 
scilicet contemplativa. Et concedimus rationes ad hoc." This distinction between civil 
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bert follows Aristotle’s argumentation, paraphrasing it like this: “hap- 
piness is not said to be at the end of life, as if dying was the essence of 
happiness, because Solon did not want to say that; however, it is ac- 
cording to the judgement, because only in death it seems that someone 
has been happy.”? It is the assertion itself and the moment of asserting, 
not the fact, which has to be carefully considered according to Albert, 
because only at the end of life can one ‘truly’ say that one has been 
happy. In any case, one cannot be called happy if there is still a portion 
of life remaining, because there is then still a possibility to be unhappy. 
Thus, as in any judgement on contingencies, one can only speak ‘truly’ 
about the past or about the present when no future contingents remain. 
If there remains any future contingent, any judgement passed on it will 
have no truth value until that future contingent arrives or not. 


Aquinas is less optimistic about happiness in life, because of the 
possibility of change and of suffering evil; happiness in this life is not 
perfect, thus, the perfect happiness (beatitudo) is expected after life 


and contemplative happiness, the magister coloniensis makes in Super Ethica 1, lectio 
7, 32-33: "Solutio: Dicendum quod summum dicitur dupliciter: vel simpliciter, et sic 
est unum tantum, quod est deus; et sic non quaeritur hic. Vel summum alicui, et hoc 
est, ad quod ordinantur omnes operationes propriae illius rei; etsi, quaeritur: hic sum- 
mum bonum hominis, et ad quod ordinantur omnes operationes propriae quae sunt-ei- 
us, inquantum-est homo, non autem operationes communes, vel aegritudinales. Natura 
autem animae rationalis, per quam homo est homo, potest dupliciter considerari: aut 
secundum se, et sic est rationalis, aut secundum suam summitatem, qua attingit intel- 
lectum; quia ratio creatur in umbra et horizonte intelligentiae, et sic est intellectualis; 
unde Commentator dicit, quod anima est intellectualis participatione, intelligentiae 
vero sunt intelligibiles per essentiam. Et secundum hoc est hic duplex ordo in acti- 
bus suis propriis, quia inquantum ratiocinativa, sic est principium exteriorum operum, 
quia ratio est contingentium; et sic est optimum eius civilis felicitas. Inquantum autem 
attingit intellectualitatem, sic actus eius est contemplatio, et sic finis eius et optimum 
est contemplativa felicitas. Et sic secundum duos ordines duo sunt summe bona homi- 
nis, quorum tamen unum ordinatur ad alterum, scilicet civilis ad contemplativam, quia 
omne regimen, quod est per civilem, quaeritur propter quietem, in qua libere possit 
esse contemplatio. Et sic finis eius et optimum est contemplativa felicitas, quia una 
est materialis et dispositiva ad alteram. Et sic relinquitur, quod tantum sit poni unum 
optimum hominis". Italics are mine. 

? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 11, Sententia, ed. KUBEL, 59a.42-b.1: 
“non dicitur felicitas esse secundum terminum vitae, quasi mori sit de essentia felic- 
itatis, quia Solon noluit hoc dicere, sed quantum ad iudicium, quia scilicet tantum in 
morte videtur aliquis fuisse felix." 
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(post hanc vitam).*° If some of the posterior commentaries examined 
by Gauthier follow Thomas’ interpretation which is coherent with his 
Secunda Pars (the Paris commentary does not even ask the question), 
Radulphus Brito (Raoul le Breton, ca. 1295) is not of the same opinion. 
For him, there is indeed perfect happiness in this life, although he does 
not deny that there is happiness after death, which exists according to 
faith and truth?! 


With a similar opinion to Radulphus’, John of Dinsdale's commen- 
tary (ca. 1283), recently edited by Taki Suto, indicates the “nature argu- 
ment", that is, if nature requires that sufficient end, which 1s happiness, 
then there has to be someone who is truly happy (potest vere dici fe- 
lix).? Another English commentary edited by Suto, the Anonymous of 
Worcester (1272-1295), goes further, because after presenting Solon's 
passage, it concludes that whoever finishes his life acting well, is ab- 
solutely happy, simpliciter felix,? a strong claim which shows that the 


30 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Sententia Libri Ethicorum, Lectio 16, ed. GAUTHIER, Roma 
1966, 60a.215-b.225: *Et si ita est ut dictum est, «beatos dicemus» illos de numero 
viventium in hac vita quibus existunt in praesenti et existent in futuro ea quae dicta sunt; 
sed quia ista videntur non usquequaque attingere ad condiciones supra de felicitate po- 
sitas, subdit quod tales dicimus beatos sicut homines, qui in hac vita mutabilitati subiec- 
ta non possut perfectam beatitudinem habere. Et quia non est inane naturae desiderium, 
recte aestimari potest quod reservatur homini perfecta beatitudo post hanc vitam". 

3! RADULPHUS BRITO, Questiones super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, 1, q. 34, Re- 
sponsio, ed. COSTA, 258.17-24: *Ad istam questionem est intelligendum quod quidam 
philosophi, sicut Averroys et multi alii non posuerunt aliam felicitatem nisi illam que 
est in hac vita, sed Avicenna et Algazel, qui fuerunt iudei, bene posuerunt aliam feli- 
citatem in alia vita, nec etiam Philosophus videtur expresse negare eam. Sed dico quod 
in hac vita aliquis homo potest esse felix felicitate humana, perfecta etiam, secundum 
quod est possibile in hac vita. Secundo dico quod secundum fidem et veritatem felicitas 
hominis in hac vita non est perfecta, immo post mortem: tunc habet homo perfectam 
felicitatem". 

32 [OANNES DE DINSDALE, Quaestiones super librum primum Ethicorum, q. 33, ed. T. 
SUTO (I reproduce some of the contents of this provisory edition with permission of the 
editor), Kyoto, 2017, 126: “Et quia natura non deficit semper sed in paucioribus et in 
minori parte, sequitur quod aliquis homo uere potest dici felix." 

33 ANONYMUS WIGORDIENSIS, Quaestiones super librum primum Ethicorum, q. 27, 
ed. T. Suto (“Anonymous of Worcester's Quaestiones supre librum Ethicorum", in 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 82 (2015), 317-389), 375.30- 
376.5: “Dicendum quod refert dicere uel quaerere utrum aliquis sit felix in uita et 
utrum possit uere dici quod aliquis sit felix in uita ista. Manifestum quod homo est 
felix secundum quod Aristoteles accipit felicitatem, quia post mortem nemo acquirit 
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leading interpretation among commentators in the second half of the 
13th century was not that of Aquinas. Nonetheless, they tend, as did 
Radulphus and others before him, to soften their position indicating 
that by faith and truth or theologically it can be said otherwise. 


IV. Happiness as a kind of life 


Going back to the 1240’s, we can find some more alternative interpre- 
tations, which to some extent set a number of questions to be asked 
around this topic. Starting with the anonymous Lectura wrongly at- 
tributed to John Peckham, the author states as a dialectical position 
that happiness cannot be after life;** with the intention of course of 
responding that there is happiness after life — following what according 
to him is Aristotle’s position. Although Aristotle did not established 
that happiness is of soul and body after death, nevertheless our master 
advances a counterfactual: if the Philosopher had said that body re- 
surges with soul after death, he would have said that happiness is of 
the compound but ratione anime, or even that it is of the soul alone.? 


felicitatem. Sed dicit Solon quod post uitam potest uere iudicari utrum fuerit felix, quia 
euasit pericula. Et Aristoteles reprehendit Solonem et dicit quod dum homo uiuit uere 
potest dici felix. Alioquin non esset uera de praeterito talis propositio. Verumtamen ex 
toto non errauit Solon, quia in uita ista non potest cum certitudine dici quod aliquis sit 
felix; quia non est certum quomodo finiet uitam. Et cum hoc concordat Aristoteles in 
fine illius partis: “Quid dicere prohibet felicem bene operantem sic uicturum adendum 
et finiturum", innuens per hoc quod simpliciter felix est, si finiat in bene operando." 

34 ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOHANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 5, F f. 26va, O f. 21vb: “Quia nec manent actus uir- 
tutum, uirtus autem medium est quo unitur felicitas anime, ergo nec felicitas erit in 
anima post mortem. [...] Item, omne quod est in anima separata incorruptibile est in ea, 
sed omnis habitus anime in coniuncto corruptibilis est, ergo et uirtus. Ex quo arguitur 
cum omnis habitus in coniuncto sit corruptibilis et omnis habitus anime separate, ergo 
uirtus non erit in anima separata. Ergo, cum sit medium uniens felicitatem cum anima 
separata, felicitas non inerit post mortem". 

55 ANONYMUS (PsEUDO-IOHANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 5, F f. 26va, O f. 21vb: "Respondendum quod felicitas 
inest post mortem et forte philosophus non attendens quod anima post istam uitam re- 
surgeret cum corpore suo poneret quod anime per se inesset, hoc tamen nescio sed siue 
poneret quod corpus resurgeret et quod illi coniuncto inesset sed ratione anime, siue 
poneret quod non, et quod inesset anime solum. Tamen dico quod diceret quod felicitas 
inest post mortem. [...] [O f. 22ra] [...] Ad aliud dicendum quod ille idem habitus 
siue eadem scientia quam prius habuerit anima in coniuncto [F f. 26vb] potest habere 
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Some examination guides of that period show the results of this teach- 
ing, such as the Barcelona Examination Compendium,” and the Sala- 
manque Communia? Both compendia argue for happiness after death, 
i.e. of the separated soul. Thus, not only did our masters teach this in 
class, but it was even a part of the exam. Here we see an interpretation 
contrary to that of the second part of the century, where commentators 
considered happiness to be plainly located in life. 


Another position, using before Thomas the distinction between 
perfect and imperfect happiness, is that of the Anonymous Parisian 
Lectura (1235-1240). Along with other first commentaries, it divides 
the life of the soul according to the NE division corresponding to De 
anima divisions. Thus, the Paris Lectura argues for a correspondence 
between each part of the soul and the life it entails: the life of desire is 


separata nec est inconueniens si prius existens corruptibilis fiat postea incorruptibilis, 
causa enim obliuionis anime erat uel ratione corporis uel transmutantium concomi- 
tantium animam in coniuncto. Hec autem non sunt in ea cum separatur. Concedo ergo 
rationes per quas ostenditur quod manet uirtus in anima separata". (/talics are mine) 
On happiness of the soul, body and compound, cf. V. BUFFON, “¿Quién o qué es feliz? 
Consideraciones sobre el sujeto de la felicidad en un comentario anónimo a la Ética 
Nicomaquea (1241-1244), in Temas Medievales 25 (2017), 141-164. 


36 ANONYMUS, Compendium examinatorium "Nos gravamen”, $ 94, ed. C. LAFLEUR, 
Québec 1999: “Item queritur utrum corpus sit natum recipere felicitatem sicut anima. 
Et uidetur quod sic, cum sit instrumentum per quod anima operatur bonum. Et ita 
uidetur corpus mereri sicut anima. —Ad hoc dicimus quod secundum theologos hoc 
habet ueritatem, quia ponunt animam reiungi corpori post mortem. Sed hoc est plus per 
miraculum quam per naturam. Simpliciter enim hoc est innaturale, et ideo non ponitur 
a philosophis. Et propter hoc cum felicitas sit post mortem, sicut probat hic auctor, et 
non ponunt philosophi animam post mortem coniungi corpori, ideo proprie felicitas 
per naturam debetur solum anime et non corpori. $ 95 Gratia huius queritur utrum sit 
felicitas ante mortem. Et uidetur quod sic, quia, sicut dicit hic auctor, felicitas est in 
uita. Felicitas enim quedam uita dicitur. Sed uita est ante mortem, ergo et felicitas. — 
Solutio. Dicendum quod duplex est uita. Vna scilicet in qua uiuit anima cum corpore, 
et hec est temporalis et inconstans; et ideo de tali non est felicitas. Est autem alia uita 
qua uiuit anima in se intelligendo et affectando Primum, et in tali est felicitas. Anima 
enim maxime uiuit in se post mortem, cum sit a corpore separata. Et ideo innuit hic 
Aristotiles felicitatem esse post mortem". 

37 PSEUDO-ROBERTUS GROSSETESTE, Communia: Circa moralem philosophiam, ed. 
C. LAFLEUR et al., Paris-Québec 2018, 81: *Dicendum quod felicitas non est effectus 
virtutum in morte vel ante mortem, sed post. Unde virtutes non reducunt felicitatem in 
anima nisi post separationem sui a corpore. — Ad aliud dicendum quod felicitas non est 
bravium pro virtute in morte vel ante mortem, sed post; et sic felicitas est actus inper- 
mutabilis, sicut conclusum est". 
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for the vegetative soul, civil life is for the sensible soul, and contempla- 
tive life for the intellectual soul. It is through the latter life that we unite 
with happiness. This scholar asks whether the division of lives in vo- 
luptuosa (life of pleasures), ciuilis (civil or political life) and contem- 
plativa (contemplative life) is sufficient or exhaustive; it seems that it 
is not exhaustive because all three lives are imperfect. He then provides 
two answers: 1) the division of lives must not be thorough. So he will 
introduce a fourth kind of life, i.e. the life of the separated soul, which 
is perfect and entails happiness “according to theologians”; 2) another 
answer is according to philosophers: contemplative life is happiness as 
long as it refers to the knowledge without images (sine fantasmate) and 
with virtue corresponding to the higher echelons of the soul. Indeed, 
the contemplative life is knowledge from the upper part of the specula- 
tive intellect which knows without images, and virtues from the upper 
part of the practical intellect. This kind of distinction, according to 
philosophers or philosophy and according to theologians or theology, 
is already usual among Arts Masters in this period, as we have already 
seen in the examination compendia.” 


38 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam Nouam, ed. GAUTHIER, 116: “Ad hec est duplex 
respontio, et est prima hec. Auctor non sumit in ista diuisione omnes differencias uite 
et sic patet «quod» insufficienter procedunt predicta argumenta; et sic patet quod non 
diuidit uitam inconuenienter. Posset enim de facili responderi ad predictas oppositiones 
quod de illa uita que est cum anima separata potest predicari felicitas et sic patet quod 
non sumit hic sufficienter modos ipsius uite. Et ista respontio est penes theologos". “Est 
autem alia respontio secundum philosophos et hec est respontio. Dicendum est quod 
uita in quam ponendo felicitatem non errabant philosophi predicatur de uita contem- 
platiua. [...] Et sic patet quod uita que est idem felicitati predicatur de uita contempla- 
tiua in quantum uita contemplatiua est circa cognitionem sine fantasmate et uirtutem 
que est circa partem superiorem intellectus practici siue uirtutis desideratiue". Also, 
for another allusion to the different interpretation of philosophers and theologians, cf. 
ANONYOVS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam 
et Veterem, Lectio 17, questio 6, F f. 28va; O f. 23: “Ad obiectum respondendum quod 
et si perficiat homo secundum plura, quia tamen felicitas post mortem completius et 
permanentius perficit animam quam felicitas in uita perficiat corpus et animam, ideo, 
illa perfectior et completior. Sed si illa eque perficeret coniunctum, sicut ista animam, 
bene obiceret, et loquor secundum philosophum quia secundum theologum felicitas 
non debet dici actus anime per se.” See also I. ZAVATTERO, “Le bonheur parfait dans 
les premiers commentaires de l'Éthique à Nicomaque", in Revue de Théologie et de 
philosophie 139 (2007), 311-327. 


3° A full exam on this distinction proposed by the Paris Lectura is developped in 
BUFFON, “Philosophers and Theologians on Happiness", 470-475. 
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Finally, Robert Kilwardby by 1245 indicates that people alive are 
really good, and, according to Aristotle, if they are good they are really 
happy: “this is against those who say that Aristotle wanted that the 
living could be happy only incompletely”.# In the next lesson, Kil- 
wardby examines the gloss “felices ut angelos", and he interprets it in 
an unexpected way for that period. This must be understood, he says, 
not because men are immortal like angels but because they are perfect 
in their own order (in ordine suo).*! In this same lesson, he will remove 
from the scope of ethics the question on the possibility of the soul or 
the compound to be happy after death, because, he says, Aristotle does 
not speak about that.? We must admit, in agreement with Celano, that 
this is the most philologically accurate of all interpretations. 


We had until now a brief summary on the issue of whether happi- 
ness is before or after death. In any case, the discussion splits in two 
main subjects by the middle of the century. Firstly, some questions re- 
gard happiness, whether it is in this life or after death (in uita —post 
mortem); secondly is considered the question whether the fortune of 
living descendants can alter the happiness of dead ancestors, all this 
following literally Aristotle's text. 


Reconsidering the gloss “ut angelos", perhaps we could infer that 
once the gloss was gone, the interpretation should change, i.e. with 


4 ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Scriptum supra libros Ethicorum, Lectio 14, C, 293ra; P f. 
9ra: “Et notandum diligenter quod uocat hic Aristoteles uiuentes uere bonos, quia non 
est uere bonus nisi simpliciter felix, et secundum ipsum aliqui uiuentes sunt uere boni, 
secundum ipsum aliqui uiuentes sunt felices simpliciter, quod est contra eos qui dicunt 
Aristoteles uelle uiuentem felicitari nisi incomplete". CELANO, “The finis hominis", 
29-30. 

41 ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Scriptum supra libros Ethicorum, Lectio 15, C, 293va 
P f. 9vb: *...tunc dicemus uiuentes esse beatos quibus supradicte condiciones conue- 
niunt et addit qualiter dicemus eos beatos ut angelos, et hoc sic intelligendum est: non 
quia homines uiuentes inmortales sint sicut angeli, set quia perfecti sunt in ordine suo". 

42 ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Scriptum supra libros Ethicorum, Lectio 15, C, 293va; P, 
9vb: *Habemus ergo determinacionem prime questionis scilicet utrum uiuens felicitebi- 
tur uel non. Et uidetur Aristotelem determinasse iam quod sic. Et hoc dico de illa felici- 
tate de qua locutus est in hoc libro quam ipse super et ubique uocat actum perfectum se- 
cundum uirtutem, unde forte non intendit de illa felicitate nisi que dicitur uita secundum 
modum doctrine ciuilis, nec debuit forte doctrina ciuilis de alia felicitate perscrutari. 
Vtrum enim post mortem felicitetur anima uel totius homo forte non pertinet ad ipsam 
nec hoc determinat Aristoteles". Cfr. CELANO, “The finis hominis”, 30, n. 27. 
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Grosseteste’s translation, which asserts that “those living are happy as 
men." However, actually, even if considering that perhaps the Philos- 
opher does not state literally happiness after death (according to Radul- 
phus Brito, Aristotle does not negate it either), commentators continue 
affirming that true and perfect happiness is only after death.“ Although 
Aristotle may not uphold that, they conclude what their common sense 
tells them. 


One way to do that is by drawing certain distinctions, which make 
it possible to establish one form of happiness in life and another af- 
ter death, i.e. the distinction between felicitas and beatitudo. Follow- 
ing Anthony Celano, I analysed the difference between eudaimon and 
makarios in the NE and the mutatis mutandis parallels in the Latin 
translation felix and beatus.* This distinction is well exploited by theo- 
logians, such as Kilwardby and Aquinas.*° We must remember that in 
the 1240s, when Kilwardby is writing his Paraphrase, or Commentary 
in the form of Sententia, the question on beatitudo and on visio dei has 
gone through a lot of controversy, leading even to condemnations.‘ 
However, even if this road has been already visited, there are some 
other distinctions that have not been explored so far. 


For example, an element, recurrent in at least two commentaries, is 
the identification of life with happiness, to a point where the Parisian 
Lectura in Ethicam Nouam asks why we call happiness life.^* He takes 
this from Augustine, perhaps through contemporary authors such as 


55 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Ethica Nicomachea, transl. ROBERTI GROSSETESTE recensio 
pura, 158.5-7, ed. R.-A. GAUTHIER (Aristoteles Latinus 26.3), Leiden-Bruxelles 1972: 
“Si autem ita, beatos dicemus (1101a20) vivencium quibus existunt et existent que 
dicta sunt, beatos autem ut homines." 

^ Cf. RADULPHUS BRITO, Questiones super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, I, q. 34, 
Responsio, ed. Costa, 258. See above n. 29. 

55 BUFFON, “Philosophers and Theologians on Happiness", 456-457. 

46 CELANO, “The finis hominis", 29-30 and 35-37. 

^' On the general discussion, cf. Ch. TROTTMANN, La vision béatifique. Des dis- 
putes scolastiques à sa définition par Benoit XII (Bibliothèque des écoles françaises 
d’Athènes et de Rome 289), Roma 1995, 233-243. About the Artistae and their discus- 
sion of this topic, cf. V. BUFFON, “L’assimilation au divin à la Faculté des arts de Paris 
au Xme siècle” ein A. Musco et G. MUSOTTO, Coexistence et Coopération au Moyen 
Áge, Palermo 2014, 303-320. 

48 ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam Nouam, ed. GAUTHIER, 107: “Ad hoc dicendum 
est quod felicitas est uita anime", and 116: “Item queritur quare dicitur felicitas uita?" 
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Alexander of Hales and Jean of La Rochelle,” indicating that happi- 
ness gives life to the soul just as the soul gives life to the body.?? Pseu- 
do-Peckham's Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam et Veterem 
also considers the identification of felicitas with life, including actions 
regulated by reason,*! and as a final reflection he claims that happi- 
ness after death is more complete than in this life.? He has already 
explained — as did the commentary of Paris — the division in three vitae: 
voluptuosa, ciuilis, contemplatiua.® It would be interesting to compare 
what happens later with this classification of lives. Regarding that, Al- 
bertus Magnus, for example, would rather stay in the sphere of the civil 
life (in civili vita) and thus avoids adding an extra life, such as the life 
of the separated soul.** However, he will reconsider this when speaking 
about Solon's saying. 


4 GAUTHIER, “Le cours sur l’Ethica Noua", 107, n. y. 


°° ANONYMUS, Lectura in Ethicam Nouam, ed. GAUTHIER, 116: “Ad hoc duplex re- 
sponsio. Prima est hec. Sicut anima est dans uitam corpori, similiter felicitas est uita 
anime; et sicut anima diffundit uitam per totum corpus, sic felicitas est uita cuiuslibet 
anime. Et ideo dicitur felicitas uita. — Aliter dicendum est quod uitam esse in aliquo 
uel aliquid esse est duobus modis. Est enim uita in aliquo sicut «in recipiente> et est 
uita in aliquo sicut in agente aud perficiente et dante uitam; et felicitas dicitur esse uita 
quia dat uitam, anima autem dicitur esse uita quia recipit uitam a felicitate; et sic anima 
est uita, et felicitas; et differt sicut iam dictum est". See also ZAVATTERO, “Le bonheur 
parfait", 316. 


5! ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 7, q. 2, F f. 11vb, O f. 10vb: “Sed unio anime intellectiue 
cum corpore duplex est: aut quo ad essentiam eius et substantiam, et hec unio dat esse 
et uitam naturalem, uel quo ad operationes ratione regulatas et hec unio dat uitam que 
dicitur felicitas, et ista uita et felicitas idem sunt et tempore non dissonant sed simul 
sunt, immo idem. Sed uita aliis modis dicta et felicitas non sunt idem". 

°° ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 17, questio 6, F, 28va; O, 23va: “Respondendum quod sine 
dubio felicitas, si dicatur esse in uita et post uitam, completior est post uitam quam 
in uita. — Ad obiectum respondendum quod etsi perficiat homo secundum plura, quia 
tamen felicitas post mortem completius et permanentius perficit animam quam felicitas 
in uita perficiat corpus et animam, ideo illa perfectior et completior, sed si illa eque per- 
ficeret coniunctum sicut ista animam bene obiceret et loquor secundum philosophiam 
quia secundum theologum felicitas non debet dici actus anime per se". 

53 ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 7, q. 4, O f. 11ra, F £. 12rb. 


* Cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super Ethica, I, lectio 4, ed. KUBEL, 20-21. 
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V. Happiness in Death 


To talk about happiness as being closely related to the very moment 
of death is an unusual question; not only is it not closely related to 
Aristotle’s argument, but it also goes beyond into the domain of natural 
philosophy. In question 4 of Lectio 16 of the Anonymous Lectura cum 
questionibus in Ethicam Nouam et Veterem, we read: 
De quarto queritur utrum morienti possit inesse felicitas, quod non 
uidetur per litteram, quia dicit quod non est dicendum aliquem esse 


beato usquequo uiuit; sed constat quod moriens aduc uiuit; ergo mori- 
entem non est dicendum esse beatum.? 


The master asks if happiness can reside in those who are dying, bear- 
ing in mind that Aristotle literally says that no one can be said happy 
while he lives. Even those who are in agony are still alive, so, techni- 
cally speaking, dying people should not be said happy (beatus) yet. 
Against this, our master claims with the Philosopher that happiness is 
after death (post mortem); thus, in the status closest to that there should 
be happiness, because there can be happiness in a complete life.?6 Ac- 
cording to another argument, in dying people good and evil reside: evil 
because of death which resides in them. This brings about a new ques- 
tion: whether death is something bad, which seems not to be the case, 
since corruption is a natural thing and nature is good.” Against that,** 


55 ANONYMOUS (PsEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 4, F f. 6r ; O f. 21vb. We include this entire Questio as 
Appendix, see below, 42-44. 

56 ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 4, F f. 26rb-va; O f. 21vb: “Contra: Dicit hic actor 
quod post mortem habet inesse felicitas ergo in statu in quo magis accedit ad illum 
statum magis habet inesse. Sed status qui est in morte magis accedit ad statum post 
mortem quam status qui est in uita perfecta. Ergo cum inferius dicat felicitatem inesse 
in uita perfecta, dicens quin prohibet dicere eum felicem qui exterioribus sufficienter 
habundat etiam in uita perfecta, multo plus uidetur quod insit in morte". 

57 ANONYMUS (PsEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 4, F f. 26va; O f. 21vb: “Item dicit quod morienti uidetur 
inesse bonum et malum et dicitur malum propter mortem que inest. Queritur ergo utrum 
mors sit malum, quod non uidetur quia cum generatio et corruptio sint eiusdem et genera- 
tio est naturalis ergo et corruptio; sed omne naturale bonum; ergo et corruptio siue mors". 

58 ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam et 
Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 4, F f. 26va; O f. 21vb: “Sed contra. Cum mors sit motus ad non 
esse et non esse malum ergo et mors". 
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an argument based on the convertibility of transcendentals indicates 
that because death 1s a movement towards non-being, and non-being is 
bad, therefore death is bad. 


The answer is finally that there is no happiness in dying people. 
The latter are near to happiness, but the happiness they approach is an 
absolute and spiritual happiness which can only be fully possessed af- 
ter death, the happiness which is possible in a perfect life being merely 
temporal (felicitas temporalis). At this point, dying people seem to be 
in a theoretical void, where not only are they dying, which is something 
bad as the master has already said, but moreover they do not even enjoy 
a foretaste of that happiness which is only available for those already 
dead. This theoretical void calls for compassion, because even if this 
person was virtuous during life, he or she must be completely unhappy 
at death. Our compassionate master shows his humanity by carving out 
a little theoretical place for dying people. However, the anonymous 
master says, if that absolute and spiritual happiness can be found in a 
perfect life, it can just as well be found at the very moment of death. 
This is the only text we found among commentaries on the NE of the 
13th century, where a place is made for the very moment of death “in 
morte siue cum moritur". 


In contrast to this text, Robert Kilwardby reduces the issue by af- 
firming that the dying people of whom Aristotle talks are actually those 
already dead. This might seem to spell out the end of the problem, like 
an Alexandrian sword cutting through this theoretical Gordian knot. 
Nevertheless, he stays with the problem of the perfect or complete life: 
what is this complete life of which Aristotle speaks? This is connected 
with another discussion of the hierarchy of virtues. In lesson 15, Kil- 
wardby combines the perfect life with a perfect virtue (which is actu- 


°° ANONYMUS (PsEUDO- IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 16, q. 4, F f. 26va; O f. 21vb: “—Respondendum quod mori- 
enti non inest felicitas. Ad illud quod obicitur in contrarium dicendum quod felicitas de 
qua hic loquitur inest solum post mortem, est felicitas simpliciter et spiritualis, et hec 
solum inest post mortem. Sed illa de qua loquitur postea quod inest in uita perfecta hec 
est felicitas temporalis que idem est quod prosperitas. Sed si illa spiritualis felicitas pos- 
set esse in uita perfecta, concedem quod posset etiam esse in morte siue cum moritur." 

9 ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Scriptum supra libros Ethicorum, Lectio 14, C f. 292va; 
P f. 8vb: “uidetur enim morienti «1100219» et accipitur ibi moriens pro mortuo, sicut 
patet ex littera sequenti". The italics indicate the lemma that the author interprets. 
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ally part of the definition of happiness, 1.e. acting according to perfect 
virtue). He interprets here perfect virtue as the “collection of the four 
cardinal virtues”. Thus, the perfect life is the life driven by the perfor- 
mance of the perfect virtue.*' Changing then the sense in which he in- 
terprets the word perfecta for “best” instead of “final” or finished", he 
manages to elude the problem, avoiding an approach to happiness after 
death in the context of the Nicomachean Ethics. This is a very elegant 
solution in order not to accept happiness after death in Aristotle and at 
the same time not to contradict Christian tradition. 


VI. The influence of the living upon the dead 


Another recurrent question in commentaries, because explicitly stated 
in Aristotle's text, inquires whether the happiness of dead people can be 
altered by the fortunes and misfortunes of living relatives and friends. 
There are also different positions surrounding this point. Some con- 
sider that dead people can only be influenced by what they know: for 
example, the Anonymous (Pseudo-Peckham) Lectura considers four 
kinds of knowledge of which only two are possible for dead people, 
i.e. for separated souls, and those are by revelation and by inspection of 
the First Cause as in a mirror (per speculum); nevertheless, he admits 
that probably Aristotle knew nothing about these kinds of knowledge.” 
In another question, where our master examines knowledge of evil ac- 
tions committed when the person was alive, he affirms that the sadness 
those evil actions provoked is past, just as the actions are past, so it 


9! ROBERTUS KILWARDBY, Scriptum supra libros Ethicorum, Lectio 15, C f. 293va 
P f. 9vb: “Et nota quod uocat operacionem secundum uirtutem esse perfectam. Vita 
enim perfecta est in uirtute que regitur quadruplici uirtute principali. Collectio enim 
quatuor uirtutum cardinalium dicitur uirtus perfecta et operacio huius uite est secun- 
dum uitam perfectam et ad operacionem talis uite inuitat homines ciuilis doctrina". 

6 ANONYMUS (PsEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 18, q. 3, F f. 29vb-30ra; O f. 25ra: “Respondendum quod 
multipliciter est modus cognoscendi: unus est rerum in proprio genere, alius est modus 
cognoscendi res non in proprio genere siue in re extra sed interius in anima, et utique 
potest dici naturalis uel acquisitus cuius est modus significandi res per reuelationem de 
quo forte philosophus nichil sumit. Quartus est per inspectionem rerum in sua causa 
et dico quod loquendo de cognitione primo et secundo modo omnia beata non habent 
cognitionem eufortuniorum [F f. 30ra] uel infortuniorum pronepotum et filiorum nisi 
solum eorum quorum habent similitudines in corpore existens, quo ad tertium modum 
uel quartum posset secundum quod ei reuelaretur uel per speculum ostenderetur". 
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does not alter the present joy. The examination guide of Salamanca is 
not as clear, for it claims that the misfortunes of descendants are known 
to the dead parents without them suffering on account of that, although 
they would seem to suffer. 


Later commentaries seem to be more interested in the ontological 
status of dead people rather than in their power of knowledge. Worces- 
ter’s commentary considers that only in the memory of the living, are 
dead people influenced by the misfortunes of living friends. This is 
because dead people are not ‘beings’ in an absolute sense, thus good 
and bad do not, strictly speaking, reach them. John of Dinsdale® and 


63 ANONYMUS (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam 
Nouam et Veterem, Lectio 18, q. 5, F f. 25r; O f. 30ra: “Respondendum quod etsi co- 
gnoscant mala que fecerunt, quia tamen non cognoscunt quod sunt in ipsis sed quod 
fuerunt et quod periculum euaserunt, non tristabuntur, unde concedo quod ad malum 
sequitur tristitia sed ad malum presens tristitia presens ad malum preteritum tristitia 
preterita, unde sicut habent cognoscere de malo proprio non presenti sed preterito sic 
et tristitiam non presentem sed preteritam et in hoc etiam gaudent". 


64 PSEUDO-ROBERTUS GROSSETESTE, Communia: Circa moralem philosophiam, ed. 
LAFLEUR, 83: “Licet parentes mortui habeant affectionem et cognitionem pro bono vel 
malo pronepotum, illa tamen affectio non generat bonitatem vel pravitatem. Et sic patet 
quod fortunia et infortunia pronepotum nihil inmutant in parentibus mortuis, licet hoc 
inmutare videantur". 

85 ANONYMUS WIGORDIENSIS, Quaestiones super librum Ethicorum, q. 31, ed. SUTO, 
379.12-18: “Ad questionem dicendum quod si aliquid redundet in mortuum, hoc erit 
fragiliter et modice. Quia mortui positi sunt extra uitam Istam; et per cognitionem nos- 
tram non possumus habere quod mortui manent nisi in memoria; et bona uel mala non 
redundant in non ens, et mortui non sunt simpliciter entia; et ideo simpliciter non re- 
dundant bona uel mala in eos sed secundum quid, ut si fama alicuius mortui sit celebris, 
si autem infortunium accidat filio mortui, redundat in deminutionem famae mortui." 

66 JOANNES DE DINSDALE, Quaestiones super Librum Ethicorum, I, q. 36, ed. SUTO, 
133-134: “Dicendum quod mala et infortunia uiuentium realiter non redundant in mor- 
tuos. Cuius ratio est quia mortui sunt extra uitam praesentem, cuius felicitatem quaer- 
imus. Et ideo cum esse in re non habeant, in ipsos non redundant mala uel infortunia. 
Tamen mala et infortunia amicorum redundant in amicos uiuentes eo quod ingerunt 
amicis tristitiam, tamen magis redundant in quantum sunt maiora et in quantum sunt 
amicis propinquiora, tamen non redundant in mortuos. Quia mala et infortunia compa- 
rantur ad mortuos et uiuos, sicut mala praeterita, nunc tamen recitata, comparantur ad 
hominem praesentem. Nunc manifestum est quod etsi mala praeterita moueant audien- 
tem, non tamen mouent ipsum a felicitate in miseriam; sic nec mala uiuentium redun- 
dant in mortuos quod felices faciant miseres uel e converso. Sed sicut mortui habent 
esse, sic mala uiuentium eos redundant. Nam esse habent in opinione et sic redundant 
in eos. Nam per bonas operationes uiuentium fit memoria mortuorum celebrior, et e 
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Radulphus Brito (q. 36) follow the same line of thought. The latter 
claims that, in dead people, happiness itself is not altered, but only in 
the memory of the living.” Again, the difference between the ways in 
which philosophy and theology approach the matter of happiness is 
stated. 


VII. Happiness in life and death: final remarks 


As the texts discussed show, we have found some “tendencies” or “reg- 
ularities”, but also a wide variety of interpretations. Many consider- 
ations are made about happiness before, after and during death. This 
very restrained portion of texts entails several sensitive points related 
to the hope for Christian faith of finding happiness after death. This 
might have been the mentality of the author of a gloss inserted in the 
first translation of the Nicomachean Ethics. However, even without the 
gloss, after Robert Grosseteste’s translation, the mentality played an 
important role because some commentators, such as Thomas Aquinas, 
continue to consider that perfect happiness is only possible after death, 
while others made a distinction between what is said by Aristotle and 
what they expected because of their faith. Along with a scholastic ten- 


conuerso per actus malos. Et illud bonum est fragile et quoad ipsos paruum, quia nihil 
fragilius eo quod solum est in opinione. Et ideo dicit Philosophus quod conferre pos- 
sunt mortuis, non tamen ita quod felices faciant infelices uel e conuerso". 

67 RADULPHUS BRITO, Questiones super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, I, q. 36, ed. 
COSTA, 262.29-263.37: "Secundum declaratur: quia modo illo redundant fortune et in- 
fortunia amicorum circa mortuos, quomodo mortui habent esse in vita; modo mortui 
existunt in vita solum in memoriis hominum; et ideo quoad tale esse solum fortune et 
infortunia amicorum redundant in mortuos. Modo istud esse, scilicet esse in memoria 
hominum, est valde debile et fragile, et ideo dicit Philosophus quod fortune et infortu- 
nia amicorum non sunt talia quod possint de mortuo misero facere felicem nec de felice 
miserum, quia non immutant felicitatem vel miseriam mortuorum, sed solum faciunt 
felicitatem mortuorum magis celebrem vel minus celebrem in memoria hominum". 


68 RADULPHUS BRITO, Questiones super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis. “Vtrum ani- 
mam post mortem possit habere aliquam operationem", I, q. 37, ed. COSTA, 264-265: 
“In oppositum videtur esse Philosophus in littera, qui vult quod aliquis post mortem 
non est felix, quia post mortem non operatur. [...] Item. Ostenditur quod talis operatio 
anime post mortem non debeat sciri ex philosophia. [...] De ista questione sunt diuerse 
uie quorundam philosophorum et fidei christiane." Among “philosophers” he includes 
Averroes and Aristotle's position. About this topic regarding the first reception of the 
NE, see BUFFON, “Philosophers and Theologians on Happiness". 
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dency to classifications this entailed some taxonomies of happiness: 
perfect or imperfect, civil or contemplative, either possible in this life 
or in the next. Due to this sensitivity about the question of happiness 
after death and its relation to theological orthodoxy, masters started 
distinguishing between a pilosophical and a theological answer to this 
question. 


Beyond this distinction, arises a new aspect not examined yet: the 
inquiry into the possibility of happiness at the very moment of death “in 
morte", which only the Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam 
et Veterem raises, an interesting hapax question in the history of the 
reception of the Nicomachean Ethics. 


Another very interesting issue, regarding the influence of the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of the living on dead relatives and friends, evi- 
dences one idea of commentators, that dead people do not exist (esse) 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but only in the memory of the living. 
This could have raised some troublesome discussions on the ontologi- 
cal status of the separated soul, but once the question is answered, this 
consequence is not examined any further. 


Finally, surveying this topic in commentaries on the Nicomachean 
Ethics has shown us their concern with the precise moment of acquir- 
ing happiness, which was closely related to the theological discussion 
on beatific vision, since contemplative happiness is defined as knowl- 
edge of first causes or principles. In any case, this inquiry reveals the 
great interest of commentators in situating happiness regarding human 
life and even beyond. 
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Appendix 


ANONYMI (PSEUDO-IOANNES PECKHAM), 
Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam et Veterem? 
Sigla Codicum 


(=F): Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, conv. soppr., G 
4.853. 


(7O): Oxford, Bodleian Library, misc. lat., c. 71. 


<LEcTIO XVI» 
[F f. 25va, O f. 21rb] RELIQVORVM AVTEM ET CETERA (1099b26) 
<QVESTIONES> 


[F f. 26ra, O f. 21va] Circa partem istam, primo queritur de diui- 
sione bonorum, que hic ponitur. Secundo, super hoc quod determinat 
de tempore, in quo felicitas habet inesse. Tertio, super hoc quod dicit, 
quod puer non est felix. Quarto, super hoc quod dicit, quod morienti 
inest, uel uidetur inesse, bonum et malum." Quinto, super hoc quod 
uult felicitatem inesse post mortem, et sic anime separate. 


«QUESTIO 4> 


[F f. 26rb, O f. 21vb] De quarto queritur utrum morienti possit in- 
esse felicitas quod non uidetur per litteram quia dicit quod non est di- 
cendum aliquem esse beato usquequo uiuit sed constat quod moriens 
aduc uiuit ergo morientem non est dicendum esse beatum." 


Contra. Dicit hic actor? quod post mortem? habet inesse felicitas 
ergo in statu in quo magis accedit ad illum statum magis habet inesse." 


© For editorial criteria and description of manuscripts, cfr. BUFFON, “Anonyme 
(Pseudo-Peckham), Lectura cum questionibus in Ethicam Nouam et Veterem", 297- 
314 and 352-355. 


70 quarto super hoc quod dicit quod morienti inest uel uidetur inesse bonum et malum 
FO: va ... cat add. sup. lin. sO 


7! beatum F: bonum O 

72 actor F: auctor O 

B mortem F: in hac add. O 
™ inesse F: esse O 
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[F f. 26va] Sed status qui est in morte magis accedit ad statum post 
mortem quam status qui est in uita perfecta,” ergo cum inferius dicat 
felicitatem inesse in uita perfecta dicens quid prohibet/* dicere eum 
felicem qui exterioribus sufficienter habundat etiam” in uita perfecta, 
multo plus uidetur quod insit in morte. 


Item dicit quod morienti? uidetur inesse bonum uel? malum et 
dicitur malum propter mortem que inest. Queritur ergo utrum mors sit 
malum quod non uidetur quia cum generatio et corruptio sint eiusdem? 
et generatio est naturalis ergo et corruptio, sed omne naturale bonum 
ergo et corruptio siue mors. 


Sed contra. Cum mors sit motus?! ad non esse et non esse malum 
ergo et mors. 


Respondendum quod morienti non inest felicitas. Ad illud? quod 
Obicitur in contrarium dicendum quod felicitas? de qua hic loquitur? 
inest solum post mortem, est? felicitas simpliciter et spiritualis et hec 
solum inest post mortem. Sed illa de qua loquitur postea quod inest in 
uita perfecta hec est felicitas temporalis que idem est quod?6 prosper- 
itas. Sed si illa spiritualis felicitas posset" esse in uita perfecta con- 
cedem quod posset etiam esse in morte siue cum moritur. 


Ad aliud dic quod corruptio malum est*? et quod opponitur quod 
non quia est naturalis respondendum quod aliquid dicitur naturale du- 


75 perfecta F: perita O 

76 dicens quid prohibet F: dicunt quod poterit O 
77 habundat etiam F: habundati et O 
78 morienti FsO: mota O 

7? uel F: et O 

8° eiusdem F: contraria O 

*! motus F: ab esse add. in marg. sO 
2 illud F: aliud O 

9 felicitas F: est add. O 

* loquitur F: quod add. O 

8 est F: et O 

3 quod FsO: spiritualis add. O 

*7 posset F: possit O 

88 est F: om. O 
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pliciter: uel quia? naturaliter est in aliquo et ad nature conseruationem 
uel productionem inesse et hoc semper est bonum, uel quod naturaliter 
est in aliquo?" non tamen ad esse uel conseruationem rei naturalis et 
quod sic est naturale?! non est bonum. 


® quia F: quod O 

% et ad nature conseruationem uel productionem inesse et hoc semper est bonum, uel 
quod naturaliter est in aliquo F: om. hom. O 

?! quod sic est naturale F: naturale ante quod O 


SHORTENING LIFE AND DEATH: 
THE EARLY RECEPTION OF THE TRANSLATIO VETUS OF 
ARISTOTLE’S DE LONGITUDINE ET BREVITATE VITAE IN 
OXFORD, BODLEIAN LIBRARY, Ms. TANNER 116 


TILKE NELIS 


E manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, Tanner 116, ff. 90v-91r, an 
anonymous compendium of Aristotle’s De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae (“On Length and Shortness of Life") is found; this text will be 
the subject of the present contribution.' To start with, I will briefly give 
some background information on the Aristotelian treatise itself and on 
its translation into Latin in particular. Next, I will present the Tanner 
manuscript, which forms an early piece of Aristotelian reception, and 
I will pay special attention to the folios containing the compendium of 
De longitudine et brevitate vitae. | will offer, on the one hand, a critical 
edition of this particular text and, on the other hand, both a general in- 
vestigation into the formal aspects (e.g., the choice of words) and a dis- 
cussion of the potential source material. With the study at issue, I aim 
to shed light on a compendium that has been scarcely explored so far. 


I. The Translatio Vetus of Aristotle's 
De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae 


Aristotle's Parva naturalia, the *Short Treatises on Natural Phi- 
losophy”, include the text De longitudine et brevitate vitae (Ilepi 
MaxpofBiétntos koi Bpoyvfiótqtoc). The translatio vetus of this trea- 
tise — the first Latin rendering — was made by James of Venice (Jacobus 
Veneticus Graecus), from the Greek, in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury; currently, I am preparing a critical edition ofthis Latin translation. 


! This article was written at an early stage of my research into the compendium. For 
a more penetrating inquiry into the topic, see my doctoral dissertation on the translatio 
vetus of De longitudine et brevitate vitae and its receptions. 


A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 
Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) pp. 45-86 
© BREPOLS PUBLISHERS NV DOI 10.1484/M.RPM-EB.5.130224 
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At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the translatio vetus of 
the treatise was integrated into the Corpus vetustius, a collection of 
translations of Aristotelian philosophy (mainly natural philosophy). 
The Corpus vetustius was rather popular and kept circulating during 
the thirteenth century, until it was eventually replaced by the Corpus 
recentius. In the latter collection, James’s translation of the text was 
replaced by the translatio nova — the second Latin rendering — by Wil- 
liam of Moerbeke (Guillelmus de Morbeka). It is mainly in the thir- 
teenth century, then, that the translatio vetus of De longitudine et brevi- 
tate vitae was read and commented upon quite often.’ 


II. Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Ms. Tanner 116 


The Oxford manuscript Tanner 116?, bequeathed by and named after 
the English clergyman Thomas Tanner (1674-1735)*, is a 111 folio 
parchment codex dating back to the end of the thirteenth century. This 
copy consists of three major parts — originally separate books that have 
been brought together afterwards —, 1.e., Roger Bacon’s commentary on 
pseudo-Aristotle's Secretum secretorum (3r ff.) and pseudo-Aristotle's 
Secretum secretorum itself with Bacon's notes (15v ff.), then Simon of 
Faversham's Recollectiones on Aristotle's Meteorologica (68r ff.) and 
a work commented upon called Cisioianus (82r ff.) and, ultimately, 
expositions of Aristotle’s Parva naturalia (87r ff.). 


In the present contribution, I will focus on the last part of the man- 
uscript, i.e., the piece treating the Parva naturalia, written — according 
to D. A. Callus? — in a hand of the mid-thirteenth century. This part, in 


? J. BRAMS, La riscoperta di Aristotele in Occidente, trad. A. TOMBOLINI (Eredità 
medievale 3/22), Milano 2003, 21-22; 37-51; P. DE LEEMANS, “Parva naturalia, Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. H. LAGERLUND, 
Dordrecht 2011, 917-923 (917-919), doi: «https://doi-org.kuleuven.ezproxy.kuleuven. 
be/10.1007/978-1-4020-9729-4>. 

3 The summary catalogue number of this manuscript is 9942. Cf. F. MADAN, A 
Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford Which 
Have Not Hitherto Been Catalogued in the Quarto Series: With References to the Ori- 
ental and Other Manuscripts 3, Oxford 1895, 84, URL: <https://databank.ora.ox.ac. 
uk/misccoll/datasets/SumCatV3/summary catalogue vol III .pdf>. 

^ MADAN, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, 81. 

> D.A. CALLUS, Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford, London s.d. (re- 
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its turn, has been subdivided into several sections; it contains texts dis- 
cussing De sensu et sensato and De memoria et reminiscentia (87r ff.), 
(the pseudo-Aristotelian) De plantis (88r ff.), (Costa ben Luca’s) De 
differentia spiritus et animae (90r f£.), De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
(90v f£), De anima (91r ff.), De somno et vigilia (98r ff.), the Physica 
(100v ff.), and De generatione et corruptione (107r ff.). 


These texts belong to the literary genre of the abbreviationes or 
summae (also called extracta). Callus states that such summaries were 
used in philosophy teaching, with an eye to beginners — possibly as uni- 
versity textbooks introducing the novices to the Corpus Aristotelicum, 
or as a useful help in private study. He describes them as an early phase 
in the explanatory tradition of Aristotelianism, as a form of reception 
going back to the first half of the thirteenth century; in later phases, 
Callus argues, commentaries (mid-thirteenth century) and quaestiones 
(second half of the thirteenth century) were written. According to O. 
Weijers’, however, abstracts like the ones in the Tanner manuscript 
date from the same period as the literary form of the commentaries, 
i.e., from ca 1240-1265. Although A. Hackman’, in his catalogue, is 
inclined to ascribe most of these compendia to Simon of Faversham, R. 
M. Thomson? labels them as anonymous abbreviationes. 


printed from: Proceedings of the British Academy 29 (1943), 229-281), 50. 

€ CALLUS, Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford, 49; 52-53. 

7 O. WEUERS, “The Literary Forms of the Reception of Aristotle: Between Expo- 
sition and Philosophical Treatise", in Albertus Magnus und die Anfünge der Aristote- 
les-Rezeption im lateinischen Mittelalter: Von Richardus Rufus bis zu Franciscus de 
Mayronis, hrsg. v. L. HONNEFELDER et al. (Subsidia Albertina 1), Münster 2005, 555- 
584 (578). See also: EAD., « Les genres littéraires à la Faculté des arts », in Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques 82/4 (1998), 631-641. (reprinted with cor- 
rections in: EAD., Études sur la Faculté des arts dans les Universités médiévales: Re- 
cueil d'articles (Studia Artistarum: Études sur la Faculté des arts dans les Universités 
médiévales 28), Turnhout 2011, 143-155.) 

* A. HACKMAN, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecæ Bodleiance. Pars 
quarta: Codices viri admodum reverendi Thome Tanneri, S.T.P., episcopi Asaphensis, 
complectens (Quarto Catalogues 4), Oxford 1860 (reprinted with corrections 1966), 
493-494. (The first edition of this work can be consulted online: «https://archive.org/ 
details/CatalogiCodicumManuscriptorumBiblioth4/page/n253>.) 

° R.M. THOMSON, Catalogue of Medieval Manuscripts of Latin Commentaries on 
Aristotle in British Libraries 1: Oxford, Turnhout 2011, 189-190. 
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II.1. Compendium of De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae 


One of the extracts (90v ff.) treats Aristotle's De longitudine et brevi- 
tate vitae. In total, this particular compendium occupies roughly one 
page (ff. 90v, 2nd column — 91r, 2nd column) and contains four chap- 
ters, each of them opening with a sentence from the Aristotelian trea- 
tise (in Latin translation). According to Hackman's catalogue'^, as 
mentioned before, the text could possibly be attributed to the English 
scholar Simon of Faversham!! (Simon Favershamensis, ca 1260-1306), 
who commented on, among other things, Aristotle's natural philosophi- 
cal treatises!?. However, Callus” observes that a link with Robert Gros- 
seteste (Robertus Grosseteste, ca 1168-1253) is not totally excluded 
either: he carefully states that the method and technique used in the 
compendium bear resemblance to the abbreviations of the Ethica Nico- 
machea by this English intellectual", and that the text may thus stem 
from his circle. 


The compendium of De longitudine et brevitate vitae is based on 
the translatio vetus of the treatise — the sentences opening the separate 
chapters make this clear — and therefore relies on the Corpus vetustius, 
which was established at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Ac- 


10 HACKMAN, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecæ Bodleiane, 494. 

! Later on, a few authors have shared this statement — some being reticent, others 
not: S. D. WINGATE, The Mediaeval Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scientific Cor- 
pus, with Special Reference to the Biological Works, London-Leamington Spa 1931, 
68-69; L. THORNDIKE and P. KiBRE, A Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific 
Writings in Latin (The Mediaeval Academy of America: Publications 29), Cambridge 
1937, 174 (the revised and augmented edition of 1963 does not mention this reference 
anymore); C.H. Lour, “Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries: Authors Robertus — 
Wilgelmus", in Traditio 29 (1973), 93-197, (145-146); R. SHARPE, A Handlist of the 
Latin Writers of Great Britain and Ireland Before 1540 (Publications of the Journal of 
Medieval Latin 1), Turnhout 1997, 612-614 (613). 

? Cf. A.M. MoRA-MÁRQUEZ, “Simon of Faversham”, in Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, Stanford Univ., 1997- , article first published 8 February 2018; substantive 
revision 16 April 2018, URL: <https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum2018/entries/si- 
mon-faversham/>. 

13 CALLUS, Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford, 52. 

4 Cf. N. Lewis, “Robert Grosseteste”, in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
Stanford Univ., 1997- , article first published 10 July 2007; substantive revision 3 May 
2019, URL: <https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum2019/entries/grosseteste/>. 
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cording to Callus!*, the Tanner manuscript belongs to the earliest stage 
of the development of Aristotelianism and has to be placed in the circle 
of the Oxford Masters in Arts. 


II.2. Other Compendia 


Other extracta in this manuscript have already been examined by a few 
scholars. G. Galle!$, who devoted herself to the abbreviatio of De sensu 
et sensato, offers an edition of the summary of chapters one and two, 
and she proves verbatim parallels between this compendium and (the 
first redaction of) Adam of Buckfield’s commentary on De sensu. R. J. 
Long", then, who has made an edition of the summa of the Pseudo-Ar- 
istotelian De plantis, states that nearly a third of this compendium con- 
sists of quotations or close paraphrases of its source text, and that its 
length covers approximately 44% of that treatise; he explicitly labels 
the abbreviatio as a teaching aid. Long also argues, following Callus, 
that Simon of Faversham has been mistakenly indicated as the author, 
who is still waiting for identification. Finally, S. Donati'^, who stud- 
ied the summa of the Physica in the manuscript, confirms similarities 
between this abbreviatio and Grosseteste's work on the PAysica. She 
brings up its subdivision into chapters as well. 


III. General Investigation and Discussion 


I will now focus on the specific folia of the Tanner manuscript contain- 
ing the compendium of Aristotle's De longitudine et brevitate vitae. 1 
have made a critical edition of this text (cf. the appendix), which serves 
as a basis for my analysis. Given that my critical edition of the transla- 
tio vetus of De longitudine et brevitate vitae is still in preparation, I will 


5 CALLUS, Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford, 52-53. 

16 G. GALLE, “The Dating and Earliest Reception of the Translatio Vetus of Aristotle’s 
De Sensu’’, in Medioevo. Rivista di storia della filosofia medievale 33 (2008), 7-96 (30; 33). 

17 R.J. Lona, “A Thirteenth-Century Teaching Aid: An Edition of the Bodleian 4b- 
breviatio of the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Plantis", in Aspectus et Affectus: Essays and 
Editions in Grosseteste and Medieval Intellectual Life in Honor of Richard C. Dales, ed. 
G. FREIBERGS (AMS Studies in the Middle Ages 23), New York 1992, 87-103 (87-89). 

18 S. Donati, “Physica I, 1: L'interpretazione dei commentatori inglesi della Translatio 
vetus e la loro recezione del commento di Averroè”, in Medioevo 21 (1995), 75-255 (94-95). 
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mainly use the Greek Aristotle treatise!’ as a point of comparison; this 
Greek text constitutes, on several points, relevant reference material, 
since we know that the Latin translation from the Greek was made ver- 
bum de verbo. In case a comparison with the Latin is specifically need- 
ed, I will use a provisional reconstruction of James of Venice’s text’. 


III.1. Formal Aspects 


To start with, I will look at the length and structure of the text and at the 
choice of words — primarily in comparison with my provisional recon- 
struction of the first Latin translation. At macroscopic level, if (the tran- 
scriptions of) both texts are put side by side, it is clear that the compendi- 


' For this comparison, the following critical text edition — currently considered as 
one of the reference works — was used: ARISTOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Sir D. Ross, 
Oxford 1955 (reprinted 1970), 464b19-467b9. (This text can be consulted online on the 
website of Thesaurus Linguae Graecae: <http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/>.) D. Ross, in his 
edition, maintains the standard Bekker numbering and bases his text on (largely) the 
same manuscripts as the monumental nineteenth-century edition, but he offers a revised 
text that appears to be more accurate than the one edited by Bekker. An English trans- 
lation of the Greek text is found in the following work: J. BARNES (ed.), The Complete 
Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation 1 (Bollingen Series 71/1), Princeton 
1984, 470-474. 

? T am grateful to the late Pieter DE LEEMANS (Leuven) for helping me to establish a 
first, provisional reconstruction of James of Venice's translation, which served as a basis 
for the collations. This reconstruction was made by a comparison of the Greek Bekker 
text (cf. ARISTOTELES, Opera, hrsg. von I. BEKKER. Zweite Ausgabe hrsg. von O. GIGON 
(Academia regia Borussica 1), Berlin 1960, 464-467) with, on the one hand, James's 
translation style as it is found in editions (especially in the indices) of other texts trans- 
lated by him (cf. ARISTOTELES, Physica: Translatio vetus, dir. F. BOSSIER et J. BRAMS 
(Aristoteles Latinus VII 1.2), Leiden 1990, 353-419) and, on the other hand, three select- 
ed manuscripts that can be consulted online (Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Cod. Urb. lat. 206, ff. 343v-346r — URL: <https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Urb. 
lat.206>; Avranches, Bibliothèque municipale, Ms. 232, f. 199rv — URL: <https:// 
bvmm.irht.cnrs.fr/mirador/index.php?manifest-https://bvmm.irht.cnrs.fr/11f/17932/ 
manifest>; Reims, Bibliothéque municipale, Ms. 864, ff. 116v-118r — URL: <https:// 
bvmm.irht.cnrs.fr/consult/consult.php?mode-ecran&panier-false&reproduction- 
Id-4709&VUEID-1029098&carouselThere-false&nb Vignettes-tout&page- 1 &an- 
gle=0&zoom=petit&tailleReelle=>). Cf. Aristoteles Latinus: Codices. Pars prior, ed. 
G. LACOMBE et al. (Corpus philosophorum Medii Aevi), Roma 1939; Aristoteles La- 
tinus: Codices. Pars posterior, ed. G. LACOMBE et al. (Corpus philosophorum Medii 
Aevi), Cambridge 1955; Aristoteles Latinus: Codices. Supplementa altera, ed. L. MIN- 
IO-PALUELLO (Corpus philosophorum Medii Aevi), Bruges 1961. 
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um is more concise than its source text — which was only to be expected, 
as it concerns a summarising handbook. But it is not remarkably more 
concise: qua word count, the compendium is only about 15% shorter 
than James’s translation. Supposedly, this can be partly explained by the 
rather diminutive size of the Aristotelian work: if the treatise would have 
been summarised more briefly, there would not have been much left. 
When we concentrate on the textual structure and compilation, then, it 
turns out that the compendium generally follows the order in which lon- 
gevity and brevity of life are discussed by Aristotle. 


But, since the translatio vetus of Aristotle’s treatise and its abbre- 
viatio in the Tanner manuscript are approximately the same length and 
treat topics in the same order, what is characteristic of the compendium? 


Firstly, structuring the Aristotelian work appears to be a major tar- 
get of the abbreviatio: the compendium frequently opens a new chapter 
with the indication of its respective structure in the form of a list and 
then proceeds with the elaboration of the mentioned subdivisions. In 
the summa of De sensu et sensato, a similar structure is found?! The 
translatio vetus of De longitudine et brevitate vitae does not show a 
division into chapters; as a consequence, this is an addition by the ab- 
breviatio. Chapter one of the compendium, for example, opens by men- 
tioning the aim ofthe treatise and its reason, the position ofthe work in 
the Corpus Aristotelicum, and the ways in which longevity and brevity 
of life can be considered: 

In hoc capitulo primo dicit [1] intencionem libri et [2] causam intenti 

addens [3] ordinem huius libri ad quosdam libros naturales prece- 


dentes et distinguens [4] modos secundum quos contingit in rebus 
longitudo et breuitas uite. (2-5) 


Then, the elaboration of each point follows, one by one: 


[1] Intencionem: de causa longitudinis et breuitatis uite [...]. [2] 
Causam intenti: quia non est manifestum utrum [...]. Dicit [3] ordi- 
nem huius libri ad librum De sompno et uigilia et ad librum Metheo- 


rorum [...]. Distinguit [4] modos dupliciter [...]. (5-18) 


The beginning of chapter three, by way of another instance, runs as 
follows: 


Caput tercium, in quo enumerat [1] que sunt breuis uite et [2] que 
longioris, ex quo patet quid non sit causa longe uite et breuis. (57-59) 


?! Cf. GALLE, “The Dating and Earliest Reception", 84-86. 
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Hereafter, one can read: 


Et primo dicit [1] que non sunt longioris uite dicens quod que magna 
sunt inter uiuencia non sunt necessario longioris uite quam minora 


Cok 


Postea dicit [2] que sunt longioris uite dicens quod in plantis fre- 
quenter reperitur longeuitas. [...]. (60-73) 


Secondly, the compendium gives less examples to illustrate an argu- 
ment. Again, this seems to be rather logical, since it concerns a summa- 
ry. In chapter two of the abbreviatio, for instance, the thesis is advanced 
that something disposing of matter must have an opposite. For, along 
with the potentiality, so the explanation runs, the opposite is present in 
the affective matter. Both sentences appear to be almost literally quoted 
from the translatio vetus: 


Item inpossibile est materiam habenti nichil esse contrarium. Mox 
enim cum potencia inest contrarium passibili materiei. (46-47) 


The Aristotelian treatise?, however, gives the example of heat and 
(what is called) straightness at this point. These properties can be pres- 
ent in every part of a thing, but it is impossible that the thing 1s nothing 
but its properties; Aristotle implies here that the presence of the men- 
tioned heat and straightness is also an indication of their potentiality to 
become the opposite. The text of the treatise then concludes by stating 
that they remain inseparable properties: 

adbvatov yàp TH DANV EXovtt u VTGPYEW Mag TÒ Evavtiov.* mavti LEV 

yàp £veivat TO Ogpuóv À TO £000 Evdéxeta, nüv ©’ siva åðúvatov À 

Beppy Tj £000 À Agukóv- ** čoto yàp tà náðn keyopiopiéva. (465b11-14) 


* ev0dc yàp Suvapet Evvmdpyet Tò Evavtiov tfj na Ontikii BAN add. MS 
family a? 


** om. MS family a 


22 Cf. ARISTOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Ross, 464b19-467b9. 


3 ILe., manuscripts Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Urb. 
gr. 37 (= M), ff. 100v-102v and Oxford, Corpus Christi College Library, Ms. 108, 
(= Z), ff. 161v-164r respectively. Cf. ARISTOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Ross, 69. In 
preparation for my critical edition of the translatio vetus of De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae, I studied the relation between the Greek tradition and this Latin rendering; for 
this comparison, Ross's Greek text served as a basis. My provisional results show that 
James of Venice's translation is based on (what Ross calls) manuscript family a, 1.e., 
copies M and Z. When the readings of family a are relevant in this context but do not 
occur in the main text, I have introduced them with an asterisk (*). 
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The limitation of examples is also the case in chapter four of the com- 
pendium. In this chapter, the author treats the causes of longevity and 
brevity of life in detail, and he states — following Aristotle — that a 
warm place, among other things, promotes lifespan. The example of 
cold animals, such as snakes and moles, being large in warm places 
(and, therefore, longer-lived), is given: 

Similiter quia in calidis locis longioris uite sunt quam in frigidis. Si- 

militer quod frigida animalia ut serpentes et talpe magna sunt in locis 

calidis. (79-81) 

The Aristotelian treatise states that animals of cold constitution are 
taller in warm places than in cold regions; the larger size makes them 
longer-lived, given the increased capacity to contain moistness. The 
treatise itself lists several — more — examples, i.e., snakes, lizards, scaly 
animals, and testaceans: 

tà 6’ AUTH EV tols GAEELVOIC LakpofBubtepé &ottv À] £v toic yuypoig 

TONOIG, SUA THY AdTHV aitiav ov fjvnep koi eito. Kai pát ExidNAOV 

TO Léye006 TOV Tv VOW voypóv Gov: 616 ot T’ SEI kai ai CAdDPAL 

Kai tà POALGOTH LEYGAG Ev voi Oepuois tózoic, kai Ev TH 9o. ít TH 

EpvOpa tà òotpakóðesppa: (466b16-21) 

Finally, there is the choice of words. The compendium generally bears 
close resemblance to the Latin original with regard to wording, but there 
are small differences on certain points. Relatively often, the words item 
and similiter are used, 1.e., at the introduction of a new point from the 
Aristotelian treatise; this is not very surprising, given the enumerative 
nature of the abbreviatio. For example, in chapters three and four: 

Item in habentibus sanguinem frequencius est longior uita quam in non 


habentibus. Item homo et elephans longioris uite sunt omnibus animal- 
Ibus et — ut in pluribus — magna paruis longioris sunt uite. (70-73) 


Similiter quod masculi longioris uite sunt feminis et precipue in spe- 
cie humana, cuius opposicionem facit coitus. Similiter quia in ca- 
lidis locis longioris uite sunt quam in frigidis. Similiter quod frigida 
animalia ut serpentes et talpe magna sunt in locis calidis. Similiter 
quod in locis humidis sunt breuis uite. Similiter quare aput septem- 
trionem non fiunt — ut multum — animalia pauci sanguinis. Similiter 
quod aquatica breuioris uite sunt ambulantibus pede. Similiter que 
sunt sine sanguine, quare sunt breuioris uite. (78-85) 


Besides, the term uniuersaliter 1s found several times, supposedly to 
emphasise the general character of the quoted statements. In the third 
chapter of the compendium, for instance, in which a distinction be- 
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tween the short-lived and the long-lived is made, this term is found 
repeatedly: 
Similiter <neque> parua sunt uniuersaliter longioris uite maioribus. 
Similiter neque plante uniuersaliter longioris uite sunt animalibus. 
Similiter neque habencia sanguinem uniuersaliter longioris uite sunt 
non habentibus sanguinem [...]. (62-65) 


Another example is situated in chapter four, in which the general lon- 
gevity of plants is linked to the large amount of fatness and viscosity 
in them: 


Item plante uniuersaliter longe uiuunt, tum quia in illis nec est humid- 
itas aquatica, tum quia in illis habundat pinguedo et dulcedo. (38-39) 


Sometimes, the more general term uiuencia is used to denote ani- 
mals and plants, instead of the phrasing animalia et plante — possibly 
for reason of conciseness. This is the case in, for instance, chapters 
three and four: 

Et primo dicit que non sunt longioris uite dicens quod que magna 


sunt inter uiuencia non sunt necessario longioris uite quam minora 

[...]. (60-61) 

Caput quartum, in quo de causis longe uite et breuis insistit declaran- 

dis, scilicet que sunt in omni uiuente physice [...]. (75-76) 
As a matter of fact, the pursuit of conciseness can also be perceived 
in other cases, for example the use of the term contrarietas in order to 
avoid expressions like aliquod contrarium esse or contrarium habere, 
and the choice of the word /ongeuitas instead of longioris uite esse. 


IIL2. Potential Sources 


In the following pages, I will try to shed light on the question which 
text(s) was (were) possibly used as a source of inspiration by the au- 
thor of the abbreviatio. In the margin of this specific study, I would 
like to point out that it is often revealing to compare passages from the 
summary to potential sources: given its succinctness, the content of 
the anonymous compendium is frequently hard to grasp without any 
background information. 
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(a) Buckfield 


In order to discover the potential source material of the abbreviatio, I 
compared its text to Adam of Buckfield’s commentary on Aristotle’s De 
longitudine et brevitate vitae. Buckfield is considered to be one of the ear- 
liest systematic commentators on Aristotle’s physical works. In all proba- 
bility, he was born before or about 1220. He first studied and later lectured 
at the University of Oxford around the middle of the thirteenth century (he 
became a Master of Arts in 1243); Buckfield also had connections with 
Robert Grosseteste. Supposedly, he died between 1278 and 1294.4 


There is no general consensus on the question when exactly Buck- 
field wrote his commentaries; some scholars” situate his texts in the 
1240s, when he was certainly lecturing in Oxford - the style of his 
work reflecting the practice of teaching —, whereas others’ are con- 
vinced that he wrote his commentaries in the 1250s or even later. As 
a result, we can assume that Buckfield was probably active as a com- 
mentator around the middle of the thirteenth century. Several versions 
of the Buckfield commentary on Aristotle's De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae exist. The version that I call the first redaction” has, to my knowl- 
edge, been preserved in three extant manuscripts, dating from the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries: Madrid, Universidad Complutense, 
Biblioteca Histórica « Marqués de Valdecilla », Cod. 124, ff. 74v-76r 
(= M), Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 272, ff. 23v-24r (= O), 


#4 D. A. CALLUS, “Two Early Oxford Masters on the Problem of Plurality of Forms: 
Adam of Buckfield — Richard Rufus of Cornwall", in Revue néo-scolastique de philo- 
sophie 63 (1939), 411-445 (413-419); A. B. EMDEN, A Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 1, Oxford 1989, 297; E. J. FRENCH, “Adam of Buck- 
field and the Early Universities", PhD diss., University of London (Queen Mary and 
Westfield College) 1998, 21-25. 

25 Cf. FRENCH, “Adam of Buckfield and the Early Universities", 23-26. 

26 See, e.g., M. Dunne’s introduction (pages 33-38, especially 33-34) to: PETRUS DE 
HIBERNIA, Expositio et quaestiones in Aristotelis librum De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae, ed. M. DUNNE (Philosophes médiévaux 30), Louvain-la-Neuve 1993. 

?' After going through several catalogues and other publications, and after studying 
the texts in the manuscripts containing a commentary on De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae attributed to Buckfield myself, I have drawn up a new classification of this com- 
mentary into four redactions, which corrects and supplements the existing lists in the 
literature. The results of this study will appear in Early Science and Medicine 27/1 
(2022), in an article entitled *A Jumble of Writings: Commentaries on Aristotle's De 
Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae Attributed to Adam of Buckfield". 
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and Uppsala, Universitetsbibliotek, Hs. C. 924, ff. 78r-79r (= U).” T 
have made a critical edition of this commentary — which has not been 
published yet” —, founded on the Oxford manuscript but corrected on 
the basis of the Madrid and Uppsala copies, and I compared this text to 
the anonymous compendium of De longitudine et brevitate vitae. 


A comparison between the abbreviatio and recensio 1 of Buck- 
field’s commentary reveals striking similarities — sometimes verbatim, 
sometimes paraphrased, as is shown in table 1 below. Of the 140 lines 
in my edition, about 82 lines (leaving the quotations from the translatio 
vetus aside) can easily be linked to the commentary by Buckfield; this 
is more than 58%. Earlier research has already shown that there are 
also literal similarities between the abbreviatio of De sensu et sensato 
in the Tanner manuscript and (the first recensio of) Buckfield's com- 
mentary on the Aristotelian treatise.?? 


As regards the composition, there are many correspondences be- 
tween the present compendium and Buckfield's commentary on Aristo- 
tle's De longitudine et brevitate vitae, particularly regarding the order 
of the discussed items and the structure of the text — the latter showing 
clear similarities, especially at the beginning of both works: 


In hoc capitulo primo dicit intencionem libri et causam intenti addens 
ordinem huius libri ad quosdam libros naturales precedentes et dis- 
tinguens modos secundum quos contingit in rebus longitudo et breui- 
tas uite. (anonymous compendium, 2-5) 


In prima parte primo dat intencionem [...]. [...] dat causam intenti [...]. 
[...] dat ordinem huius libri ad quosdam libros naturales precedentes 
[...]. [...]. Hec est pars exsecutiua, in qua primo distinguit duos modos 
secundum quos contingit comparare res adinuicem secundum longitu- 
dinem et breuitatem uite [...]. (Buckfield's commentary, O, f. 23va). 


?* Cf. S. H. THOMSON, “A Note on the Works of Magister Adam de Bocfeld (Bo- 
chermefort)", in Medievalia et Humanistica 2 (1944), 55-87 (62-63; 77-78; 86); Ip., 
*An Unnoticed MS of Some Works of Magister Adam of Bocfeld", in Medievalia et 
Humanistica 3 (1945), 132-133; Bibliographie annuelle du Moyen-Áge tardif: Auteurs 
et textes latins 7, ed. J.-P. ROTHSCHILD, Turnhout 1997, 52 (no 425). 

?? This critical text edition will be published in Recherches de théologie et philoso- 
phie médiévales 88/2 (2021), as part of a contribution entitled *A Commentary on Ar- 
istotle’s De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae Attributed to Adam of Buckfield: A Critical 
Edition, with an Introduction and a Brief Analysis". 


30 Cf. GALLE, “The Dating and Earliest Reception", 30. 
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The abbreviatio is very consistent on text structuring, as mentioned 
before: first, the topics to be treated are listed one by one and, only 
later, the elaboration of these items follows. Buckfield, in his commen- 
tary, mostly uses similar enumerations as well. Sometimes, however, 
he opts for an immediate elaboration of the topics, without a preceding 
list. The main difference between the compendium and the commen- 
tary is found in their length: Buckfield’s text, written with intent to 
elucidate Aristotle’s treatise, is noticeably longer than the abbreviatio, 
which is — entirely in accordance with its genre — succinct. Contrary 
to the compendium, the commentary shows a proper introduction and 
conclusion, and it employs typical phrasings to introduce the quotes 
from the translatio vetus like et cum dicit. The number (and nature) of 
the examples given is more or less the same in both texts, but Buckfield 
usually enlarges upon them — more explicitly, in ample wording. The 
only exception to this is the passage from the commentary correspond- 
ing to the third compendium chapter: at this point, Buckfield is more 
concise by simply indicating which two groups are discussed in the Ar- 
istotelian treatise, whereas the abbreviatio offers a (brief) elaboration 
including a few examples. With respect to the content, finally, there are 
no conspicuous differences between the compendium and Buckfield’s 
commentary. 


Table 1: Comparison between compendium and Buckfield’s commentary 


Anonymous compendium 


(5-7) 

"[ntencionem: de causa longitudinis et 
breuitatis uite in uiuentibus phisice, sci- 
licet animalibus et plantis." 


(7-9) 

"Causam intenti: quia non est manife- 
stum utrum eadem sit causa horum in 
animalibus et plantis, et eciam utrum om- 
nia egrotatiua naturaliter sint breuis uite." 


Adam of Buckfield 


(O, f. 23va) 

“In prima parte primo dat intencionem 
[...] de causis longitudinis et breuitatis 
uite in omnibus uiuentibus, tam plantis 
quam animalibus.” 


(O, f. 23va) 

“[...] dat causam intenti [...], quia non est 
manifestum utrum eadem sit causa longi- 
tudinis et breuitatis uite in omnibus ani- 
malibus et plantis [...]. [...] utrum eedem 
sint cause longitudinis uite et sanitatis, et 
eedem breuitatis uite et egritudinis [...].” 
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(9-12) 

“Dicit ordinem huius libri ad librum De 
sompno et uigilia et ad librum Metheo- 
rorum, in cuius quarto libro dixit de sa- 
nitate et egritudine, quantum pertinet ad 
philosophiam naturalem; unde iste liber 
sequitur illos.” 


(12-18) 

"Distinguit modos dupliciter, scilicet 
unum in rebus conuenientibus in gene- 
re et differentibus in specie - secundum 
quem modum longioris uite est hominum 
genus quam equorum -, alium modum in 
conuenientibus specie et differentibus 
numero - secundum quem modum in 
calidis gencium locis longioris uite sunt 
homines, in frigidis breuioris; et eciam, 
quandoque eodem limite, accidit hoc 
secundum differencias in complexione 
naturali. - 


(26-31) 

“Item proprie coruptibilia sunt ut sanitas 
et egritudo et sciencia et huiusmodi. Hec 
enim corumpuntur non corumptis sub- 
stanciis horum et saluantibus opposita 
coruptorum, ut ignorancie corupcio re- 
miniscibilitas et docilitas, sciencie uero 
obliuio et decepcio. Corumpuntur eciam 
hec eadem alio modo secundum acci- 
dens, scilicet coruptis substanciis suis. 
Coruptis enim animalibus corumpitur 
sanitas et doctrina et cetera." 


(32-36) 

"Postea mouet dubitacionem: si ani- 
ma se habet ad corpus sicut sciencia ad 
animam, sicut sciencia duplicem habet 
corupcionem — unam per se, alteram per 
accidens -, similiter et anima tunc habe- 
ret; et interimendo similitudinem inter 
hec soluit. Anima enim et uita aliter ad 
corpus quam sciencia ad animam." 
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(O, f. 23va) 

*[...] dat ordinem huius libri [...] ad 
librum De sompno et uigilia, dicens se 
dixisse de sompno et uigilia et suis cau- 
sis et eciam de sanitate et egritudine et 
de causis eorum, quantum pertinet ad 
philosophiam naturalem speculatiuam, 
quod secundum quosdam haberi potest 
ex quarto Meteorum." 


(O, f. 23va) 

*[...] distinguit duos modos [...], quo- 
rum unus est in rebus conuenientibus ge- 
nere et differentibus specie, alius est in 
rebus conuenientibus specie et differen- 
tibus numero. [...] est enim genus homi- 
num naturaliter longioris uite quam ge- 
nus equorum. [...] quidam enim homines 
ut habitantes in locis calidis et humidis 
sunt longioris uite habitantibus in locis 
siccis et frigidis, et adhuc habitancium 
in eodem loco diuersificantur adinuicem 
quidam a quibusdam in longitudine et 
breuitate uite secundum complexionem 
naturalem [...].” 


(O, f. 23va) 

“Set tamen quedam eorum [...] habent 
duplicem corupcionem ut sciencia, sani- 
tas, egritudo: corumpuntur aliter per con- 
trarium, aliter per corupcionem ipsorum 
in quibus sunt.” 


(O, f. 23va) 

*[...]. Hic mouet dubitacionem [...] de 
anima utrum similiter habeat istam du- 
plicem corupcionem sicut predicta, et 
hoc cum sciencia non sit in anima corpo- 
ri coniuncta per propriam naturam ipsius 
anime. Similiter nec anima est in corpore 
per propriam naturam ipsius corporis. Et 
ita uidetur quod anima se habeat ad cor- 
pus sicut sciencia ad animam. Et remouet 
hanc dubitacionem [...], intendens quod 
non similiter se habet anima ad corpus 
sicut sciencia ad animam.” 
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(39-42) 

“Ttem corumpuntur animalia, quoniam 
subsunt contrariis, secundum accidens 
ex eo quod illa corumpuntur. Que qui- 
dem contraria non secundum accidens 
corumpuntur, set secundum se; unde si 
non est contrarium, non habet aliquid 
corumpi.” 


(43-45) 

“Ttem tria determinant coruptiua, contra- 
rium scilicet, superfluum et continens, 
quia cum omnia reducantur ad contrarie- 
tatem, uniuersaliter unum contrarium est 
coruptiuum." 


(48-52) 

“Item maior flamma corumpit minorem 
secundum accidens — alimentum, id est 
calidum quod est parua flamma, diu est 
in consumendo -, illam materiam fu- 
mantem. Quam materiam adueniens ma- 
ior flamma consumit in paruo tempore et 
ita per accidens corumpit paruam flam- 


» 


mam. 


(55) 
“Item continens simul agit aut e contra- 
rio agit." 


(60) 

“Et primo dicit que non sunt longioris 
uite [...]." 

(69) 

"Postea dicit que sunt longioris uite 


[os] 
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(O, f. 23va) 

*[...]. Hic determinat que est illa causa 
corupcionis [...] et intendit quod suffi- 
ciens causa corupcionis in ipsis est con- 
trarium, quod ostendit per duas raciones. 
Prima est talis: omne quod corumpitur 
naturaliter, siue corumpitur per se siue 
per accidens, corumpitur a contrario. 
Ergo contrarium est causa corupcionis 
per se naturalis. Secunda racio [...] est: 
substancia per se subiecta contrariis, ut 
materia, non corumpitur per se, et hoc 
quia non habet contrarium. Ergo ad hoc 
quod sit corupcio per se, necesse est 
quod sit a contrario." 


(O, f. 23vb) 

*[...] reducit quedam coruptiua que non 
uidentur esse contraria, ad naturam 
contrarietatis, ut sunt superfluum et locus 
siue continens." 


(O, f. 23vb) 

*[...] sicut flamma maior corumpit mi- 
norem et hoc per accidens. Maior enim 
flamma in paruo tempore corumpit ma- 
teriam minoris flamme, que non nisi in 
multo tempore a parua flamma corumpe- 
retur." 


(O, f. 23vb) 

*[...] ipsum continens aut simul agit cum 
contrario actiuo intrinseco aut e contra- 
rio agit [...]." 


(O, f. 23vb) 
“Et narrat primo que non sunt longioris 
uite de necessitate [...]." 


(O, f. 23vb) 
"Consequenter [...] narrat que sunt lon- 
gioris uite frequencius [...].” 
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(86-91) 

“Primo ergo dicit quod oportet quod 
humidum, quod inest naturaliter, non 
sit leuiter siccabile ad hoc, ut sit lon- 
geuum. Et ideo pinguia naturaliter non 
cito putrescunt, quia in ipsis dominatur 
humidum aereum. Aereum ignis est re- 
spectu aliorum, quia sicut ignis est spe- 
cies et conplementum inputrescibile et in 
uniuersale, sic et aereum, quod est pri- 
mum elementum post ignem.” 


(1-2) 

“Ttem — ut frequencius — magna animalia 
longeua sunt propter hoc quod humidum 
in eis multum difficile exciccatur.” 


(2-4) 

“Et tamen non est hec plena causa longe 
uite. Non enim consistit tantum in quan- 
to, set eciam in quali; unde oportet mul- 
titudinem inesse humidi.” 


(4-5) 
“Similiter eciam calidi.” 


(5-6) 
“[...] neque leuiter siccabile neque leu- 
iter durum.” 


(10-12) 

“Et talis est naturalis caliditas pinguis, 
quia neque facile exciccatur neque facile 
infrigidatur, cum sit aerea et ignea.” 


(13-16) 

“Item nutrimentum, cum conpleuerit 
quod deest quantitati indiuidui - et eciam 
quod deest ei - ex hiis que resoluta sunt, 
cum super hoc habundauerit et non ha- 
beat quid opponetur in indiuiduo, ne 
aliquid sit frustra in natura, appetit illud 
superfluum discindi." 
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(O, f£. 23vb-24ra) 

“Et intendit in prima parte quod humidum, 
cum sit causa uite, illud humidum quod est 
causa longe uite in animalibus, debet esse 
humidum non de facili siccabile, cuiusmodi 
est humidum aereum. [...] pinguia non de 
facili putrescunt, quoniam in ipsis habundat 
humidum aereum. Et aer se habet ad alia 
elementa sicut ingnis in hoc quod sicut in- 
gnis non est putrescibilis, similiter nec aer 
de facili est putressibilis." 


(O, f. 24ra) 

*[...] ostendit quale debet esse humidum 
quod est causa longe uite quoad quanti- 
tatem, dicens quod huiusmodi humidum 
non debet esse paruum, quia si fuerit pa- 
ruum, licet sit aereum, de facili siccatur." 


(O, f. 24ra) 

*[...] sola multitudo humiditatis non est 
causa sufficiens longe uite, set requirun- 
tur et quantitas et qualitas humidi ad hoc, 
quod sit causa longe uite." 


(O, f. 24ra) 
*[...] multitudo humidi aerei est neces- 
saria sicut multitudo calidi [...].” 


(O, f. 24ra) 
“[...] et hoc ne leuiter induretur uel sic- 
cetur." 


(O, f. 24ra) 

“Docet qualis debet esse calor siue ca- 
lidum [...] calidum pingue inest quibu- 
sdam animalibus, cuiusmodi calidum est 
causa longe uite, et hoc quia tale calidum 
prohibet a cito siccari et frigefieri." 


(O, f. 24ra) 

*[...] huiusmodi calidum non debet esse 
paruum, scilicet ne cito deficiat, neque 
superfluum, ne nimis corumpat.” 
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(16-19) 

“Est autem superfluitas quedam nature 
ut quod relinquitur a natura propria, que 
sunt ad necessitatem indiuidui ut semen; 
quedam est partis, ut cum humor aliquis, 
qui est pars animalis, superfluit.” 


(20-21) 
“Item semina inmoderate offusa pluri- 
mum exsiccant et ita sito senescunt.” 


(21-24) 

“Propter hoc mulus, cum modicum semi- 
nis non superfundat uel superhabundet, 
longioris uite est equo et asino, qui pluris 
seminis sunt; non semper effundunt se- 
mina, et minus collecta nimis humectant 
et calorem suffocant." 


(24-26) 

“Item femine maribus longioris uite sunt, 
si masculi coehant multum. Item in pas- 
seribus patet propter supereffusionem 
seminis in multo coitu." 


(26) 
"Similiter labor desiccat, per consequens 
senescit." 


(27-28) 

“Item in genere hominum masculina fe- 
minis longius uiuunt, quia masculus ca- 
lidior est." 


(29-31) 

“Item alimentum non suscipiencia et 
plante et animalia corumpuntur. Coru- 
mpunt enim se ipsa, sicut enim multa 
flamma consumit paruam in alimento 
consumendo, cum scilicet non ministra- 
tur alimentum." 
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(O, f. 24ra) 

“[...] si huiusmodi calidum sit super- 
fluum, erit nimis coruptiuum, et hoc quia 
potencia calidi superflui est contraria et 
eciam coruptiua ipsius nature uel in toto 
uel in parte.” 


(O, f. 24ra) 

“[...] semen superflue emissum, quod 
accidit per calorem superantem, coru- 
mpit et desiccat corpus, quia semen est 
superfluitas nutrimenti uel sanguinis.” 


(O, f. 24ra) 

“[...] propter hoc mulus est longioris uite 
quam equus uel asinus, scilicet quia non 
habundat in superflua emissione semi- 
nis.” 


(O, f. 24ra) 

“Ideo eciam mares multum coeuntes 
sunt breuioris uite quam femine et prop- 
ter hoc idem passeres mares sunt breuio- 
ris uite ipsis feminis.” 


(O, f. 24ra) 

"[...]. Labor enim superfluus inducit 
senium et corupcionem. Desiccat enim 
labor per hoc quod inducit calorem ac- 
cidentalem in corpore, qui cum fuerit 
superfluus, ipsum corpus corumpit et 
desiccat.” 


(O, f. 24ra) 

"[...] mas naturaliter longioris uite est 
femina, sicut patet in genere hominum 
specialiter. Et dat causam huius et est 
quod mas naturaliter calidior est quam 
femina, propter quod et est naturaliter 
longioris uite." 


(O, f. 24rb) 

"[...] animalia et plante uniuersaliter, 
cum non accipiunt alimentum, corum- 
puntur. Cuius causam dicit esse quod 
deficiente alimento calor naturalis agit 
in proprium subiectum ipsum corumpen- 
do." 
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(32-34) 

“Ttem aquatica breuis uite sunt, non quia 
humida set quia sint humida, scilicet 
aquosa. Huiusmodi autem humidum ue- 
lociter corumpitur, quoniam frigidum et 
densibile est.” 


(35-37) 

“Ttem que sunt sine sanguine, nec pin- 
guedinem nec dulcedinem habent. In 
animali enim pinguedo dulcedo est; unde 
apes longioris sunt uite aliis animalibus 
maioribus.” 


(38-41) 

"Item plante uniuersaliter longe uiuunt, 
tum quia in illis nec est humiditas aquati- 
ca, tum quia in illis habundat pinguedo et 
dulcedo. Et ideo licet in illis sit multum 
de humore terestri, habent humorem non 
de facili siccabilem." 


(42-49) 

“Item arbores habent in omni parte sua 
uirtutem saluandi indiuiduum et produ- 
cendi nouum, cum ipsa sit similium par- 
cium et non sint in ea organa uite distin- 
cta; unde quadam parte senescente - siue 
in radice siue in ramis - alia noua produ- 
citur, tam in radice quam in ramis et non 
simul. Vigor enim in radice, cum refigit 
uirtus a frondibus. Conueniunt et arbores 
cum animalibus anelosis, que uiuunt in 
partibus inscisis; differunt autem in eo 
quod diucius uiuunt quam animalia sic 
scisa. Est enim in ipsis ubique potencia 
radix et germen." 
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(O, f. 24rb) 

“[...] licet aquatica sint breuioris uite gres- 
sibilibus et habitancia in locis frigidis habi- 
tantibus in locis calidis [...], hoc tamen non 
est propter naturam humidi simpliciter, set 
propter naturam humidi aquosi. Humidum 
enim aquosum, quoniam est frigidum et 
densabile, uelociter est coruptibile." 


(O, f. 24rb) 

*[...] propter eandem causam humidum 
in carentibus sanguine est cito siccabile 
et coruptibile, nisi magnitudine proten- 
datur, ita quod intercipiatur pinguedo et 
dulcedo per naturam aeream intercep- 
tam. Que pinguedo et dulcedo prohibent 
desiccacionem et corupcionem [...].” 


(O, f. 24rb) 

*[...] humidum quod est in ipsis, non est 
humidum nimis aquosum, propter quod 
non induratur cito neque desiccatur. [...] 
in ipsis habundat pinguedo et dulcedo, 
propter quod licet in ipsis sit multum de 
siccitate terrestri, habent tamen humo- 
rem non de facili siccabilem." 


(O, f. 24rb) 

*[...] arbores sunt longe uite, quia con- 
tinua fit renouacio in illis tam in radice 
quam in ramis. Desiccata enim aliqua 
particula aut in radice aut in ramis, loco 
eius nascitur particula noua. Nec produ- 
cuntur simul omnes rami qui sunt poten- 
cialiter in ipsis, set cum producitur unus 
ramus complete, sunt adhuc potenciali- 
ter plures in germine, quia germen est 
ubique in arbore [...]. [...]. Comparat 
arbores ad animalia descisa dicens quod 
sicut ex uno animali possunt diuidi multa 
que per aliquod tempus uiuunt, similiter 
ex una arbore multa possunt diuidi siue 
descindi, in quibus descisis remanet uita. 
[...] animalia descisa non possunt uiuere 
per multum tempus [...]; plante autem 
descise possunt uiuere multo tempore, 
quia principium uite in illis potest facere 
operaciones naturales. Vbique enim in 
ipsis est in potencia radix et germen. Que 
quidem radix est sicut fundamentum et 
materia prima, ex qua procreantur omnia 
generanda in planta." 
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As was mentioned above, Callus places commentaries like the one by 
Buckfield around the middle of the thirteenth century — unlike the genre 
of the abbreviationes, which he situates in the first half of that century. 
More recent research by Weijers, however, has shown that both genres 
go back to the same period, 1.e., to ca 1240-1265. Now, the hand of the 
summary in the Tanner manuscript has been placed — by Callus — in 
the mid-thirteenth century; Buckfield’s text is probably to be situated 
around the same time. As a consequence, the commentary may have 
served as source material for the compendium, but, due to the inaccu- 
rate dating of both texts, it is not entirely clear which work was chrono- 
logically first: the anonymous abbreviatio or Buckfield’s commentary. 


(b) Aristotle 


In addition, several passages — not (literally) present in Buckfield’s 
commentary — derive from Aristotle’s treatise itself. In table 2, the ex- 
tracts in question are compared to their corresponding (Greek) passag- 
es from De longitudine et brevitate vitae?. 


Table 2: Comparison between compendium and Aristotelian treatise 


Anonymous compendium 


(19-25) 

"Caput secundum, in quo declarat pro- 
priam et conuertibilem causam secundum 
se et secundum accidens corupcionis, que 
scilicet est contrarietas in materia exi- 
stens — nota: ignis et aqua et aer et cetera, 
que non adequantur in potenciis (quedam 
enim horum habent plus de forma, que- 
dam minus) —, ista, inquam, contingit 
generacionis et corupcionis causas esse 
aliorum que in hiis constant." 


(46-47) 
“Ttem inpossibile est materiam habenti 
nichil esse contrarium. Mox enim cum 
potencia inest contrarium passibili ma- 
teriei." 


Aristotle 


(465a13-19) 
Asi On AafBeiv ti tò s£0qg0aptov v 
TOig MvVOEL OUVEGTHOL Kai Ti TO ODK 
ebpOaptov. nop yap Kai bd@p Kai TH 
TOVTOLG OVLYYEVT], OÙK EYOVTA tr]v ATV 
OV, TOYYAVEL yevéceog xai pOopäc 
aita GAMAOL, Mote Kai TOV AEV 
Ékaotov EK TOVTOV ÖVTA Kai OUVEOTOTO 
uetéyetv tfjg TOUT@V MLoEM S sÜAoyov, 
doa pr ovvOéoel ék nov &ouv, oiov 
oikia. 
(465b11-12) 
åðúvatov yap TD DANV Éyovu 
DMAPYELV MHS TO Evavtiov.* 

*ev0v0cg yap Ovovápet £vunüpyei TO 
évavtiov TH nant Ön add. MS fa- 
mily a 


udi 


3! Cf. ARISTOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Ross, 464b19-467b9. 
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(53-54) 

“Ttem omnia coruptibilia in motu semper 
sunt et corumpuntur; hoc est quoddam 
corelarium.” 


(60-68) 

“[...] dicens quod que magna sunt inter 
uiuencia non sunt necessario longioris 
uite quam minora (equs enim homine 
breuioris uite est). Similiter <neque> pa- 
rua sunt uniuersaliter longioris uite maio- 
ribus. Similiter neque plante uniuersaliter 
longioris uite sunt animalibus. Similiter 
neque habencia sanguinem uniuersaliter 
longioris uite sunt non habentibus san- 
guinem (in apibus enim patet omnibus) 
neque que sine sanguine sunt habentibus 
sanguinem. Similiter neque que sunt in 
mari (aliis enim ibi [enim] breuioris sunt 
uite ut ostria et debilia)." 


(69-73) 

*[...] dicens quod in plantis frequenter 
reperitur longeuitas. Item in habentibus 
sanguinem frequencius est longior uita 
quam in non habentibus. Item homo et 
elephans longioris uite sunt omnibus 
animalibus et — ut in pluribus — magna 
paruis longioris sunt uite." 


(80-81) 

"Similiter quod frigida animalia ut ser- 
pentes et talpe magna sunt in locis cali- 
dis." 


Tilke Nelis 


(465b25-26) 
60 TÜVTO ài EV kivrjoet ÉOTI, kai VIVETOL 
Ti* pOeipeto. 

*koi MS family a 


(466a1-9) 

"Eou 6’ oùte TO uéyiota dg0oprótepo 
(innos yàp avOpamov ppoyvpiubtepov) 
OÙTE TH LIKPG (ETETELA yàp TH TOAAG TOV 
ÉVTOLOV), OÙTE TA MUTA OA TOV CHV 
(&nétew. yàp Evia TOV Vtv), OÙTE TH 
Évauuo (UEAITTA yàp nzxoAvypoviotepov 
éviov évainov) ote TA varua (TH yàp 
HOAGKIX ÉTÉTELX LEV, ğvatua SE), OÙTE TH 
£v TH yñ (Kai yàp PUTÈ ¿nétsia ÉOTL xoi 
CHa mela) obe TH Ev TH Oadátty (Kai yàp 
Exel BpaybPia Kai tà óotpaknpáà Kai TH 
uo aux). 


(466a9-16) 

Aoc dé TA uakpoßtóotata Ev toic PUTOÏS 
got, oiov ó goivi£*. sit’ Ev voic vaíuog 
Cow LOAAOV À Ev toig Avaipolc, Kai £v 
toig mECoic ij £v toig £voOpoig: Hots Kai 
ovvovac0évtMv £v toig évaíuoig Kai 
msCoic** tà uaxpofiotora tæv Coœv 
gotiv, oiov dvOpanoc kai &Aépac. Kai OÙ] 
Koi tà peiko cg Emi TO TOAD sinesiv TOV 
EAUTTOVOV pakpoßiotepa: xoi yàp roig 
ois cvupépnke toi LakpoBiotétois 
uéyeðoc, óonep kai tols sipNpévotc. 

* om. translatio vetus 

**om. MS family a 


(466b18-21) 

Kai páMoT &xiónAov TO piéye0oc TOV Tv 
ovow yoypOv “oov: 510 oí t OPEL koi 
ai cadpal* Kai TH POAGaTH ueyáña &v 
toic Ozppoig Toro, Kai £v TH OaAGTTN TH 
&pvOpü TA óotpakóóeppa- 

* talpe in translatio vetus 
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(82-83) 
“Similiter quare aput septemtrionem non 
fiunt — ut multum — animalia pauci san- 
guinis." 
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(466b22-27) 

£v 08 toic WUXPOÏG TOTOL VOUTHÔÉOTEPOV 
TO Oypóv TO v toig Coorg &otív: 510 
EVANKTOV, MOTE tà LEV OÙ YIVETOL ÓAoG 


TOV Gov TOV OAlyaiL@V À àvaiuov* 
EV TOÏG TPOG TV GPKTOV TONOIG, OTE 
TH RECU EV TH yfj OÙTE TH Evvdpa Ev TH 
OoX ttn, TH 68 yiveror uév, EAGTIO DE** 
Kai BpayvBiwotepa: 

*om. MS family a 

** éhatt@ uév MS family a 


(466b21-22) 


tfjg TE yàp absfoews Tj Ospu) dypdtyg 
aitia Kai tis CG. 


(28) 
“Ttem calida humiditas causa est aug- 
menti et uite.” 


Of the twenty alterations made by a second hand in the Tanner man- 
uscript (corrections and/or additions — cf. the critical apparatus of my 
edition in the appendix), five phrases are directly borrowed from, or in- 
spired by, the Aristotelian treatise (48-49, 5), Buckfield's commentary 
(88) or both (14, 15). 


A few times (thrice, to be precise: 44-45, 51-53, and 25-26), the 
word nota appears in the margins of the anonymous compendium in 
the Tanner manuscript. The passages in question can be linked to frag- 
ments from Buckfield's commentary or from the Aristotelian treatise, 
be it not necessarily verbatim. 


(c) Averroes 


Finally, a comparison with Averroes's Compendium libri Aristotelis de 
causis longitudinis et brevitatis vitae? may be relevant here as well. 


32 The following critical text edition was used: AVERROES, Compendia librorum Ar- 
istotelis qui Parva naturalia vocantur, ed. E. L. SHIELDS and H. BLUMBERG (Corpus 
philosophorum Medii Aevi. Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem: Versio- 
num Latinarum 7. The Mediaeval Academy of America: Publications 54), Cambridge 
1949, 129-149. Here, I will focus on the so-called versio vulgata in the 1550 editio 
luntina (256ra51-256vb60), as it is found in the modern edition by E. Shields and H. 
Blumberg. The other Latin version, the versio Parisina — quite different from the ac- 
knowledged text and held by only one (Parisian) copy that was discovered in the first 
half of the twentieth century —, shows less passages potentially similar to the text ofthe 
anonymous compendium; therefore, the Paris version will not be explicitly mentioned. 
(See also pages xiii-xiv in the used edition.) An English translation of this text is found 
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This work was translated into Latin by the Scottish scholar Michael 
Scot (T circa 1235)? in the first half of the thirteenth century — probably 
sometime between 1220 and 1235.** Averroes's compendium was the 
earliest commentary on De longitudine et brevitate vitae at the disposal 
of scholars in the thirteenth century.’ According to Dunne, it consti- 
tutes “a readable paraphrase of Aristotle's text" and "attempts to reflect 
philosophically on the points which the text brings up"; besides his 
references to Aristotle, the Islamic scholar uses Galen as a source as 
well — which results in argumentations from both a natural philosophi- 
cal and a medical point of view. 


Previous research?? has already shown that the text in the abbrevi- 
atio of De sensu et sensato resembles the wording of Averroes's com- 
pendium of this Aristotelian work. In the following pages, I will ex- 
amine whether the text in the summary of De longitudine et brevitate 
vitae, too, bears likeness — either formally or regarding the content — to 
the Islamic scholar's work on the respective treatise; for this, I will put 
Averroes's compendium and the anonymous summa side by side. 


Passage 1 


Anonymous compendium Averroes 

(17-18) “[...] et eciam, quandoque eo- (256rb41-43;46-48, p. 134) "[...] com- 

dem limite, accidit hoc secundum diffe- plexio enim naturalis est in proportione 

rencias in complexione naturali." naturali que est inter virtutes activas et 
passivas. [...]. Ista est igitur una causa- 
rum per quam una species est longioris 
vite quam alia et minus recipit occasio- 
nes et infirmitates." 


in: AVERROES, Epitome of Parva Naturalia, trans. H. BLUMBERG (Corpus philosopho- 
rum Medii Aevi. Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem: Versio Anglica 7. 
The Mediaeval Academy of America: Publications 71), Cambridge 1961, 54-61. 

#3 Cf. BRAMS, La riscoperta di Aristotele in Occidente, 76-79; A. AKASOY, “Arabic 
Texts: Philosophy, Latin Translations of", in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, ed. 
H. LAGERLUND, Dordrecht 2011, 92-97. 

34 M. DUNNE, “Thirteenth- and Fourteenth-Century Commentaries on the De Longi- 
tudine et Brevitate Vitae”, in Early Science and Medicine 8/4: The Reception of Aris- 
totle s Physical Works in the Middle Ages: Essays in Memory of Jozef Brams (2003), 
320-335 (323), URL: <http://www.jstor.org/stable/4130125>. 

35 DUNNE, “Thirteenth- and Fourteenth-Century Commentaries", 323-324. 

36 Cf. GALLE, “The Dating and Earliest Reception", 33; 36. 
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At the end of the first abbreviatio chapter, the complexio naturalis is 
brought up: even if human beings live in the same place, differences 
in lifespan are possible because of the individual natural complexion. 
Buckfield, too, mentions the complexio naturalis at this point in his 
commentary. 


Within his argument of the proportio naturalis, i.e., in another con- 
text, Averroes makes mention of the complexio naturalis as well. Ac- 
cording to this author, the natural complexion is situated in the natural 
proportion, which, in its turn, is present between the active and passive 
powers! (cf. infra). The Islamic scholar adds that the complexio natu- 
ralis can cause differences in lifespan between several species. 


Since the mention of the natural complexion is not found at the same 
point in, on the one hand, the abbreviatio and Buckfield's commentary 
and, on the other hand, Averroes's compendium, and as it has not been 
applied to exactly the same thing (i.e., difference in lifespan among hu- 
man beings living in the same place versus difference in lifespan between 
several species), very little resemblance appears to be present here. 


The concept of the complexio naturalis is also found in the purely 
medical sphere, particularly in the humoral theory*, which was repre- 
sented by, among others, the Greek-Roman physician Galen (129 — ca 
200); in the twelfth century, Galen's treatise ITepi k«páogov (“On Mix- 
tures") was translated into Latin, both from the Arabic (by Gerard of 
Cremona)? and from the Greek (by Burgundio of Pisa)". According to 


37 An active power is the power to produce something; a passive power is the power 
to suffer something. S.v. “virtus”, in A Latin-English Dictionary of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Based on the Summa Theologica and Selected Passages of His Other Works, ed. 
R. J. DEFERRARI, Boston 1986, 1089. 

38 Cf. C. WEEDA, “The Fixed and the Fluent: Geographical Determinism, Ethnicity, 
and Religion c. 1100-1300 CE”, in The Routledge Handbook of Identity and the Envi- 
ronment in the Classical and Medieval Worlds, ed. R. F. KENNEDY and M. JONES-LEWIS, 
London-New York 2016, 93-113 (96-97). 

# Cf. P.N. SINGER, “Galen”, in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Stanford Univ., 
1997- , article first published 18 March 2016; last modified 10 October 2016 (minor 
correction), URL: <https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/win201 6/entries/galen/>. 

4 Cf. B. LONG, “Arabic-Latin Translations: Transmission and Transformation", in 
Brill s Companion to the Reception of Galen, ed. P. BOURAS-V ALLIANATOS and B. ZIPSER 
(Brill's Companions to Classical Reception 17), Leiden-Boston 2019, 343-358 (349). 

^! Cf. A.M. Unso, “Translating Galen in the Medieval West: The Greek-Latin Trans- 
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the humoural theory, there is, besides the innate complexion (complex- 
io innata or radicalis), which man possesses because of his parents, 
a natural complexion (complexio naturalis), which is liable to chang- 
es of, e.g., climate and nutrition. In other words, the innate complex- 
ion can be considered something fixed, while the natural complexion 


seems to be something fluent. 


Passage 2 
Anonymous compendium 


(1-6) “Item — ut frequencius — magna 
animalia longeua sunt propter hoc quod 
humidum in eis multum difficile excic- 
catur. Et tamen non est hec plena causa 
longe uite. Non enim consistit tantum in 
quanto, set eciam in quali; unde oportet 
multitudinem inesse humidi. Similiter 
eciam calidi. Similiter proporcionalis: 
neque leuiter siccabile neque leuiter 


Averroes 


(256rb23-28, pp. 132-133) “[...] et cor- 
ruptio accidit universaliter quando pro- 
portio naturalis, que est inter virtutes 
activas et passivas in unoquoque ente, 
fuerit destructa. Et quanto magis ista 
proportio fuerit maior, tanto magis illud 
ens erit remotum a corruptione, et quanto 
minor, tanto propinquior corruptioni.” 

(256rb53-66, pp. 135-136) “Et proportio 


durum.” naturalis, quam habent animalia et vege- 
tabilia in hac intentione est ut calor sit 
maior frigiditate, et humiditas maior sic- 
citate, ut dictum est alibi. Animalia igitur 
et vegetabilia in quibus dominantur calor 
et humiditas et similiter virtutes active, 
sunt longe vite. Et corruptio accidit ani- 
malibus et vegetabilibus quando carent 
altera istarum duarum proportionum aut 
utraque, quoniam, quando iste virtutes 
active debilitantur, accidet materie ut 
dissolvatur a forma propter malitiam di- 
gestionis et qualitatis materie; et quando 
humiditas non fuerit multa in eis, accidet 
quod animalia et vegetabilia desiccentur 
cito: calor enim innatus est consumere 
humiditatem, cum sit quasi materia et 
nutrimentum illius.” 


Rather at the beginning of the fourth abbreviatio chapter, which treats 


lations”, in Brill s Companion to the Reception of Galen, ed. P. BOURAS-VALLIANATOS and 
B. ZIPSER (Brill’s Companions to Classical Reception 17), Leiden-Boston 2019, 359-380 
(364-368). For a critical edition of this text, see: Burgundio of Pisa 5 Translation of Galen S 
Peri kraseon “De complexionibus ". Edition with Introduction and Indices by Richard J. 
DURLING (Ars medica: Texte und Untersuchungen zur Quellenkunde der alten Medizin. 
II: Griechisch-lateinische Medizin, Band 6/1. Galenus Latinus I), Berlin-New-York 1976. 
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the causes of longevity and brevity of life in every physically living 
being, Aristotle’s statement that large animals live longer is brought up. 
The explanation for their longevity runs as follows in the anonymous 
compendium: the moist (humidum) that is present in them by nature 
— and that may not easily dry up in order to reach a long life — adopts 
large proportions in big animals. Furthermore, this moist must be warm. 
And, thirdly, it must be proportionate: it may not easily become dry nor 
hard. Buckfield, following Aristotle, mentions the importance of both 
the moist's quantity (1.e., a large amount) and quality (i.e., warmth) with 
a view to longevity as well, along with the statement that this prevents 
the animal from easily hardening and drying up; in his commentary, he 
does not explicitly use the term proporcionalis at this point. 


The concept of proportion is found in Averroes's compendium as 
well. Following the definitions of generation and corruption, a theory 
in which the calor naturalis and the humidum naturale are mentioned 
ensues. At this point, Averroes raises the proportio naturalis, which he 
calls the relation between the active and passive powers in every being: 
as long as, in a natural being, two active powers dominate the passive 
ones, the being will stand firm.? However, when these active powers 
are weakened, they will be dominated by other active powers peculiar 
to another being; as a consequence, the former being will be destroyed. 
In general, Averroes says, corruption occurs if the natural proportion 
has been destroyed. The greater this proportion is, the more the being 
is protected against corruption, and the other way round. 


Hereafter, the Islamic scholar enlarges on this particular subject 
and mentions the aim of the natural proportion in animals and plants: 
the heat must exceed the cold, and the moistness the dryness — and, 
likewise, the active powers must prevail. At this point, he stresses, in 
Aristotle's footsteps, the importance of dominant heat and moistness 
with a view to longevity, stating that a lack of one of these two propor- 
tions, or of both proportions, causes a quick drying and therefore early 
corruption. 


The discussed elements in both texts are not entirely similar: the 
abbreviatio specifically treats the moist, of which both the required 


? At generation, e.g., warmth preponderating cold gives the form to the generated 
being, and moistness preponderating dryness accepts the form. Cf. AVERROES, Com- 
pendia, ed. SHIELDS and BLUMBERG, 131-132.256rb11-14. 
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quantity and quality must be proportionate, whereas Averroes speaks of 
the ratio between the heat and the cold, the moist and the dry in general. 
Yet, it seems not unlikely that the Islamic scholar’s text influenced this 


specific passage from the anonymous compendium. 


Passage 3 
Anonymous compendium 


(42-46) “Item arbores habent in omni 
parte sua uirtutem saluandi indiuiduum 
et producendi nouum, cum ipsa sit simi- 
lium parcium et non sint in ea organa uite 
distincta; unde quadam parte senescente 
— siue in radice siue in ramis — alia noua 
producitur, tam in radice quam in ramis 
et non simul. Vigor enim in radice, cum 
refigit uirtus a frondibus." 


Averroes 


(256vb26-35, p. 146) “Et in vegetabili- 
bus est tertia causa que facit longitudi- 
nem vite et est ut corrumpatur et crescat 
in suis partibus, scilicet ut, cum desicce- 
tur aliquis ramus, possit generari alius; et 
cum hoc acquirit calorem naturalem qui 
est in eo a sole plus quam animalia, et 
cum hoc est multe aquositatis et propin- 
quum formis simplicium: quanto enim 


forma compositi fuerit magis remota a 
formis simplicium componentium, tanto 
magis erit contraria illis formis; quaprop- 
ter actio simplicium fortior erit in ea." 
At the end of the fourth abbreviatio chapter, finally, plants are in the 
limelight. The ability of trees to renew, in case of senescence, their own 
parts, i.e., roots and branches, is discussed. Similar to Buckfield's com- 
mentary, there seems to be more emphasis on the parts of the trees in 
the anonymous compendium than in Aristotle's text. The organs (orga- 
na), root (radice), branches (ramis), and non-simultaneity (non simul), 
all mentioned in the abbreviatio, are found in the Aristotelian treatise?. 
The reference to being similium parcium, however, is probably an ex- 
plicitation by the anonymous compendium itself, given the subsequent 
statement that plants do not have separate organs. 


Averroes treats this process in his text as well, stating that both 
plant corruption and growth take place in the parts of the plant. Yet, 
the Islamic scholar adds a more elaborate explanation for this phe- 
nomenon, mentioning the natural heat (calorem naturalem), the large 
amount of moisture (multe aquositatis) in plants and their affinity with 
the forms of the uncompounded (propinquum formis simplicium) as 
opposed to the form of a compound (forma compositi). 


As a consequence, a renewing taking place in the own parts ap- 


5 Cf. ARISTOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Ross, 467a12-23. 
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pears to be the only similarity, here, between, on the one hand, the 
abbreviatio and Buckfield’s commentary and, on the other hand, Aver- 
roes’s text — a similarity that may well be fortuitous. 


Very few elements in the anonymous summa appear to be borrowed 
from Averroes’s text in particular — and if they seem to be inspired by 
the Islamic scholar’s work, then rather not verbally. This corresponds 
to the situation of recensio 1 of Buckfield’s commentary, a text that I 
have already analysed concerning potential sources: an extremely lim- 
ited amount of elements in the commentary is clearly borrowed from 
Averroes's compendium. Therefore, the text by the Islamic scholar did 
probably not function as important source material for both the anony- 
mous abbreviatio and (the first redaction of) the Buckfield commentary. 


(d) Other Elements 


The anonymous compendium occasionally brings up elements that are 
not present in the Aristotelian treatise, nor in Buckfield's commentary 
on or in Averroes's compendium of De longitudine et brevitate vitae. 
It concerns small additions and explanations for reinforcement of the 
quoted statements or summarised theories. 


A first example of this is the mention of the terms perfeccio prima 
and perfeccio posterior": 
Est enim anima uel uita animalis in armonia contrariorum ut perfec- 


cio prima, sciencia uero ut posterior et adquisita; unde patet harum 
diuersitas in transmutacionibus suis. (36-38) 


In the second chapter of the abbreviatio, there 1s a small digression 
about the soul; this is also the case in the Aristotelian treatise. The rela- 
tion between the soul and the body is compared to the relation between 
knowledge and the soul; these relations are not similar. The anonymous 
compendium, however, enlarges on the reason of this: the soul (anima) 
finds itself in harmony of opposites — like the first perfection (perfeccio 
prima) —, but knowledge (sciencia) is like the posterior and acquired 
perfection (posterior et acquisita). 


^ I would like to thank Silvia Donati (Bonn) for sharing her insights into this spe- 
cific passage with me. 
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The description of the soul as the first perfection probably stems 
— conceptually — from Aristotle’s De anima, a work closely related to 
the Parva naturalia. However, in the Latin translation of De anima (II, 
c. 1, 412a9-11;19-28) by James of Venice* — the first Latin version of 
this work, made in the twelfth century —, the Greek word évrekéyeta 
(“actuality”) has been translated as actus instead of perfeccio. The soul, 
Aristotle states, is the first actuality (actus primus) of a natural body 
having life in potentiality. 


Averroes, in his commentary on De anima (II, cc. 5-6), explicitly 
distinguishes a first and a last perfection; in the Latin translation** — 
which has been ascribed to Michael Scot as well —, the phrases perfectio 
prima and perfectio postrema are used. After offering a few examples 
to illustrate Aristotle's theory, Averroes deduces, from the description 
of the first perfection — i.e., the situation of a thing at the time when it is 
able to act but is not acting (potest agere sed non agit) —, the definition 
of the last perfection, i.e., the situation of a thing because of which a 
being acts or is acted upon, at the time when it acts or 1s acted upon 
(agit aut patitur). As a consequence, the anonymous compendium has 
merely borrowed the concepts of perfeccio prima and perfeccio poste- 
rior from Averroes's commentary; with respect to the content, the ab- 
breviatio does not seem to be based on the text by the Islamic scholar. 


The second example of a similar small addition present in the anon- 
ymous compendium is found at the end of the second chapter, in which 
the either cooperating or opposing role of the environment (continens) 
is mentioned: 


Simul, cum est concordans, nichil contenti; e contrario, cum est dis- 
sonum. (55-56) 


Here, the compendium appears to simply clarify Aristotle's statement 
in one extra sentence: the environment is considered to be cooperating 


55 ARISTOTELES, De anima: Translatio Iacobi, ed. J. DECORTE (Aristoteles Latinus 
XII 1). The text can be consulted on the Aristoteles Latinus Database (URL: <http:// 
clt.brepolis.net/ald/pages/Search.aspx>), but the printed edition has not been published 
yet due to the death of its editor in 2001. For the Greek text, see, e.g., ARISTOTELES, 
De anima. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by Sir D. Ross, Oxford 1961 
(reprinted 1967). 

46 Cf. AVERROES, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. F. S. 


CRAWFORD (Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem: Versionum Latinarum 
7/1. The Mediaeval Academy of America: Publications 59), Cambridge 1953, 135-136. 
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when it is in harmony (concordans), and opposing in case of disagree- 
ment (dissonum). 


The last example, finally, is located in the fourth chapter of the 
abbreviatio. At this point, the necessity — with an eye to longevity 
— of the moist in large quantities, being at the same time warm and 
proportionate too, is mentioned; this should prevent the living being 
from both quick dehydration (siccabile) and quick hardening (durum). 
The compendium adds, next, why hardening can be linked to the cold 
(frigidum): 

Et per hoc quod dicit, durum potest intelligi frigidum. Quod enim 

infrigidare est facile, est enim facile gelabile; quod autem facile gela- 

bile, facile est indurabile. Est ergo plena causa longe uite multitudo 


aerei et ignei uiuatorum et armonie proporcionatorum, ut non facile 
sit infrigidabile nec facile siccabile. (6-10) 


In this reasoning — which functions as a mere clarification of the men- 
tioned requirements —, the compendium explains that something that 
can be easily cooled, can be easily frozen as well and is therefore not 
inclined to durability. As a consequence, harmony is required, in order 
that the thing would not be easily frozen or easily made dry. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, I would like to argue that the anonymous compendium 
of Aristotle's De longitudine et brevitate vitae in the Oxford manu- 
script Tanner 116 bears formal resemblance to the translatio vetus: 
the length of the text is more or less the same, its structure and com- 
pilation are similar, and the choice of words is of the same kind. The 
small differences that are present — i.e., the explicit text structuring, 
the limited number of examples, and the frequent use of both enumer- 
ating and generalising terminology — fit into the genre of the summa 
or abbreviatio. 


Concerning the potential source material, I have shown that many 
similarities — both structural and with regard to the content — are found 
between the anonymous compendium and the first redaction of Buck- 
field’s commentary on Aristotle's De longitudine et brevitate vitae, 
whether paraphrased or not. Besides, the content of a few passages 
from the compendium clearly (sometimes literally, too) derives from 
the translatio vetus of the Aristotelian treatise itself. A few elements, 
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finally, seem to be taken from the Latin translation of Averroes's Com- 
pendium libri Aristotelis de causis longitudinis et brevitatis vitae. 


It is not clear to me which work was chronologically first: the 
anonymous compendium or Buckfield's commentary. The hand of the 
abbreviatio in the Tanner manuscript has been situated in the mid-thir- 
teenth century — the genre of the summae itself dating back to the first 
half of that century at the earliest, but probably to ca 1240-1265. Buck- 
field's text, on the other hand, may be placed in the 1240s, 1250s, or 
later, in all probability around the middle of the thirteenth century. As 
a consequence, it is difficult to determine, on the basis of the respec- 
tive dating, whether the anonymous compendium forms a summary of 
Buckfield's text or whether the commentary is an elaboration of the 
abbreviatio. 
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Appendix 


Edition of the Compendium of De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae 
in Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Ms. Tanner 116 


The present critical edition of the compendium of Aristotle’s De longi- 
tudine et brevitate vitae 1s based on the Oxford manuscript Tanner 116, 
ff. 90vb-9 Irb (= Ox). 


Occasionally, the text of the compendium has been corrected and/ 
or completed by a second hand — it concerns only small adaptations. 
The corrections and/or additions by this hand seem to be based, a few 
times, on the Aristotelian treatise itself and/or on Buckfield's com- 
mentary, as was mentioned above. However, the specific manuscript 
source of this second hand, and consequently also the exact quality of 
its source material, is unknown. Therefore, the words written by the 
original hand generally serve as a basis for the edition. 


The italicised phrases constitute brief quotations from the transla- 
tio vetus of Aristotle’s De longitudine et brevitate vitae; the line num- 
bers in the margin refer to the Greek Bekker numbering of the trea- 
tise”. Titles of (Aristotelian) works are likewise printed in italics. 


With regard to orthography, the (medieval) spelling ofthe text in the 
manuscript has been retained. This means, e.g., that the edition shows 
the word endings -cio, -cia, and derivatives instead of their classicising 
variants -tio, -tia, and derivatives; the former word endings have been 
consistently chosen in the edition, even when the distinction between 
the letters c and t is not entirely clear in the copy. The vowel e is dis- 
played instead of the classicising diphthong ae, and the letter u 1s used 
for both the vowel u and the consonant v, with the exception of capital 
letters. Further, word forms like sompno (instead of somno), corupti- 
bile (instead of corruptibile), armonia (instead of harmonia), adquisita 
(instead of acquisita), inpossibile (instead of impossibile), nichil (1n- 
stead of nihil), corelarium (instead of corollarium), equs (instead of 
equus), ostria (instead of ostrea), aput (instead of apud), exciccatur 


47 This numbering has been maintained in the more recent edition by Ross: ARIS- 
TOTELES, Parva naturalia, ed. Sir D. Ross, Oxford 1955 (reprinted 1970), 464b19- 
467b9. 
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(instead of exsiccatur), coehant (instead of coeant), densibile (instead 
of densabile), and anelosis (instead of anulosis) have been retained. In 
line with this medieval orthography, set is consistently displayed in the 
edition — instead of its classicising variant sed —, even though this word 
has always been abbreviated in the manuscript. All shortenings in the 
copy are written out in full in the edition. 


I chose to start a new line in the edition every time a new lemma 
is discussed. Furthermore, the division into paragraphs was inspired 
by the places where the manuscript shows two slashes (//) between the 
words of its text. Modern punctuation has been applied to the compen- 
dium, yet considering the pauses present in the copy itself; I have also 
punctuated longer additions displayed in the critical apparatus, with a 
view to a better understanding of the text. 


The following signs and abbreviations are used (in the critical ap- 
paratus and in the apparatus fontium, respectively): 


<...> = quod addendum esse videtur; 
[...] = quod delendum esse videtur; 
(?) = lectio incerta; 

a.c. — ante correctionem; 

add. — addidit; 

a.m. — alia manu; 

coni. — conieci; 

COIT. = correxi; 

del. — delevit; 

dub. — dubie; 

in marg. (inf.) = in margine (inferiore); 

p.c. — post correctionem; 

praem. — praemisit; 

scil. — scilicet; 

SCT. = scripsi; 

suppl. = supplevi; 


sup.l. = supra lineam. 
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When mention of Aristotle’s De longitudine et brevitate vitae is 
made in the apparatus fontium, I use the Bekker lines as they are found 
in Ross's edition. 


The quotations from Buckfield's text, then, derive from my own, 
hitherto unpublished edition of the first redaction of his commentary on 
De longitudine et brevitate vitae. This critical edition is founded on the 
three following manuscripts: 


Madrid, Universidad Complutense, Biblioteca Histórica « Marqués 
de Valdecilla », Cod. 124, ff. 74v-76r (7 M); 


Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 272, ff. 23v-24r (= O); 
Uppsala, Universitetsbibliotek, Hs. C. 924, ff. 78r-79r (= U). 


The text in O was used as a basis for this edition (cf. the folio numbers 
in the apparatus fontium). Corrections to the version in O were taken 
from the texts in M and U. 


10 


15 


<Abbreuiacio libri De longitudine et breuitate uite> 


<D>e eo quod est esse alia quidem longe uite et cetera. In hoc 
capitulo primo dicit intencionem libri et causam intenti addens ordi- 
nem hutus libri ad quosdam libros naturales precedentes et distinguens 
modos secundum quos contingit in rebus longitudo et breuitas uite. In- 
tencionem: de causa longitudinis et breuitatis uite in uiuentibus phisice, 
scilicet animalibus et plantis. Causam intenti: quia non est manifestum 
utrum eadem sit causa horum in animalibus et plantis, et eciam utrum 
omnia egrotatiua naturaliter sint breuis uite. Dicit ordinem huius libri ad 
librum De sompno et uigilia et ad librum Metheororum, in cuius quarto 
libro dixit de sanitate et egritudine, quantum pertinet ad philosophiam 
naturalem; unde iste liber sequitur illos. Distinguit modos dupliciter, 
scilicet unum in rebus conuenientibus in genere et differentibus in spe- 
cie — secundum quem modum longioris uite est hominum genus quam 
equorum —, alium modum in conuenientibus specie et differentibus nu- 
mero — secundum quem modum in calidis gencium locis longioris uite 
sunt homines, in frigidis breuioris; et eciam, quandoque eodem limite, 
accidit hoc secundum differencias in complexione naturali. 


3 addens] corr, adens Ox 8 utrum?] animalia naturaliter sana sint et longe uite (ui- 
detur quedam sic quedam non) add. Ox a.m., in marg. inf. — 9 Dicit] et praem. Ox 
a.m., sup... 11 egritudine] Ox p.c. (egritudin<...> (?) Ox a.c.) | quantum] coni. (cf. 
translationem veterem; Bocf.), quartum Ox 14 hominum] Ox p.c., a.m., eorum Ox 
a.c. 15 alium] Ox p.c., a.m., hec quorum Ox a.c. 16 calidis] coni. (cf. translationem 
veterem; Bocf.), calidum Ox | gencium] coni. (cf. translationem veterem), g<...>um (?) 
Ox a.c., generum Ox p.c. (?), a.m. (?) 17 frigidis] coni. (cf. translationem veterem; 
Bocf.), frigidum Ox | limite] Ox p.c., a.m., aimite (?) Ox a.c. 


5-7 Intencionem ... plantis] ADAM BOCFELDIUS, Super librum De longitudine et brevi- 
tate vitae, Oxford, Merton College Library, Ms. 272, f. 23va: “In prima parte primo dat 
intencionem [ ... ] de causis longitudinis et breuitatis uite in omnibus uiuentibus, tam 
plantis quam animalibus." 7-9 Causam ... uite] ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. 
vitae, f. 23va: “[ ... | dat causam intenti [ ... |, quia non est manifestum utrum eadem sit 
causa longitudinis et breuitatis uite in omnibus animalibus et plantis [ ... ]. [ ... ] utrum 
eedem sint cause longitudinis uite et sanitatis, et eedem breuitatis uite et egritudinis [ ... 
]"^ 9-12 Dicit ... illos] ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23va: "[ ... ] dat 
ordinem huius libri [ ... ] ad librum De sompno et uigilia, dicens se dixisse de sompno et 
uigilia et suis causis et eciam de sanitate et egritudine et de causis eorum, quantum per- 
tinet ad philosophiam naturalem speculatiuam, quod secundum quosdam haberi potest 
ex quarto Meteorum." 12-18 Distinguit ... naturali] ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et 
brev. vitae, f. 23va: “[ ... ] distinguit duos modos [ ... |, quorum unus est in rebus conu- 
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<O>portet autem accipere quid sit coruptibile. Caput secundum, 
in quo declarat propriam et conuertibilem causam secundum se et se- 
cundum accidens corupcionis, que scilicet est contrarietas in materia 
existens — nota: ignis et aqua et aer et cetera, que non adequantur in po- 
tenciis (quedam enim horum habent plus de forma, quedam minus) —, 
Ista, inquam, contingit generacionis et corupcionis causas esse aliorum 
que in hiis constant. 

Item proprie coruptibilia sunt ut sanitas et egritudo et sciencia et 
huiusmodi. Hec enim corumpuntur non corumptis substanciis horum et 
saluantibus opposita coruptorum, ut ignorancie corupcio reminiscibil- 
itas et docilitas, sciencie uero obliuio et decepcio. Corumpuntur eciam 
hec eadem alio modo secundum accidens, scilicet coruptis substanciis 
suis. Coruptis enim animalibus corumpitur sanitas et doctrina et cetera. 

Postea mouet dubitacionem: si anima se habet ad corpus sicut sci- 
encia ad animam, sicut sciencia duplicem habet corupcionem — unam 
per se, alteram per accidens —, similiter et anima tunc haberet; et in- 
terimendo similitudinem inter hec soluit. Anima enim et uita aliter ad 
corpus quam sciencia ad animam. Est enim anima uel uita animalis in 
armonia contrariorum ut perfeccio prima, sciencia uero ut posterior et 
adquisita; unde patet harum diuersitas in transmutacionibus suis. 


21 corupcionis] coni. (cf. translationem veterem), corporum Ox a.c., corpore Ox p.c., 
a.m. | que] scil. causa 24 ista] scil. ignis et aqua et aer et cetera — 25 hiis] scil. ignis 
et aqua et aer et cetera 26 coruptibilia] coni., corporalia Ox 28 coruptorum] coni., 
corupciorum (?) Ox 28-29 reminiscibil-itas] coni. (cf. translationem veterem), re- 
missibilitas Ox 31 Coruptis] scr, corptis Ox 34 tunc] dub. Ox — 35 in-terimendo] 
interimando Ox p.c., a.m. 38 harum] coni., horum Ox 


enientibus genere et differentibus specie, alius est in rebus conuenientibus specie et 
differentibus numero. [ ... ] est enim genus hominum naturaliter longioris uite quam ge- 
nus equorum. | ... | quidam enim homines ut habitantes in locis calidis et humidis sunt 
longioris uite habitantibus in locis siccis et frigidis, et adhuc habitancium in eodem loco 
diuersificantur adinuicem quidam a quibusdam in longitudine et breuitate uite secun- 
dum complexionem naturalem [ ... |.” 19-25 Caput ... constant] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De 
longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 2, 465a13-19 26-31 Item ... cetera] Cf. ADAM BOcr., 
Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23va: "Set tamen quedam eorum [ ... ] habent duplicem 
corupcionem ut sciencia, sanitas, egritudo: corumpuntur aliter per contrarium, aliter per 
corupcionem ipsorum in quibus sunt.” 32-36 Postea ... animam] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Su- 
per De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23va: “[ ... ]. Hic mouet dubitacionem [ ... ] de anima utrum 
similiter habeat istam duplicem corupcionem sicut predicta, et hoc cum sciencia non sit 
in anima corpori coniuncta per propriam naturam ipsius anime. Similiter nec anima est 
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Item corumpuntur animalia, quoniam subsunt contrariis, secundum 
accidens ex eo quod illa corumpuntur. Que quidem contraria non se- 
cundum accidens corumpuntur, set secundum se; unde si non est con- 
trarium, non habet aliquid corumpi. 

Item tria determinant coruptiua, contrarium scilicet, superfluum et 
continens, quia cum omnia reducantur ad contrarietatem, uniuersaliter 
unum contrarium est coruptiuum. 

Item inpossibile est materiam habenti nichil esse contrarium. Mox 
enim cum potencia inest contrarium passibili materiei. 

Item maior flamma corumpit minorem secundum accidens — ali- 
mentum, id est calidum quod est parua flamma, diu est in consumendo 
—, illam materiam fumantem. Quam materiam adueniens maior flamma 
consumit in paruo tempore et ita per accidens corumpit paruam flam- 
mam. 

Item omnia coruptibilia in motu semper sunt et corumpuntur; hoc 
est quoddam corelarium. 


40 illa] scil. contraria 41 accidens] corr, acidens Ox 44-45 omnia ... coruptiuum] 
nota add. Ox a.m., in marg. 47 potencia] coni. (cf. translationem veterem; Bocf.), 
materia Ox | passibili] coni. (cf. translationem veterem; Bocf.), possibili Ox 48-49 
ali-mentum] quia praem. Ox a.m., sup. 1. | 50 fumantem] coni., f<...>antem (?) Ox 
a.c., funantem (?) Ox p.c., a.m. 51-53 corumpit ... sunt] nota add. Ox a.m., in marg. 


in corpore per propriam naturam ipsius corporis. Et ita uidetur quod anima se habeat ad 
corpus sicut sciencia ad animam. Et remouet hanc dubitacionem [ ... ], intendens quod 
non similiter se habet anima ad corpus sicut sciencia ad animam." — 39-42 Item ... 
corumpi] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23va: “[ ... ]. Hic determinat 
que est illa causa corupcionis [ ... ] et intendit quod sufficiens causa corupcionis in ipsis 
est contrarium, quod ostendit per duas raciones. Prima est talis: omne quod corumpitur 
naturaliter, siue corumpitur per se siue per accidens, corumpitur a contrario. Ergo con- 
trarium est causa corupcionis per se naturalis. Secunda racio [ ... ] est: substancia per se 
subiecta contrariis, ut materia, non corumpitur per se, et hoc quia non habet contrarium. 
Ergo ad hoc quod sit corupcio per se, necesse est quod sita contrario." 43-45 Item ... 
coruptiuum] ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23vb: "[ ... ] reducit quedam 
coruptiua que non uidentur esse contraria, ad naturam contrarietatis, ut sunt superfluum 
et locus siue continens." 46-47 Item ... materiei] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine 
et brevitate vitae, c. 3, 465b11-12 48-52 Item ... flammam] ADAM Bocr., Super De 
long. et brev. vitae, f. 23vb: "[ ... ] sicut flamma maior corumpit minorem et hoc per ac- 
cidens. Maior enim flamma in paruo tempore corumpit materiam minoris flamme, que 
non nisi in multo tempore a parua flamma corumperetur.” 53-54 Item ... corelarium] 
Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 3, 465b25-26 55 Item ... agit] 
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Item continens simul agit aut e contrario agit. Simul, cum est con- 
cordans, nichil contenti; e contrario, cum est dissonum. 

<E>st enim neque maxima incoruptibilia esse et cetera. Caput ter- 
cium, in quo enumerat que sunt breuis uite et que longioris, ex quo 
patet quid non sit causa longe uite et breuis. 

Et primo dicit que non sunt longioris uite dicens quod que mag- 
na sunt inter uiuencia non sunt necessario longioris uite quam minora 
(equs enim homine breuioris uite est). Similiter «neque» parua sunt 
uniuersaliter longioris uite maioribus. Similiter neque plante uniuer- 
saliter longioris uite sunt animalibus. Similiter neque habencia san- 
guinem uniuersaliter longioris uite sunt non habentibus sanguinem (in 
apibus enim patet omnibus) neque que sine sanguine sunt habentibus 
sanguinem. Similiter neque que sunt in mari (aliis enim ibi [enim] 
breuioris sunt uite ut ostria et debilia). 

Postea dicit que sunt longioris uite dicens quod in plantis frequent- 
er reperitur longeuitas. Item in habentibus sanguinem frequencius est 
longior uita quam in non habentibus. Item homo et elephans longioris 
uite sunt omnibus animalibus et — ut in pluribus — magna paruis lon- 
gioris sunt uite. 

<O>portet autem accipere quod animal natura calidum et cetera. 
Caput quartum, in quo de causis longe uite et breuis insistit declaran- 
dis, scilicet que sunt in omni uiuente physice; unde in hoc capitulo 
hec eciam quod magna tam animalia quam plante longioris uite sunt. 
Similiter quod masculi longioris uite sunt feminis et precipue in specie 
humana, cuius opposicionem facit coitus. Similiter quia in calidis locis 


55 est] coni., ea Ox 62 neque] suppl. (cf. translationem veterem) 66 omnibus] 
Oxa.c., omnia Ox p.c., a.m. — 77 animalia] coni. (cf. translationem veterem), aliam 
Ox|plante] Ox p.c. (plantam Ox a.c.) 79 locis] humidis (de/.) sunt breuis uite. Simi- 
liter quare aput septemtrionem non fiunt ut multum animalia add. Ox a.c. (om. Ox p.c.) 


ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23vb: "[ ... ] ipsum continens aut simul 
agit cum contrario actiuo intrinseco aut e contrario agit [ ... ].” 60 Et ... uite] ADAM 
Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 23vb: “Et narrat primo que non sunt longioris 
uite de necessitate [ ... ]." | 60-68 dicens ... debilia] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine et 
brevitate vitae, c. 4, 466a1-9 69 Postea ... uite] ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. 
vitae, f. 23vb: "Consequenter | ... ] narrat que sunt longioris uite frequencius [ ... ]." | 
69-73 dicens ... uite] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 4, 466a9-16 
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longioris uite sunt quam in frigidis. Similiter quod frigida animalia ut 
serpentes et talpe magna sunt in locis calidis. Similiter quod in locis 
humidis sunt breuis uite. Similiter quare aput septemtrionem non fi- 
unt — ut multum — animalia pauci sanguinis. Similiter quod aquatica 
breuioris uite sunt ambulantibus pede. Similiter que sunt sine sanguine, 
quare sunt breuioris uite. 

Primo ergo dicit quod oportet quod humidum, quod inest natu- 
raliter, non sit leuiter siccabile ad hoc, ut sit longeuum. Et ideo pinguia 
naturaliter non cito putrescunt, quia in ipsis dominatur humidum aer- 
eum. Aereum ignis est respectu aliorum, quia sicut 1gnis est species et 
conplementum inputrescibile et in uniuersale, sic et aereum, quod est 
primum elementum post ignem. 

Item — ut frequencius — magna animalia longeua sunt propter hoc 
quod humidum in eis multum difficile exciccatur. Et tamen non est hec 
plena causa longe uite. Non enim consistit tantum in quanto, set eci- 
am in quali; unde oportet multitudinem inesse humidi. Similiter eciam 
calidi. Similiter proporcionalis: neque leuiter siccabile neque leuiter 
durum. Et per hoc quod dicit, durum potest intelligi frigidum. Quod 
enim infrigidare est facile, est enim facile gelabile; quod autem facile 


80 animalia] coni. (cf. translationem veterem; Bocf.), alia Ox 87 leuiter] coni. (cf. tran- 
slationem veterem), leui Ox  88dominatur] Ox p.c., a.m., denominatur Ox a.c. 91 
elementum] coni., accidencium Ox — 5 neque'] ut praem. Ox a.m., sup. l. 


80-81 Similiter ... calidis] Cf. Aristoteles, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 5, 
466b18-21 82-83 Similiter ... sanguinis] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine et brevi- 
tate vitae, c. 5, 466b22-27 86-91 Primo ... ignem] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. 
et brev. vitae, ff. 23vb-24ra: "Et intendit in prima parte quod humidum, cum sit causa 
uite, illud humidum quod est causa longe uite in animalibus, debet esse humidum non 
de facili siccabile, cuiusmodi est humidum aereum. [ ... ] pinguia non de facili putres- 
cunt, quoniam in ipsis habundat humidum aereum. Et aer se habet ad alia elementa 
sicut ingnis in hoc quod sicut ingnis non est putrescibilis, similiter nec aer de facili 
est putressibilis.” — 1-2 Item ... exciccatur] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. 
vitae, f. 24ra: “[ ... | ostendit quale debet esse humidum quod est causa longe uite quoad 
quantitatem, dicens quod huiusmodi humidum non debet esse paruum, quia si fuerit 
paruum, licet sit aereum, de facili siccatur.” 2-4 Et ... humidi] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super 
De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: “[ ... ] sola multitudo humiditatis non est causa sufficiens 
longe uite, set requiruntur et quantitas et qualitas humidi ad hoc, quod sit causa longe 
uite." 4-5 Similiter ... calidi] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: 
*[... ] multitudo humidi aerei est necessaria sicut multitudo calidi[...]." 5-6 neque! 
... durum!] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: "[ ... ] et hoc ne 
leuiter induretur uel siccetur." 
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gelabile, facile est indurabile. Est ergo plena causa longe uite multitudo 
aerei et ignei uiuatorum et armonie proporcionatorum, ut non facile sit 
infrigidabile nec facile siccabile. Et talis est naturalis caliditas pinguis, 
quia neque facile exciccatur neque facile infrigidatur, cum sit aerea et 
ignea. 

Item nutrimentum, cum conpleuerit quod deest quantitati indiui- 
dui — et eciam quod deest ei — ex hiis que resoluta sunt, cum super hoc 
habundauerit et non habeat quid opponetur in indiuiduo, ne aliquid sit 
frustra in natura, appetit illud superfluum discindi. Est autem super- 
fluitas quedam nature ut quod relinquitur a natura propria, que sunt 
ad necessitatem indiuidui ut semen; quedam est partis, ut cum humor 
aliquis, qui est pars animalis, superfluit. 

Item semina inmoderate offusa plurimum exsiccant et ita sito sene- 
scunt. Propter hoc mulus, cum modicum seminis non superfundat uel 
superhabundet, longioris uite est equo et asino, qui pluris seminis sunt; 
non semper effundunt semina, et minus collecta nimis humectant et 
calorem suffocant. Item femine maribus longioris uite sunt, si masculi 
coehant multum. Item in passeribus patet propter supereffusionem se- 
minis in multo coitu. Similiter labor desiccat, per consequens senescit. 


12 ignea] eciam praem. Ox a.m., sup. 1. 13cum]coni. tamen Ox 13-14 indiui-dui] 
coni., indiuiduo Ox 14 ei] scil. indiuiduo 17 propria] dub. Ox 22 superhabundet] 
coni., superhabundat Ox — 23 collecta] scil. semina 25-26 propter ... desiccat] nota 
add. Ox a.m., in marg. 


10-12 Et ... ignea] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: “Docet 
qualis debet esse calor siue calidum [ ... ] calidum pingue inest quibusdam animalibus, 
cuiusmodi calidum est causa longe uite, et hoc quia tale calidum prohibet a cito siccari 
et frigefieri.” — 13-16 Item ... discindi] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, 
f. 24ra: "[ ... ] huiusmodi calidum non debet esse paruum, scilicet ne cito deficiat, neque 
superfluum, ne nimis corumpat." ^ 16-19 Est ... superfluit] C£. ADAM Bocr., Super 
De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: "[ ... ] si huiusmodi calidum sit superfluum, erit nimis 
coruptiuum, et hoc quia potencia calidi superflui est contraria et eciam coruptiua ipsius 
nature uel in toto uel in parte.” — 20-21 Item ... senescunt] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De 
long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: "[ ... | semen superflue emissum, quod accidit per calorem 
superantem, corumpit et desiccat corpus, quia semen est superfluitas nutrimenti uel 
sanguinis." 21-24 Propter ... suffocant] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. 
vitae, f. 24ra: “[ ... ] propter hoc mulus est longioris uite quam equus uel asinus, scilicet 
quia non habundat in superflua emissione seminis." 24-26 Item ... coitu] Cf. ADAM 
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Item in genere hominum masculina feminis longius uiuunt, quia 
masculus calidior est. Item calida humiditas causa est augmenti et uite. 

Item alimentum non suscipiencia et plante et animalia corumpun- 
tur. Corumpunt enim se ipsa, sicut enim multa flamma consumit pa- 
ruam in alimento consumendo, cum scilicet non ministratur alimentum. 

Item aquatica breuis uite sunt, non quia humida set quia sint humi- 
da, scilicet aquosa. Huiusmodi autem humidum uelociter corumpitur, 
quoniam frigidum et densibile est. 

Item que sunt sine sanguine, nec pinguedinem nec dulcedinem ha- 
bent. In animali enim pinguedo dulcedo est; unde apes longioris sunt 
uite aliis animalibus maioribus. 

Item plante uniuersahter longe uiuunt, tum quia in illis nec est hu- 
miditas aquatica, tum quia in illis habundat pinguedo et dulcedo. Et 
ideo licet in illis sit multum de humore terestri, habent humorem non 
de facili siccabilem. 


27 masculina] Ox p.c. (mascula Ox a.c.) 29 suscipiencia] Ox p.c. (suscipi<...>ncia 
(?) Ox a.c.) 31 alimento] Ox p.c. (elemento Ox a.c.) 32 sint] coni., sit Ox 38- 
39 hu-miditas] Ox p.c. (humditas Ox a.c.) 40 terestri] coni., terestria Ox 


Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: “Ideo eciam mares multum coeuntes sunt 
breuioris uite quam femine et propter hoc idem passeres mares sunt breuioris uite ipsis 
feminis." 26 Similiter ... senescit] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, 
f. 24ra: "[ ... ]. Labor enim superfluus inducit senium et corupcionem. Desiccat enim 
labor per hoc quod inducit calorem accidentalem in corpore, qui cum fuerit superfluus, 
ipsum corpus corumpit et desiccat.” 27-28 Item ... est!] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super 
De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24ra: "[ ... ] mas naturaliter longioris uite est femina, sicut 
patet in genere hominum specialiter. Et dat causam huius et est quod mas naturaliter 
calidior est quam femina, propter quod et est naturaliter longioris uite." — 28 Item ... 
uite] Cf. ARISTOTELES, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, c. 5, 466b21-22 29-31 Item 
... alimentum] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24rb: "[ ... | anima- 
lia et plante uniuersaliter, cum non accipiunt alimentum, corumpuntur. Cuius causam 
dicit esse quod deficiente alimento calor naturalis agit in proprium subiectum ipsum 
corumpendo." 32-34 Item ... est] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 
24rb: “[ ... ] licet aquatica sint breuioris uite gressibilibus et habitancia in locis frigidis 
habitantibus in locis calidis [ ... ], hoc tamen non est propter naturam humidi simpliciter, 
set propter naturam humidi aquosi. Humidum enim aquosum, quoniam est frigidum 
et densabile, uelociter est coruptibile.” ^ 35-37 Item ... maioribus] Cf. ADAM BOCF., 
Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24rb: "[ ... ] propter eandem causam humidum in caren- 
tibus sanguine est cito siccabile et coruptibile, nisi magnitudine protendatur, ita quod 
intercipiatur pinguedo et dulcedo per naturam aeream interceptam. Que pinguedo et 
dulcedo prohibent desiccacionem et corupcionem [...].” — 38-41 Item ... siccabilem] 
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Item arbores habent in omni parte sua uirtutem saluandi indiui- 
duum et producendi nouum, cum ipsa sit similium parcium et non sint 
in ea organa uite distincta; unde quadam parte senescente — siue in 
radice siue in ramis — alia noua producitur, tam in radice quam in ra- 
mis et non simul. Vigor enim in radice, cum refigit uirtus a frondibus. 
Conueniunt et arbores cum animalibus anelosis, que uiuunt in partibus 
inscisis; differunt autem in eo quod diucius uiuunt quam animalia sic 
scisa. Est enim in ipsis ubique potencia radix et germen. 


42 saluandi] Ox p.c. (sauandi Ox a.c.) 43 ipsa] scil. arbor — 44 distincta] dub. Ox | 
quadam] Ox p.c., a.m., quedam O x a.c. 48 inscisis] Ox p.c. (insisis Ox a.c.) 49 
scisa] Ox a.c., scissa Ox p.c., a.m. | ubique] itaque (?) Ox a.m., sup.l. 


Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24rb: "[ ... ] humidum quod est in 
ipsis, non est humidum nimis aquosum, propter quod non induratur cito neque desicca- 
tur. [ ... ] in ipsis habundat pinguedo et dulcedo, propter quod licet in ipsis sit multum 
de siccitate terrestri, habent tamen humorem non de facili siccabilem.” 43-50 Item 
... germen] Cf. ADAM Bocr., Super De long. et brev. vitae, f. 24rb: “[ ... ] arbores sunt 
longe uite, quia continua fit renouacio in illis tam in radice quam in ramis. Desiccata 
enim aliqua particula aut in radice aut in ramis, loco eius nascitur particula noua. Nec 
producuntur simul omnes rami qui sunt potencialiter in ipsis, set cum producitur unus 
ramus complete, sunt adhuc potencialiter plures in germine, quia germen est ubique in 
arbore [ ... ]. [ ... |. Comparat arbores ad animalia descisa dicens quod sicut ex uno ani- 
mali possunt diuidi multa que per aliquod tempus uiuunt, similiter ex una arbore multa 
possunt diuidi siue descindi, in quibus descisis remanet uita. [ ... | animalia descisa non 
possunt uiuere per multum tempus [ ... |; plante autem descise possunt uiuere multo 
tempore, quia principium uite in illis potest facere operaciones naturales. Vbique enim 
in ipsis est in potencia radix et germen. Que quidem radix est sicut fundamentum et 
materia prima, ex qua procreantur omnia generanda in planta." 


HUMAN NATURE AS QUIDDAM COMMUNE CORRUPTIBILITATI 
ET INCORRUPTIBILITATI ACCORDING TO ALEXANDER OF HALES 


JULIEN LAMBINET 


would like to give an account of the way Alexander of Hales (1185- 

1245) addresses the problem of the corruptibility and incorruptibility 
of the body. From the standpoint of the history of disciplines as the 
Middle Ages entwined them, his approach is very interesting, since 
he describes this question, even though from a theological perspective 
and mainly in the context of the resurrection problem, by using the 
physiological theories of his time, such as the concepts of radical and 
nutrimental moistures, summoning implicitly Aristotle, Galen, Avicen- 
na and the pseudo-Augustine among others. I will rely here essentially 
upon his Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum (ca. 1223-1227), and 
his Quaestiones disputatae “antequam esset frater” (ca. 1220-1236), 
in which he gives a sufficiently large account of the subject, allowing 
me to leave to another opportunity the study of the Summa theologica, 
since many of the texts that compose it are of a doubtful origin and 
actually written by Alexander’s pupils’. 


1. Truth of human nature and corruptibility of man 
in the Garden of Eden. Peter Lombard’s stance 


As the first step of this small inquiry, it seems more than relevant to 
draw attention to what stands as a mandatory road for all the Sentences 
Commentaries in the XIIIth Century, namely the commentary of the 
nineteenth distinction of the second book of the Sentences, concerning 
the extent to which death belongs to human nature. In this respect, the 
paradigm of Adam in the garden of Eden, representing the essence of 


! See O. LOTTIN, “Alexandre de Halès et la ‘Summa de anima’ de Jean de la Ro- 
chelle", in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 2 (1930), 396-409 ; V. Dou- 
CET, "The history of the problem of the authenticity of the Summa", in Franciscan 
studies 7 (1947), 26-41, 274-312. 


A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 
Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) Dp. 87-105 
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man before its downfall, works as a principle. It is quite clear that for a 
large number of medieval authors, the constitution of the first man, or 
of human nature in se, could not be abstracted from a certain composi- 
tion. In this nineteenth distinction of the second book, Peter Lombard 
sets the whole of human vital functions (such as eating and drinking, 
as well as reproductive faculties) as attributes of the first man. These 
determinations were understood as taking part to the essence of human 
creature, and thus not as a consequence of divine punishment?. 


Regarding the question of the mortality of his body, the first man 
could be said immortal, because he was able not to die, but was in 
another way mortal, because he was able to die. After the sin, the only 
possibility that was left to him was that of dying and he lost the power 
not to die’. A very rudimentary physiological approach is introduced in 
the second chapter, as the body of the first man is called “animal”. Pe- 
ter links animality with the need for nourishment. The man possesses 
thereby a “living soul”, that is a soul giving life to the body, insofar as 
the body is sustained by food". 


The main question of the distinction is articulated in the fourth 
chapter: “Solet hic quaeri, cum homo primus mortale et immortale 
corpus habuerit, utrum ex conditione naturae ipsius corporis habuerit 
utrumque, an alterum beneficium esset gratiae, scilicet immortalitas, id 
est posse non mori". The solution of Peter relies at this point upon Au- 


? See J. ZIEGLER, “Medicine and Immortality in Terrestrial Paradise", in Religion 
and Medicine in the Middle Ages, ed. P. BILLER and J. ZIEGLER, s. 1. 2001, 211-212. 


3 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d.19 cap. 1, ed. PP. Collegii a 
S. Bonaventura, Ad Claras Aquas 1916, 393: "Primus igitur homo secundum naturam 
corporis terreni et immortalis fuit quodam modo, quia potuit non mori, et mortalis 
quodam modo, quia potuit mori : in illo namque primo statu habuit posse mori et posse 
non mori. Et haec fuit prima humani corporis immortalitas, scilicet posse non mori. In 
secundo vero statu post peccatum, habuit posse mori et non posse non mori, quia in hoc 
statu moriendi est necessitas". 

^ PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 2, Ad Claras Aquas, 
393-394: “In primo statu fuit corpus hominis animale, id est egens alimoniis ciborum ; 
unde et homo factus dicitur in animam viventem, non spiritualem, ‘id est in animam 
corpus sensificantem, quod adhuc erat animale, non spirituale, quod egebat cibis, ut 
per animam viveret. Factus est igitur in animam viventem, id est vitam corpori dantem, 
tamen per sustentamenta ciborum ; et tunc erat corpus mortale et immortale, quia po- 
terat mori et poterat non mori" . 


> PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 4, Ad Claras Aquas, 395. 
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gustine’s literal commentary on the Genesis: “Quodam modo creatus 
est homo immortalis, quod erat ei de ligno vitae, non de conditione na- 
turae. Mortalis erat conditione corporis animalis, immortalis beneficio 
Conditoris. Non enim immortale erat, quod omnino mori non posset; 
quod non erit, nisi cum fuerit spirituale"6. Peter concludes that the first 
man's ability not to die does not rely on his natura, but on eating from 
the tree of life and states that if you were to follow Augustine's opinion, 
the first human being had to die due to his natural bodily condition. 
Immortality could only be given through grace". 


The sixth chapter of the nineteenth distinction gave to this question 
a decisive turnaround though, as Peter Lombard puts forward an opin- 
ion that seems to come from Bede the Venerable?, affirming that the 
immortality of the body could be maintained by eating (the fruits of the 
garden), at least until man tastes the fruit ofthe one and only tree of life, 
which had the faculty to elevate man to a properly immortal condition. 
Peter Lombard then writes that following this interpretation, some au- 
thors granted immortality to human nature as such’. In his conclusion, 
the master of the Sentences states that man possesses, in natura, both 


* PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 4, Ad Claras Aquas, 
395. Cfr AUGUSTINUS, De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecim L. VI cap. 25-26 (Biblio- 
théque augustinienne 48), Paris 1972, 500-503. 

7 Cfr PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 4-5, Ad Claras 
Aquas, 395-396. 

* PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 6, Ad Claras Aquas, 
397: "Sic igitur immortalis et incorruptibilis condita est caro hominis, ut suam immor- 
talitatem et incorruptionem per observantiam mandatorum Dei custodiret. In quibus 
mandatis hoc continebatur, ut de illis lignis concessis manducaret, et ab interdicto ab- 
stineret; per horum edulium immortalitatis dona conservaret, donec corporalibus in- 
crementis perductus ad aetatem, quae Conditori placeret, multiplicata progenie, ipso 
iubente, sumeret de ligno vitae, quo perfecte immortalis factus, cibi alimenta non ulte- 
rius requireret". While pretending to quote Augustine, Peter Lombard seems to refer to 
Bede, as taken from the G/ossa ordinaria on Genesis 1, 26. Cfr also BEDA VENERABI- 
LIS, Hexaemeron L. I, PL 91, 32. 


? PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 6, Ad Claras Aquas, 
397: “Ecce his verbis videtur Augustinus tradere, quod caro primi hominis immortali- 
tatem in se habuerit, quae per alimoniam ciborum conservaretur usque ad tempus suae 
translationis in melius, quando de ligno vitae comederet et fieret omnino immortalis, 
ita ut non posset mori. Ideo aliqui dicunt, quod immortalitatem de natura habebat, qua 
poterat non mori, quae aliorum lignorum esu poterat conservari ; sed non poterat con- 
summari nisi per assumtionem ligni vitae". 
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an aptitude for dying and for immortality. The core of Peter Lombard’s 
solution goes not further as asserting that if the first man would have 
remained firmly in a state of obedience, a perfect immortality would 
have been given to him at the same time as the fruits of the tree of life'?. 
The conclusion is somehow vague, and Peter does not take a clear po- 
sition between both interpretations, since the solution depends on the 
meaning they give to the tree of life: “Sed qui hoc tradunt, quomodo 
superiora Augustini verba, quibus dicit, quod erat immortalis ex ligno 
vitae, huic sententiae non contradicant, diligenter inquirant”!!. 


Several theologians will elaborate on the physiological conditions 
that would allow Adam's body to be prevented from dying. Simon of 
Tournai and Alan of Lille thought that Adam's perfectly balanced bodily 
complexion prevented him from mortality”. Alexander of Hales will 
explicitly address this question in accordance with the physiology of his 
time, by incorporating among other things the distinction between the 


10 PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 6, Ad Claras Aquas, 
397: “Ex quo consequi videtur, quod sicut in natura sui habuit mortalitatem quandam, 
scilicet aptitudinem moriendi ; ita aliquam immortalitatem in natura sui habuit, id est 
aptitudinem, qua poterat non mori, cibis adiutus ; sed si perstitisset, immortalitatis 
perfectio esset ei de ligno vitae". 

! PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 6, Ad Claras Aquas, 397. 


? According to Simon, Adam was prevented from death both by grace and by nature: 
SIMONIS DE TURNACO, Disputationes disputatio 10 q. 1 sol., ed. J. WARICHEZ, (Spicilegium 
sacrum Lovaniense 12), Louvain 1932, 41: *Adam creatus fuit in complexione equa- 
li. Complexio vero equalis dicta fuit eius immortalitas, quia ea aptus natus erat ad non 
moriendum. Hec autem equalis complexio naturalis erat ei. Quod enim dicit auctoritas: 
Adam fuisse immortalem non de conditione nature, sed de ligno vite, sic concipitur: non 
conditione nature tantum, sed ligno vite cooperante. De conditione enim nature tantum ha- 
buit complexionem equalem, sed usu ligni vite complexio corroboranda erat in sua equali- 
tate, nisi pecasset Adam ; sed merito peccati homo sibi relictus est, Deo qui dederat equa- 
lem complexionem non conservante eam in sua equalitate". See also ALANUS AB INSULIS, 
Summa "Quoniam homines” L. II tr. 2, ed. P. GLORIEUX (Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age 28), 294 : “Ad quod dicendum : quod Adam potuit mori fuit ei ex 
conditione nature ; quod vero potuit non mori, fuit ei non solum ex conditione nature sed 
ex fructu ligni vite. Fuit enim creatus in equalitate complexionis, et ita in quadam firmi- 
tate nature, ita tamen ut illa equalitas et stabilitas servaretur per esum fructus ligni vite et 
ceterorum fructuum vite, contra exteriorum importunitatem servaret interioris complexio- 
nis equalitatem, ne exterior importunitas caloris vel frigoris accedens interiorem turbaret 
tranquillitatem. Et ita duo concurrebant ad hoc ut non moreretur ; et secundum hoc posset 
dici potentia non moriendi illa equalitas complexionis per esum fructus confirmata". Cfr 
on this matter J. ZIEGLER, “Medicine and Immortality in Terrestrial Paradise", 213-214. 
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humidum radicale and the humidum nutrimentale into his explanation". 


2. Alexander's physiological interpretation of Resurrection 


According to Galen's physiological theories, the radical moisture is the 
inborn moisture resulting from elemental complexions. It allows the 
body to sustain and eases its internal activity. Moisture indeed, more 
than dryness, Avicenna commented, *allows things to be molded and 
spread out and attempered in their construction because, quite unlike the 
earth, it easily parts with its old shape and readily accepts a new one”. 
Radical moisture is described as a kind of fuel which is constantly con- 
sumed by animal heat and has therefore to be regularly restored in order 
to prevent death. Nutrimental moisture on the other hand is composed 
by several humors! and added to radical moisture to maintain life in 
the body, exactly like new logs sustain the vivacity of the fire. The very 
purpose of nutrimental moisture, as Alexander of Hales asserts it, is to 
restore the loss of radical moisture!*. In the Summa Theologica attributed 
to Alexander and his school, it is written that in the garden of Eden, the 
consumption of nutrimental moisture could certainly be impeded by the 
several fruits taken from the trees, but only the fruit of the tree of life 
could prevent the destruction of radical moisture over time". 


P See J. ZIEGLER, “Medicine and Immortality in Terrestrial Paradise", 217-218. 


14 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis L. I fen 1 doctrina 2, Venise 1507 (reprt. Hildesheim 
1964), f. 1v col. 2. See for the English translation from the Arabic: AVICENNA, The 
Canon of Medicine, Chicago 1999, 16. 

15 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis L. I, fen 1 doctrina 4, Hildesheim, f. 4v col.1.; see en- 
glish translation in AVICENNA, The Canon of Medicine, 31: “Humor or body-fluid is 
that fluid, moist, physical substance into which our aliment is transformed. That part 
of the aliment which has the capacity to be transformed into body substance, either by 
itself or in combination with something else thereby being capable of assimilation by 
the members or organs, and completely integrated into the tissues, is the healthy or 
good humor. It is what replaces the loss which the body substance undergoes". 


16 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 65 
membrum 2 n. 23, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1312 (see the text 
under, note 25). 

17 ALEXANDER HALENSIS (et al.), Summa theologica L. II Ia pars Inq. IV tr. 3 q. 1 tit. 2 
d. 2 cap. 2 ad 1, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi 1924-1948, t. 2, 689: "[...] 
duplex est consumptio humidi, scilicet radicalis et nutrimentalis. Consumptio humidi 
radicalis impediebatur propter esum ligni vite, quod ideo lignum vite dicebatur, quia 
per illud vegetabatur illud humidum in quo radicatur vita ; consumptio vero humidi 
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The latter remark, very theological in nature, shows sufficiently 
how much indeed these two moistures refer to very different ontolog- 
ical realities, which have very different implications. As embarrassed 
Peter Lombard’s conclusion may be, it became a principal statement of 
Alexander’s further developments: corruptibility and incorruptibility 
are both attached to the truth of human nature. More precisely, the truth 
of human body lies in the fact that it is constituted of parts that have in 
themselves a potentiality for incorruptibility, as far as they are ordered 
to the human soul'*. Alexander quotes here the Cur deus homo of saint 
Anselm of Canterbury: *Si pertineat ad veritatem humanae naturae 
corruptibilitas, nequaquam potest homo esse immortalis". 


On the other side, Alexander states that if the human being was 
only incorruptible, the truth of human nature could not resurrect, for 
the resurrection comes out of corruption : “si autem pertineret incor- 
ruptibilitas tantum, ergo illud quod est de veritate non resurgeret, quia 
de corruptibili fiet incorruptibile: resurrectio enim est mutatio corrup- 
tibilis in incorruptibile, manente eadem veritate". So he concludes: 
"Oportet ergo quod veritas humanae naturae sit quiddam commune 
corruptibilitati et incorruptibilitati"??. 


nutrimentalis impediebatur per esum aliorum lignorum paradisi" . See also J. ZIEGLER, 
“Medicine and Immortality in Terrestrial Paradise", 222-223. 


18 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 63 
membrum 2 n. 28, Quaracchi, 1258: “[...] corpus humanum habet in se potentiam ad 
hoc quod sit incorruptibile, non tamen habet substantiam incorruptibilem. Unde quan- 
tum est de operatione naturae, reiteratur idem specie ; sed quia habet in se possibili- 
tatem ad esse incorruptibile, propter unionem quam habet ad animam, propter hoc per 
causam agentem super naturam reiteratur idem numero. Si ergo propositio praedicta 
recipienda est ut universaliter vera, tunc intelligendum est quod illud quod reiteratur 
idem numero, vel est substantia incorruptibilis mota, vel habens potentiam ad incor- 
ruptibilitatem ; alio modo est propositio tenens tantum in natura". 

1 The quote is actually imprecise, since the anselmian text is as follows: ANSELMUS 
CANTUARIENSIS, Cur deus homo L. II cap. 11, PL 158, 410C-411A: "[...] nam si per- 
tineret ad veritatem humanae naturae mortalitas, nequaquam posset esse homo, qui 
esset immortalis ; non ergo pertinet ad sinceritatem humanae naturae corruptibilitas 
sive incorruptibilitas, quoniam neutra facit aut destruit hominem, sed altera valet ad 
ejus miseriam altera ad beatitudinem. Sed quoniam nullus homo est, qui non moriatur, 
idcirco mortale ponitur in hominis definitione a philosophis, qui non crediderunt totum 
hominem aliquando potuisse aut posse esse immortalem. Quare non sufficit ad demon- 
strandum, illum hominem debere mortalem esse, hoc quia verus homo erit". 


? ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 64 
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In the section he devotes to the second book’s nineteenth distinc- 
tion of the Sentences in his own Glossa, Alexander generally follows 
Peter Lombard's vocabulary rather closely. He discusses the human 
potencies to die and not to die and their distinction, asserting that the 
potency to die comes from the material principle, whereas the poten- 
cy not to die comes from the formal principle?'. The natural potency 
for immortality in the state of innocence, is wounded (vulneratur) by 
sin, but not eliminated (spoliatur). In some respect (secundum quid), 
it comes from nature, but absolutely (simpliciter), it relies on grace, 
insofar as the body is together (coniunctum) with the created soul”. 
With Peter Lombard, Alexander differentiates between immortality in 
the state of innocence and immortality in g/oria, since man is able to 
die in the first one, whereas it is impossible in the latter”. 


The distinction between radical and nutrimental moistures inter- 
venes in the G/ossa while Alexander discusses the Resurrection and 
states, following Bede, that nutrients do not belong to the truth of hu- 
man nature, implying that the flesh produced by food will not rise after 
death”. As he turns to the question of Resurrection in his Quaestiones, 


membrum 1 n. 15, Quaracchi, 1289-1290: *Ad hoc quod quaeritur, quid sit veritas 
humanae naturae, notandum quod dicit Anselmus : ‘Si pertineat ad veritatem humanae 
naturae corruptibilitas, nequaquam potest homo esse immortalis' ; si autem pertineret 
incorruptibilitas tantum, ergo illud quod est de veritate non resurgeret, quia de corrupt- 
ibili fiet incorruptibile : resurrectio enim est mutatio corruptibilis in incorruptibile, ma- 
nente eadem veritate. *Non ergo pertinet ad veritatem humanae naturae corruptibilitas 
vel incorruptibilitas, quoniam neutra facit aut destruit hominem ; sed haec ad miseriam, 
illa pertinet ad beatitudinem’. Oportet ergo quod veritas humanae naturae sit quiddam 
commune corruptibilitati et incorruptibilitati. Quaeritur ergo quid dicitur veritas haec. 
— Dico quod natura corporis humani constituti ex membris habentibus in se potentiam 
ad incorruptionem ex ordine ad animam rationalem, cum actu corruptionis". 

?! ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
L. II d. 19 n. 2, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi 1951-1957, 169. 


? ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
L. II d. 19 n. 8, Quaracchi, 172. 


3 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi 
L. II d. 19 n. 4, Quaracchi, 170. Cfr PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II 
d. 19 cap. 1, Ad Claras Aquas, 393. 


24 See Alexander's commentary on the thirtieth distinction from the second book of 
the Sentences. Relying on a passage from Bede's commentary to the gospel of Mark 
(BEDA VENERABILIS, In Marci Evangelium expositio L. II cap. 7, PL 92, 201), Alexan- 
der states that, since nutrients do not take part to the truth of human nature, the flesh 
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Alexander makes a clear distinction between, on the one hand, moisture 
that he calls precisely humiditas complexionalis, which is supposed to 
be subject to resurrection and through which man was generated at 
first, and on the other hand, humiditas nutrimentalis, that was subse- 
quently added, and is rather accidental. The humiditas complexiona- 
lis is firstly and primarily ordered to the soul and in conjunction with 
it, whereas humiditas nutrimentalis is only united to the soul through 
what is in first conjunction with it, so that only the first one has a poten- 
tiality for life, and more, incorruptibility, through resurrection. “Unde 
primum (humiditas complexionalis) habet potentiam incorruptionis 
propter primam coniunctionem ; sed nutrimentum non habet potentiam 
incorruptionis"?, 


Furthermore, according to Alexander, it is through the faculties or 
powers of the soul that human beings get merits and demerits. It is thus 
through theses faculties that the souls have to be rewarded or punished 
on the judgment day. Accordingly, “in patria", the soul cannot lack 
anything of what it truly is. Following a tradition going back to the 


that comes from them will not resurrect after death (ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in 
quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi L. II d. 30 nn. 14-16, Quaracchi, 292-295). 
More precisely, the nutrient as such does not rise, but as a superfluitas transformed in 
semen serving the purpose of generation, it becomes the substrate of the generated 
being's life and truth (see ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam 
esset frater " q. 64 membrum 2 nn. 31-33, Quaracchi, 1296-1298). 


25 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 64, 
membrum 2 n. 33, Quaracchi, 1297-1298: “[...] dico quod verum est quod convertitur 
nutrimentum in formam membri nutriti et coniungitur animae. Sed duplex est coniunc- 
tio cum anima ; potentia autem incorruptionis non venit ex quacumque coniunctione. 
Est enim coniunctio cum anima prima, et est coniunctio mediata cum ea. Nutrimentum 
autem non habet primam coniunctionem, sed mediatam, quia coniungitur mediante illo 
quod primo coniunctum fuit ; quia nutrimentum ad hoc est, ut salvetur illud quod pri- 
mo et immediate coniunctum est cum anima rationali. Unde primum habet potentiam 
incorruptionis propter primam coniunctionem ; sed nutrimentum non habet potentiam 
incorruptionis in generante, sed in generato, quia post decisionem formatur, et coni- 
ungitur ei anima rationalis primo ; unde illo resurget". ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaes- 
tiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 65 membrum 2 n. 23, Quaracchi, 1312: 
“Duplex est humor, nutrimentalis et complexionalis, qui scilicet complexionalis est in 
substantia membri consimilis. Complexionalis autem erit in resurrectione, nutrimenta- 
lis vero non, quia humiditas nutrimentalis est tantum ad hoc ut fiat restauratio deperditi, 
et quando non erit, et est de veritate humanae naturae". 


26 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 32 
membrum 3 nn. 30-31, Quaracchi, 565. 
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pseudo-augustinian treatise de spiritu et anima (actually from Alcher 
of Clairvaux) which affirmed the identity of the soul and its faculties in 
their essence, Alexander operates a slight shift, asserting that the soul 
and its potencies are of the same substance”. Despite some major impli- 
cations involved in this shift, the soul is either way not being deprived of 
any of its faculties in the resurrection. Even though some of the faculties 
only work through the body, Alexander differentiates between the case 
of the beasts (in brutis) on the one side, and the case of the human being 
on the other. In the first case, sensitive and vegetative powers are only 
ordered to the body and thus corrupt with it. They are on the contrary 
ordered to reason in human being, so that they are only temporarily 
separated from it by death?*. Moreover, nails and hair”, as well as the 
intestines?? will rise, for they take part to the equilibrium, the balance 
and the beauty of bodily complexions as they were intended by God. 


What will rise again are the original complexions and the very prin- 
ciples that take part to the maintaining of life or, by extension, to incor- 
ruptibility. We saw that Alexander made quite clear that what takes part 
to the complexional moisture, “communicates with life"?!: 


Ad hoc quod obicitur, quod nihil nisi vivens et habens potentiam ad 
incorruptionem erit in resurrectione, dico quod complexionalis hu- 
miditas vivit et communicat cum vita, sed nutrimentalis ordinatur ad 
hoc ut ex ea restauretur deperditum. Unde in parte habet communi- 


27 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi L. I 
d. 3 n. 46, Quaracchi, 65: “Tres enim personae conveniunt in essentia ; memoria, in- 
telligentia, voluntas in substantia, separantur autem in essentia. [...] Istae ergo tres 
potentiae distinguuntur secundum essentiam, sed conveniunt in substantia, quia anima 
non est completa substantia sine suis potentiis". Cfr O. LOTTIN, *L'identité de l’âme et 
de ses facultés pendant la première moitié du XIIF siècle”, in Revue néo-scolastique 
de philosophie 36 (1934), 198-202 ; M. BIENIAK, The soul-body problem at Paris, ca. 
1200-1250, Leuven 2010, 109-112. The same theory can be found in the Summa : 
ALEXANDER HALENSIS (et al.), Summa theologica L. II Ia pars inq. IV tr. 1 sect. 2 q. 1 
cap. 1, Quaracchi, t. 2, 424-425. 

28 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 32 
membrum 3 n. 32, Quaracchi, 565. 


? Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater” q. 65 
membrum 3, Quaracchi, 1313-1314. 

30 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 65 
membrum 4, Quaracchi, 1314-1315. 

3! ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 65 
membrum 2 n. 24, Quaracchi, 1312. 
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tatem et continuitatem cum illo quod est principium vitae, et in alia 
parte contiguitatem. Continuitatem enim habet quoad illam partem 
quae est in extremitate venarum, quia illa pars iam est in unione ; et 
quoad hoc habet de communicatione vitae nutribilis, non tamen illius 
vitae quae procedit a rationali. Ex ordinatione autem ad istam solum 
surgit potentia ad incorruptionem, non ex ordinatione ad animam nu- 
tribilem ; unde in illo humore non est potentia ad incorruptionem. 


If the potentia for incorruptibility follows from the rational soul, what 
will resurrect of the body can only be what takes part to the reception of 
the rational soul and to the ministry of this soul while diffusing animal 
heat into the organism; not something that is added and comes from the 
outside, although it gets assimilated. For according to Augustine, after 
death, it is only through an intrinsic principle, namely the soul, that the 
body will be moved, without suffering any resistance or contrariety*?. 


But what is it exactly, that communicates directly, or shows a state 
of “continuity” — not “contiguity” —, as Alexander affirms it, through 
the veins, or more precisely “at the extremities of the veins”, with life 
itself? Along with the complexional moisture, ancient and medieval 
physiologies report the existence of a “vital spirit”, the operations of 
which are at the origin of every major drive in the body. 


3. Some common features of the vital spirit 
in medieval physiology 


Body’s physiology is constituted in such a way that it is not only made 
of a mixture or commixtio of elements, but also of various kinds of 
spirits. Alexander takes up Galen’s theory of the three spirits, namely 
spiritus vitalis, animalis et naturalis and their partial assimilation to the 
aristotelian faculties of the soul, initiated by Avicenna. He also follows 
the theory exposed in the small treatise de differentia spiritus et animae 
written by Costa ben Luca”, who explicitly used spirits as a mediation 


32 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater” q. 65 
membrum 1, Quaracchi, 1308-1309. Cfr AUGUSTINUS, De Civitate Dei XXII.30.1 (Bi- 
bliothéque augustinienne 37), Paris 1960, 706-709. 

9 CosrA BEN LUCA, De differentia animae et spiritus, ed. C. S. BARACH (Biblio- 
theca philosophorum mediae aetatis), Innsbruck 1878, 120-139. ALEXANDER HALEN- 
SIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 63 membrum 3 n. 47, 1265 : 
“Anima rationalis est perfectio quae disponi habet ex parte materiae ; unicuique enim 
formae debetur dispositio. Unde, cum anima sit ultima perfectio, habet nobilissimam 
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between the simple incorporeal substance of the soul and its composite 
body, allowing the soul to organize the various body parts. The Summa 
halensis calls explicitly “spiritalis” these various drives that lay the 
ground for physiological activity?*. It seems very likely that Alexander 
relied heavily on the theories of Avicenna's Canon of medicine (trans- 
lated by Gerard of Cremona in the XIIth Century and representing the 
major Authority in medieval medical theory) to make the “vital spirit", 
produced under the action of heart's heat, the core of vital activities in 
the body. 


Since Hippocrates and Aristoteles, the heat produced by the heart 
is supposed to give the first vital principle of the body. The heart is 
believed to possess an innate fire, which is cooled down by respiration. 
Air gains the heart through the pulmonary vein, cooling down the fire 
of the heart while getting heated by heart's natural heat at the same 
time, before it is sent through the arteries to the different organs. Galen 
seems to be the first to state that arteries do not only convey air, but 
also blood, accompanying the vital air, pneuma or spirit manufactured 
in the left ventricle of the heart. Following the footsteps of Galen, Avi- 
cenna linked vital faculty with the breaths or spirits. The vital power 
(vis) “preserves the integrity of the breath". It allows the breath to be 
able to receive impressions that will activate the animal or sensitive 
faculties. To do so, it connects to the brain through the arteries, making 
it “capable of imparting life”. This drive comes into life as soon as 


dispositionem quam convenit habere ex parte corporis. Propter hoc in corpore humano 
non tantum est commixtio elementorum, immo praeter hanc spiritus vitalis, animalis et 
naturalis, secundum nobilissimam dispositionem spiritus [...]". 

34 Cfr ALEXANDER HALENSIS (et al.), Summa theologica L. II Ia Pars Inq. IV tr. 1 
sect. 1 q. 3 tit. 2 cap. 1 art. 2 sol., Quaracchi, t. 2, 420 : *Ad quod dicencum quod anima 
rationalis coniungitur suo corpori ut motor mobili et ut perfectio formalis suo perfect- 
ibili. Prout autem est motor, habet potentias medias, quibus movetur corpus, prout est 
organum animae, et illa via dicitur habere potentias pro medio ; praetera, spiritus, qui 
dicuntur vitalis et animalis, deferunt tamquam ministrantes actum virium per corpus. Eo 
autem modo quo est perfectio et corpus perfectibile, licet habeat dispositiones praeam- 
bulas, quae dicuntur quodam modo media, non tamen exigitur medium in unione, immo 
se ipsa unitur anima corpori. — Quod autem habeat dispositiones medias in aptatione, 
patet per hoc quod dicit Augustinus, quod vegetatur et crescit et formatur et organizatur ; 
hoc autem non posset esse nisi essent aliquae virtutes spiritales quae ista facerent, et 
ideo in aptatione sunt media ; in ipsa vero unione se ipsa coniungitur corpori". 

35 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis L. I, fen 1 doctrina 6, Hildesheim, f. 23r col. 2; see 
english translation in AVICENNA, The Canon of Medicine, 132. 
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breath and the appropriate temperament meet; its disappearing signifies 
death. Avicenna consequently states that “It is not the nutritive power 
that is fundamental for the life of an organ. One cannot say that an or- 
gan perishes as soon as the nutritive power is gone”*. And the Arabic 
Philosopher writes furthermore: “The physicians also claim that this 
power [the vital one], besides paving the way for ‘life’, itself initiates 
the movement of the attenuated spiritual substance [the breath] towards 
the various organs and is the agent which brings about the contraction 
and expansion of respiration and pulse”? . 


The same theory could be read under the authority of Augustinian 
authorship — erroneously attributed though — in the De spiritu et anima: 
Vis vitalis est in corde, quae ad temperandum fervorem cordis aerem 
hauriendo atque reddendo, vitam et salutem toti corpori tribuit. Aere 
namque puro sanguinem purificatum per totum corpus impellit per 
venas pulsatiles, quae arteriae vocantur. Ex quarum motu temperan- 

tiam vel distemperantiam cordis physici cognoscunt*. 


For Avicenna, anima vivificat animal ex corde. The vital breath or spirit 
is the instrument of the soul. It arises in the heart and passes from there 
into the main organs of the body, where it acquires the adequate com- 
plexions that allow the different drives and faculties to emerge. In the 
brain, it receives a complexion whereby it is capable of receiving the 
drives of sensation and movement; in the liver, it receives the drive of 
nutrition and growth, etc.?? 


Since the elements cannot receive life in themselves or de se, it is 
the complexion of substances in the compound bodies which accounts 
for their ability to receive life. 

In compositis vero complexatio frangit et debilitat veritatem contra- 

rietatis, et operator in eis formam complexionis. Complexio autem 

est medium inter contraria; medium vero non habet contraria; et ideo 

aptatur plus ad recipiendum vitam. Unde complexio quo magis ac- 


36 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis L. I, fen 1 doctrina 6, Hildesheim, f. 24v col. 1; see 
english translation in AVICENNA, The Canon of Medicine, 140. 

37 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis L. I, fen 1 doctrina 6, Hildesheim, f. 24v col. 1; see 
english translation in AVICENNA, The Canon of Medicine, 141. 

3$ PSEUDO AUGUSTINUS (ALCHER CLARAEVALLENSIS), De spiritu et anima cap. 21, PL 
40, 795A. 

9? Cfr AVICENNA, Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus Quinta pars cap. 8, ed. 
S. VAN RIET, Louvain — Leiden 1968, t. 2, 175-177. 
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cesserit ad medium, complexionatum aptius fiet ad recipiendum aug- 
mentum perfectionis vitae. Cum vero temperatissimum fuerit, ita ut 
contraria aequalia sint in eo et operentur aequaliter, coaptabitur per- 
fectioni vitae rationabilis, similis vitae caelestis. Haec autem aptitudo 
est in spiritu humano. Spiritus vero humanus omnino est quiddam 
quod generatur ex elementis, et effigiat vultus ad similitudinem cae- 
lestium corporum. Unde iudicant de eo dicentes quod sit substantia 
lucida, et ideo spiritus visibilis vocatur radius et lux. Unde et anima 
aggratulatur cum videt lucem et molestatur in tenebris: ipsa enim lux 
est comparata eius vehiculo, et confortatur propter eam vehiculum 
eius, quod est spiritus, cui tenebra est contraria“. 


Avicenna gave a successful synthesis of the elements that could be 
found in a disparate manner in Aristotle's and Galen's Thoughts on 
breath, spirits and their relation to life. Alexander seems to assume 
this familiar synthesis, summing it up by making of the combination 
of the vital spirit with the appropriate complexions, what communi- 
cates directly with the soul and with life itself, whereas the nutritive 
drive communicates with life only through the mediation of the vital 
one. 


4. Elemental and supercelestial matters. 
Nature and intervention of the supernatural 


Alexander may also have remembered Avicenna's theory — but there 
is a broad network about this, going from Aristotle and including the 
pseudo-Augustine and Peter Lombard, until Alfredus Anglicus and 
Robert Grosseteste in some respects —, that spiritus or breath is in its 
constitution, the closest substance to the celestial bodies. 


Anima rationalis est perfectio quae disponi habet ex parte materiae ; 
unicuique enim formae debetur dispositio. Unde, cum anima sit ul- 
tima perfectio, habet nobilissimam dispositionem quam convenit ha- 
bere ex parte corporis. Propter hoc in corpore humano non tantum est 
commixtio elementorum, immo praeter hanc spiritus vitalis, animalis 
et naturalis, secundum nobilissimam dispositionem spiritus ; quia re- 
spectu animae sensibilis sunt etiam huiusmodi dispositiones, sed non 
ita nobiles. Quando ergo dissolvitur corpus humanum, resolvitur in 
principia corruptibilia, et aliquo modo in incorruptibilia. Ratio autem 
causalis est ex parte illorum incorruptibilium, scilicet ex parte spiri- 


40 AVICENNA, De medicinis cordialibus, in AVICENNA, Liber de anima, ed. S. VAN 
RIET, t. 2, 190. 
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tuum qui sunt completivi commixtionum ; et sunt spiritus illi tenentes 
in proportione commixtionem corporis. Resolvuntur autem hi spiritus 
ad corpus incorruptibile supercaeleste ; remanent ergo pulveres et il- 
lae rationes causales“!. 


The breaths (spiritus) complete the complexions of human body and 
assume its incorruptible part, which ultimately resolves in the super-ce- 
lestial body. Alexander admits this thesis, rejected by Albert the Great 
and Thomas Aquinas?, namely the presence of a celestial matter or 
virtue into the body itself, which completes radical moisture, so that 
human body becomes able to reach its due quantity. Alexander of Hales 
thinks indeed that God will use a celestial power (namely heat) that is 
inside the body, or the quinta essencia that is a part of our nature, to 
make the man reach in resurrection the dimensions that food did not 
manage to perfectly complete in this life. 

Ad hoc quod obicitur per Augustinum, quod si minus est quam de- 

cet, unde Creator novit inde supplebitur: unde perfecta quantitas fiet in 

resurrectione ex humiditate seminali sine additione nutrimentali, dico 


quod materia habet in se possibilitatem, cui unitur calor caelestis et calor 
animalis; unde extensibilis est secundum virtutem utriusque caloris?. 


One might think that Alexander only speaks of a celestial power acting 
on the body from the outside. But in the Quaestiones as well as in the 
Glossa, he explicitly rejects this opinion to state that elementary and 
celestial matters are parts of the human composite. Since by the time of 
the resurrection, the celestial virtues will be in greater quantity than the 
elemental ones, the extension of the body will not be made possible by 
the addition of some extrinsic elements anymore, but by the multiply- 
ing virtue of the celestial body itself: 


Elementa et elementares qualitates remanebunt in corporibus in resur- 
rectione secundum veritatem suam, id est secundum veritatem nobil- 


^! ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 63 
membrum 3 n. 47, Quaracchi, 1265-1266. 


? See ALBERTUS MAGNUS, De animalibus XX 1 5-7, ed. H. J. STADLER (Beitráge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 16), 1284-1294. According to Thomas, 
the quintessence does not enter the composition of human being, except according to 
its virtue, that is, not physically, but from the outside, as an influence emanating from 
celestial bodies (Cfr THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Magistri 
Petri Lombardi Episcopi Parisiensis L. II d. 30 q. 2 a. 1, c.). 

5 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 64 
membrum 2 n. 34, Quaracchi, 1298. 
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itatis suae, non secundum illam rationem secundum quam ordinantur 
ad generationem et corruptionem. Est enim duplex in eis ordo, quia 
habent ordinem nobilitatis et etiam mutationis ; remanebunt autem 
secundum ordinem nobilitatis, et non secundum ordinem mutationis ; 
et remanebit etiam illud quod est de virtute quinti corporis in eis. 
Notandum autem quod nunc est in corpore humano virtus quatuor el- 
ementorum et virtus quinti corporis, sed manifestior est nunc operatio 
quatuor elementorum in corpore nostro quam quinti corporis, quia 
alteratur corpus nostrum quotidie nunc secundum qualitates elemen- 
tares ; sed tunc econtra erit manifestior operatio quinti corporis, quan- 
tum ad virtutem suam, quam elementorum. Nihilominus erit tunc et 
actus quinti corporis et etiam elementorum“. 


Therefore, Alexander asserts that the whole of this process is not due 
to miracle, since God operates in the resurrection through the ways of 
strictly natural elements and their inherent properties. This "glorifica- 
tion" process of the body, that Alexander compares with an alchemical 
sublimatio, is made possible only through a collaboration of natural 
and supernatural operations. More precisely, and in a very classical 
manner, nature does not lead de se to the supernatural or to the action 
of the divine grace, but rather prepares to it. Ultimately, what 1s, so to 
speak, physiologically left to God's operation in the process is precise- 
ly this inversion of the proportions existing between supercelestial and 
elementary matters, in such a way as to allow the reunification of the 
form of the body by His power:? *[...] neque collectio, neque reforma- 


^ ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 65 mem- 
brum 1 n. 11, Quaracchi, 1307-1308. “Sicut in nobis modo apparet operatio quatuor 
elementorum et latet operatio quinti corporis, sed e converso erit in futuro, ita in corpore 
Christi erant quaedam quantum est de natura unita deitati, et similiter erant quaedam ex 
dispensatione, quoad hoc scilicet quod venerat ad redimendum, scilicet poenalitates quas 
decuit habere redemptorem" (ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam 
esset frater" q. 67 membrum 1 n. 26, Quaracchi, 1340-1341). In the Glossa, Alexander 
speaks about the presence of the very nature of celestial bodies in human being, ALEX- 
ANDER HALENSIS, Glossa in quatuor libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi L. II d. 30 n. 16, 
Quaracchi, 295 : *Dicendum tamen aliter, quod in nobis est triplex natura : [scilicet natu- 
ra terrae ; natura] inferiorum corporum, ut aéris et ignis ; et natura corporis supercaelestis, 
scilicet quintae essentiae. Et haec triplex natura in nobis triplicem habet effectum. Unde 
secundum inferiorem naturam habemus quod augemur aliquo addito ; secundum aliam, 
quod augemur per rarefactionem ; secundum supremam, quod de parvo fiat magnum sive 
maximum sine diminutione sui, ut in candela patet. Et hoc est ‘per multiplicationem sui 
in se' de quo loquitur Magister [468, 5] ; et tales erimus in resurrectione". 

5 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 63 
membrum 1 n. 48, Quaracchi, 1266. “Concedo quod est supra naturam, non autem 
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tio, neque unio sit a natura, sed a natura est tantum possibilitas ad illa ; 
et quod nullum illorum sit a corpore supercaelesti tamquam agente, sed 
recipiente". 


Sustinenti hanc opinionem, quae est Magistri in Sententiis, dicen- 
dum sic esset: in composito hoc est materia elementaris et materia 
caelestis. Potest autem esse operatio secundum virtutem elementarem 
vel secundum virtutem caelestem. Si est operatio secundum virtutem 
elementarem, sic est operatio per additionem ; et sic operatur nunc 
natura: completur enim corpus unumquodque per additionem. Sed in 
futuro vincet virtus caelestis super elementarem, quia corpora nostra 
habent proprietates supracaelestes. Modo autem sunt corpora gravia, 
quia nunc vincit virtus elementaris super caelestem ; et illud etiam 
quod tenet locum materiae inter elementa, scilicet terra, dominatur 
in nobis; et propter hoc corpora nostra gravia sunt. Unde si fiat ex- 
tensio, oportet quod fiat per extrinsecum. Sed quando vincet caelestis 
super elementarem, tunc non erit per extrinsecum additum, sed erit 
per extensionem secundum naturam corporis supercaelestis, scilicet 
ut multiplicetur sine sui diminutione. — Notandum autem quod nunc 
operatur natura mediante virtute elementari, sed tunc operabitur virtus 
divina mediante virtuti caelesti, quia tunc vincet caelestis super ele- 
mentarem ; et ita non totum erit ex miraculo. Exemplum in operatione 
alchimica: quoddam corpus est quod tenet locum materiae, quoddam 
quod locum formae ; quando autem vincunt spiritus super materiam, 
fiunt nobiliora corpora de minus nobilibus, et dicitur tunc operatio illa 
sublimatio. De utroque tamen manet ibi, scilicet de magis nobili et 
minus nobili. Similiter est progressus naturalis modo operante natura: 
corpus enim materiale vincit caelestem virtutem ; sed ultimo, quando 
operatibur virtus divina, vincet virtus caelestis, et tunc corpora quae 
ordinata sunt ad nobilitatem perfectam in suo genere, ducentur ad 
eam“. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


To conclude this brief presentation of the manner Alexander ap- 
proached the question of life and death, I would like to quote two more 
texts, addressing once more, first the passibility of Adam’s Body in the 
state of innocence, and second, the distinction between Adam’s body in 


secundum naturam nec contra ; unde dicitur cursus mirabilis, et hoc est plus quam 
miraculosus” (ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae “antequam esset frater” 
q. 63 membrum 1 n. 45, Quaracchi, 1265). 

46 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 64 
membrum 2 n. 38, Quaracchi, 1300-1301. 
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a state of innocence and the glorious body. 


Augustinus, IX Super Genesim: ‘Si Enoch et Elias, in Adam mor- 
tui mortisque propaginem gestantes, nunc in alia vita sunt, ubi ante 
carnis resurrectionem, antequam corpus animale in spirituale mute- 
tur, nec morbo nec senecta deficiunt, quanto iustius est ut hoc primis 
hominibus praestaretur si stetissent, unde saeculo finito in angelicam 
formam, non per carnis mortem, sed per Dei virtutem multo felicius 
mutarentur', id est haberent immortalitatem gloriae. Et hoc innuitur 
in verbis Apostoli, II Cor 5, 4 : Eo quod nolumus expoliari, sed su- 
pervestiri etc. — Dico ergo quod Adam secundum carnem non fuit or- 
dinatus ad patiendum : in tali enim aequalitate fuerunt tunc humores 
vel elementa in eo, ut nullum eorum fuit inclinatum ad agendum in 
reliquum. Eodem modo ex parte animae non fuit ordinatus ad patien- 


dum, sed in carne nihilominus fuit possibilitas ad patiendum”. 


The second text differentiates between two understandings of impas- 
sibilitas: 
Ad aliud quod obicitur de impassibilitate, dico quod impassibile du- 
pliciter dicitur : vel quod non potest pati, vel quod possibile est ad pati 
et non pati. Hoc ultimo modo fuit impassibilis Adam in statu primo, 
quia potuit pati et non pati. Sed in resurrectione erit corpus impas- 
sibile, id est non possibile ad passionem, quia elementa erunt in eo 
in summa aequalitate, et erit etiam in eo dominium quinti corporis ; 
unde tunc non erit possibilitas ad patiendum a corpore extrinseco, et 
sic impassibile erit donum superadditum naturae®. 


Adam's body, although able to undergo some passibility, does not, be- 
cause of the perfect order of the bodily complexions imparted by its 
soul. The body of Adam is constituted in such a way though that it 
remains passible. The glorious body, on the other hand, is governed by 
the active nature of the celestial bodies and is no longer able to undergo 
passibility from an extrinsic body. It is now impassible because of its 
very composition, in which God increased the proportion of celestial 
matter in a supernatural way. 


From a broader perspective, a first question worth asking would be 
the following one: what exactly needs to be explained for Alexander 
about the problem of life and death? As one of his major pupils — John 


47 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 16 dis- 
putatio 1 membrum 1 n. 15, Quaracchi, 232. 


48 ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Quaestiones disputatae "antequam esset frater" q. 66 
membrum 1 n. 31, Quaracchi, 1326. 
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of la Rochelle — boldly states in his Summa de anima: “The soul is 
immortal, thus it is not a bodily substance””’. The obviousness here 
stands on the side of the immortality of the soul. What seems to need 
an explanation is its relationship with the body, or how, as immortal the 
soul may be, the human being is said “to die". I suggest that it is exactly 
what Alexander tries to do by dealing with human physiology, going 
as far as following the natural explanation to the last possibilities it can 
offer before resorting to the supernatural. But death is just a privation 
of life, the latter being in its nature only wounded by the sin, as the 
whole demonstration is framed by Adam's state of innocence and the 
Resurrection of human bodies. 


Concerning what is at stake with the definition of life in the Middle 
Ages, the distinction between spiritus and anima should require further 
attention. For Peter Lombard, the living soul is not spiritual yet?. At 
the resurrection, it will be spiritual, that is *agile, not in the need of 
food and immortal'?'. What is said to be alive in the proper sense is 
the soul as giving life to the body. Jn se, the soul is immortal and is not 
implied in the circle of life and death as defined in conjunction with the 
body. The de spiritu et anima likewise made a distinction between two 
types of life for the soul. The first one is the life of the animated body, 
the second one is the one that we have in God». 


In this context and from the point of view of the history of ideas, 
the theories of Alexander briefly presented here have a great interest. 
They bring to light a very significant link — as exposed by one of the 
most important scholastic masters of the XIIIth Century — in the histor- 
ical chain of this very peculiar thesis, namely that human body has two 
parts, one that will die and the other that, governed by the created ratio- 
nal soul — thereby in conjunction with God — and accommodating with 


4 JOHANNES DE RUPELLA, Summa de anima Ia III cap. 16, ed. J. G. BOUGEROL, Paris 
1995, 65. 

50 See PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 2, Ad Claras 
Aquas, 394. 

ST PETRUS LOMBARDUS, Libri IV Sententiarum L. II d. 19 cap. 2, Ad Claras Aquas, 
394: “In resurrectione vero erit spirituale, scilicet agile et cibis non egens, et immor- 
tale, non sicut in statu primo tantum fuit, scilicet quod possit non mori, sed etiam quod 
non poterit mori" . 

? PSEUDO AUGUSTINUS (ALCHERUS CLARAEVALLENSIS), De spiritu et anima cap. 
9-10, PL 40, 784-786. 
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celestial substance, will last and is immortal. This theory, as curious as 
it may sound, will be defended by John of la Rochelle and last until ear- 
ly modernity, while the great protestant Reformer Philipp Melanchthon 
(in his Commentary on Aristoteles de anima), but also Henry More still 
admit it, sustaining thereby the ambiguity of the word "spiritus". 


University of Fribourg 


5 Cfr Phillip MELANCHTHON, Liber de anima, Wittemberg 1553. Henry MoRE, The 
immortality of the soul, London 1659. On this, see D. P. WALKER, “Medical spirits and 
God and the Soul”, in Spiritus, [Vo Colloquio Internazionale. Roma, 7-9 gennaio 1983, 
Roma 1984, a cura di M. FATTORI et M. BIANCHI, 223-244. 


PHYSICIANS AND RADICAL MOISTURE: VITA LONGA? 


CHIARA CRISCIANI 


A regards the radical moisture, as for many other naturalist concepts 
proposed by the recently translated Aristotelian texts, medical and 
alchemical writings and astrological works, Albert the Great interprets 
and organises the subject, producing a work which strives to integrate, 
classify and rearrange the ideas contained in those books.' However, 
despite Albert’s admirable efforts, in the case of the radical moisture —a 
concept which he much examined and utilized- he does not achieve a 
fully satisfactory result: he includes too many definitions of too many 
kinds of moisture, and these are not always consistent in his various 
works.? Albert is however aware of the novelty and breadth of the the- 
ories he proposes, and of how comprehensive they are. He also realises 
that he may have left gaps and inaccuracies in specific passages of his 
investigations. Indeed, in the case of radical moisture, Albert himself 
points out that, despite his forays into specialized fields, it 1s the phy- 
sician's task to deal with the details and particulars: *Indeed, medicine 
deals with these aspects, and they are not the concern of natural sci- 


' See Albertus Magnus and the Sciences, ed. J.A. WEISHEIPL, Toronto 1980; A Com- 
panion to Albert the Great: Theology, Philosophy, and the Sciences, ed. I. M. RESNICK, 
Leiden 2013. 


? J. CADDEN, “Albertus Magnus’ Universal Physiology: the Example of Nutrition", 
in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences, 322-339; Ead., The Medieval Philosophy and 
Biology of Growth. Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Albert of Saxony and Marsilius 
of Ingen on Book 1, chapter V of Aristotle 5 De generatione et corruptione, Unp. Ph. D. 
Diss., Indiana University, 1971; C. CRISCIANI and G. FERRARI, Introduction to Arnaldi 
de Villanova Tractatus de humido radicali, AVOMO (Arnaldi de Villanova Opera me- 
dica omnia, Barcelona, in progress; henceforth quoted as AVOMO), V.2, Barcelona 
2010, 385-96; S. PERFETTI, “Rigenerazione degli animali? Alberto Magno tra Parva 
naturalia e De animalibus", in Vita longa. Vecchiaia e durata della vita nella tra- 
dizione medica e aristotelica antica e medievale, a cura di C. CRISCIANI, L. REPICI e P. 
B. Rossi, Firenze 2009, 149-167. 


A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 
Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) pp. 107-128 
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ence, which is the science of universals"? Thus, where a more accurate 
overview of the radical moisture is required, one must have recourse to 
the specific competence of physicians, and Albert consigns this task to 
them, not because of any contempt for them, but due to his respect for 
and trust in them. 


Indeed, the radical moisture* is a medical concept: used to explain 
the phenomena of growth/nutrition and lethal fevers,’ it refers to a fluid 
which, together with the innate heat, was thought to be a constituent el- 
ement of life and responsible for its duration. The connection between 
heat and moisture can already be found in Hippocrates. It is more ex- 
plicitly dealt with in Galen, and theorized by Aristotle. However, the 
theory is far better integrated and discussed in greater depth in Avicen- 
na’s Canon, via a more precise explanation of the relationship between 
the innate heat and the radical moisture.^ 


3 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Liber de morte et vita, ed. P. JAMMY (Opera omnia 5), Lyon 
1651, 169b: * ...sed de hiis in medicina intenditur, et non spectat ad scientiam univer- 
salem naturalem"; 169b-170b: “Similiter, etiam humidum. Licet sit multis modis causa 
longioris vitae, quos modos considerat medicus." Albert also shows full respect for the 
specific nature of the investigations required in the specialistic sciences (v.g. alchemy) 
in De mineralibus, ed. ed. P. JAMMy (Opera Omnia 2), 244b. 

^ See the basic essay by M. R. MCVAUGH, “The ‘humidum radicale’ in Thir- 
teenth-century Medicine", in Traditio 30 (1974), 259-83; C. CRISCIANI and G. FER- 
RARI, Introduction to Arnaldi de Villanova Tractatus de humido radicali, AVOMO V.2, 
Barcelona 2010; C. BENEDUCE, “La teoria buridaniana dell'umido radicale tra filosofia 
naturale e medicina", in Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 111 (2019), 597-605; C. 
CRISCIANI, "Elixir and radical moisture in the alchemy of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Centuries” (2011), in Alchemy and Medicine From Antiquity to the Enlightenment, ed. 
P. Murray JONES and J. RAMPLING, forthcoming; see also G. FREUDENTHAL, Aristotle S 
Theory of Material Substance. Heath and Pneuma, Form and Soul, Oxford 1995, and 
various essays in this volume. 

> P.H. NIiEBY, “Old Age, Fever, and the Lamp Metaphor",in Journal of the History 
of Medicine and Allied Sciences 26 (1971), 351-368; W.F. BYNUM, Theories of fever 

from antiquity to the enlightement, London 1981; ISAAC ISRAELI, Liber febrium (Opera 
omnia), Lyon 1515; GALENUS, De differentiis febrium, ed. C.G. KUHN (Opera omnia 7), 
Leipzig 1821-1833. 

6 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis, Venetiis 1507, ripr. anast. Hildesheim 1964 (see Avomo, 
V.2, 340-342); see also P. CARUSI, “Tra filosofia, medicina e alchimia. Averroé e la 
questione delle ‘umidità radicali", in Elisir mercuriale e immortalità. Capitoli per una 
storia dell alchimia nell'antica Eurasia, Pisa-Roma 2015 (= Aion 36 (2014), 59-79). 
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There was much debate as to its nature in scholastic medicine.’ 
The argument basically centred on the following issues. The radical 
moisture is a quota of fluid which is provided at the beginning of life, 
conveyed by the sperm (or actually being the sperm); innate heat is 
embedded within it and obviously, acting to preserve life, consumes it. 
Nutrimental moisture, which is provided by our daily food, continuous- 
ly sustains the heat as its pabulum, but is consumed by it; death occurs 
when the supply of moisture fails and the nutrimental moisture fails 
to top up the lost moisture for some reason, and the heat is quenched. 
So, much debate centred not only around the nature of this fluid and its 
relationships with other fluids, humours and liquids of the organism, 
but on certain questions in particular. 1)Does the nutrimental moisture 
restore the radical moisture (that is, are the two fluids homogeneous), 
or are they two different fluids, seeing that the latter originates with the 
sperm and is thus special? 2) In any case, can the radical moisture be 
somehow restored, thus ensuring a healthier and more lengthy life? If 
so, to what extent? And thus, lastly: can life be prolonged? 


These were the main issues that Latin physicians (especially after 
the influence of Avicenna’s Canon) tackled and dealt with, revealing 
particular insight and vigour from the XIII to the XV centuries. The 
perspectives and the texts by Arnold de Villanova, Bernard de Gordon, 
Bernard de Angrarra, Pietro d' Abano, Pietro Torrigiano, Gentile da Fo- 
ligno and Iacopo da Forli? were set within the frame of this discussion: 


7 See AVOMO, V.2, ch.6; C. CRISCIANI, “Premesse e promesse di lunga vita: tra 
teologia e pratica terapeutica (sec. XIII)”, in Vita longa, 61-86. 

* [n addition to Arnold's Tractatus de humido radicali, ed. M. MCVAUGH, in AVO- 
MO V.2, 273-318, see BERNARDUS DE GORDONIO, De Marasmode, in L. DEMAITRE, 
“The medical notion of ‘withering’ from Galen to the fourteenth century: the treatise 
on Marasmus by Bernard de Gordon", in Traditio 47 (1992), 259-307; PETRUS DE APO- 
NO, Conciliator controversiarum quae inter philosophos et medicos versantur, Venetiis 
1565 (ripr. an. Padova 1964), especially the differentiae 111, 112, 113 (111. “Utrum 
calidum innatum amplius consumat humidum radicale influenti, necne"; 112. “Utrum 
humidum radicale possit restaurari, necne"; 113. “Utrum mors naturalis possit bene- 
ficio aliquo retardari, seu eodem vita protelari, necne"); BERNARDUS DE ANGRARRA, 
Questiones on Aforisms, ms. Erfurt, Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Ampl. F. 290, ff. 
40rab (AVOMO, V.2, 513-515); PETRUS TURISANUS, Plusquam commentum in parvam 
Galeni artem [ed. with other commentaries on the Techne by Haly, Johannitius, Gentile 
da Foligno, Nicolò Leoniceno], Venetiis 1557; IACOBUS FOROLIVENSIS, Expositio et 
Quaestiones in primum Canonem Avicennae, Venetiis apud Juntas 1547; GENTILE DE 
FULGINAE, Gentilis Fulginatis Expositiones ...cum textu Avicenne, Venetiis 1492-1495. 
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these are only the most famous physicians and physician-philosophers 
of that period who were working on this subject, in Bologna, Montpel- 
lier and elsewhere, particularly in the Italian universities. 


The contributions made by Arnold de Villanova and Pietro d’Aba- 
no? are particularly outstanding, due to their theoretical subtlety, origi- 
nality and precision, and also due to their high commitment to philos- 
ophy: they are too complex to be merely summarized here. Suffice it 
to say that these two authors —who were contemporaries, although no 
contact between them has been documented- tackle the issue along with 
all its implications and doctrinal sources. They agree that the two mois- 
tures should not be considered as different, but homogeneous: thus, 
the radical moisture is definitely sustained by the nutrimental kind, but 
never perfectly or completely. Instead, their opinions differ as to the 
implications of this. In order to define life and its duration, Arnold ends 
up identifying a mathematical proportio between heat and moisture, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be determined or modified. Pietro takes 
a different approach, while reaching the same conclusion, but assigns 
a significant and basic role to astrology (which may be orientated and 
utilized in a number of ways) in the definition of life and lifespan. Ar- 
nold excludes this overly close connection between astrology and med- 
icine. Basically, both solutions are grounded on two correlated steps: 
first and foremost, they dismiss the supposedly exceptional link con- 
necting radical moisture and spermatic moisture or the original sperm. 
Obviously, the connection does not disappear, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that there is any ontological fixity which necessarily dif- 
ferentiates these moistures. By consequence, and secondarily, the sharp 
(and ontological) distinction between radical and nutrimental moisture 
disappears. Therefore, the former may be restored via the contribution 
of the latter, to a certain extent, limited not by the intrinsic nature of 
the moistures involved (which may be presumed incompatible, but are 
not), but by many other conditions and causes. 


? Cf. G. FERRARI, “Il trattato ‘De humido radicali’ di Arnaldo da Villanova", in 
Actes de la II Trobada Internacional d’Estudis sobre Arnau de Vilanova, ed. J. PER- 
ARNAU, Barcelona, 2005, 281-331; EAD., “La durata della vita: medicina, astrologia e 
‘humidum radicale’ nel *Conciliator' di Pietro d' Abano", in Médecine, astrologie et 
magie entre Moyen Age et Renaissance: autour de Pietro d’Abano, éd J. P. BOUDET ET 
AL., Firenze 2013, 107-130; see also AVOMO, V.2, 397-471. 
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Albert the Great would certainly have appreciated the theoretical 
solidity and the persuasive interpretation of these two works, but these 
were not the physicians to whom he could turn, at least on this topic, 
for more detailed information on the *particulars'. Arnold programmat- 
ically, and unusually (considering his conception of medical research), 
declares that he wishes to discuss the radical moisture ‘as a philoso- 
pher’, precluding any reference to specific medical categories or partic- 
ular ‘clinical cases’. Pietro leaves more room for the criteria and tasks 
of operative medicine, choosing the epistemological level the physi- 
cian must maintain (which is connected to both theory and practical 
goals), and therefore he presents some particular cases and examples.!° 
However, never does he dwell on real clinical cases or detailed recipes; 
moreover, the definite *philosophical mood’ underlying the structure of 
the Conciliator basically determined its relative 1solation and the criti- 
cism of the physicians who immediately followed him.” 


So, who were the physicians who could satisfy Albert's curiosi- 
ty? How many -leading lights or more humble teachers- were dealing 
with these questions, and how were they going about 1t? What kind of 
‘particulars’ were they investigating and in which texts could these be 
found? Rather than ‘particulars’, their considerations should be defined 
as epistemologically circumscribed, as regards their subject and their 
lexicon. Moreover, they are detailed because they are often support- 
ed by clarifying examples, by ‘clinical cases’ (true or ficti, secundum 
imaginationem), by precise references to specific medical auctoritates 
and to the opinions of other contemporary physicians: there was evi- 
dently ongoing discussion amongst them on this topic, at least in Italy. !? 


10 Conciliator, 166rbD-166vaE: as to the phenomenon of the possibility of life with- 
out food, Pietro mentions the cold and phlegmatic women who live in cold regions; 
notably, he relates the cases (confirmed by trusty witnesses) of a woman from Nor- 
mandy who fasted for thirty-six years, and of a nun from Saxony who ate (with great 
enjoyment) only an apple over a period of two years. Moreover, he reminds us of the 
apple that Aristotle might have held in his hand, sustained by its perfume, before dying 
(as is related in De pomo sive de morte Aristotelis). 

! J, CHANDELIER, “Pietro d'Abano et les médecins: réception et réputation du 
*Conciliator' au premier XIV. siècle”, in Médecine, astrologie et magie, 83-201; C. 
CRISCIANI, “Medici e filosofia", in La filosofia in Italia al tempo di Dante, a cura di C. 
CASAGRANDE e G. FIORAVANTI, Bologna 2016, especially 55-57. 

? Regarding the lively circulation of texts and opinions amongst schoolmasters in 
Italian universities, see J. CHANDELIER, Avicenne et la médecine en Italie. Le ‘Canon’ 
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These considerations were mostly proposed during their investi- 
gations into other, correlated issues, such as the humours, how many 
there were and their relationship; the typology of the various fevers and 
possible treatments for them; the ages of man and the corresponding 
complexiones; the connection —in relation to the complexio- between 
age and seasons and the corresponding variations and combinations; 
the function of digestion and the nutritive virtus; the process of gener- 
ation and the growth of the body, and other subjects.'? There are there- 
fore many different textual topics which might entail these kinds of 
developments in a strictly medical sphere. Finally, these analyses could 
appear in commentaries on various canonical, authoritative medical 
works, or in isolated quaestiones. 


It can however be noted that almost all the physicians from the 
XIII to the XIV centuries were familiar with the topic of the radical 
moisture, even if only due to the Canon (which gradually became a 
key manual in the teachings of the Italian Faculties of medicine), and 
for didactic reasons. These physicians may have been influenced by 
the highly rigorous and philosophical development of Pietro's and Ar- 
nolds' arguments. In this connection, it should also be pointed out that, 
while Pietro d'Abano is quoted, used, contested or approved in subse- 
quent discussions, !$ the Tractatus de humido radicali by Arnold never 
appears —as far as I am aware; however, they certainly encountered 


dans les universités, Paris 2017, especially chs. 1 and 2; N. SIRAISI, Avicenna in Re- 
naissance Italy. The ‘Canon’ and medical teaching in Italian universities after 1500, 
Princeton 1987, especially ch.1. 

P See the list of these quaestiones -many of which remain unpublished- written by 
*Bolognese' physicians in N. SIRAISI, Taddeo Alderotti and His Pupils. Two Generations 
of Italian Medical Learning, Princeton 1981, Appendix One (Register of Questiones), 
305-410 and, likewise, Salmón's list concerning the Articella by ‘Petrus Hispanus’: F. 
SALMON, Medical Classroom Practice. Petrus Hispanus ’ Questions on Isagoge, Tegni, 
Regimen acutorum and Prognostica (Ms. Madrid, B. N. 1877, 24rb-141vb), (Articella 
Studies 4), Cambridge-Barcelona 1998; C. CRISCIANI, R. LAMBERTINI e A. TABARRONI, 
“Due manoscritti con questioni mediche: note e schede (prima metà del sec. XIV)”, in 
Frontières des savoirs en Italie à l'époque des premières universités (XIII-XV siècle), 
éd. J. CHANDELIER et A. ROBERT, Roma 2015, 387-431. 

^ For notices and transcriptions on further questions on the radical moisture see 
AVOMO V,2, 485-91, 513-22. 


'S CHANDELIER, Avicenne. 
16 CHANDELIER, Pietro d’Abano et les médecins. 
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and tackled this subject autonomously in their teaching and research 
activities. More specifically, it had become practically compulsory for 
a university magister to discuss the radical moisture, since the Canon 
had become a curricular text. Discussions or questions in this connec- 
tion may be found —although not necessarily, and not always providing 
in-depth analyses or innovative thought- in the lessons on book I (fen I, 
doctr. IV, cap.1, Quid sit humor et eius divisiones); on the fen II, capi- 
tulum singulare (De causis sanitatis et egritudinis et necessitatis mor- 
tis); and on book IV (fen I, tr. III, in connection with ecthical fever). 


kkk 


It is not possible here to consider the series of medical opinions and 
theories stratified over the course of two centuries. I prefer to concen- 
trate on one physician by examining the Tractatus de restauratione 
humidi radicalis by Tommaso del Garbo." 


Tommaso (ca. 1305-1370) studied in Bologna and Perugia and 
went on to teach in Bologna, Perugia and Florence. As a student of 
Gentile da Foligno, he could be considered one of the third generation 
of ‘Taddeo Alderotti’s Bolognese pupils’, and he took the ‘Bolognese’ 
doctrinal tenets to the Studium in Florence. The abundance of referenc- 
es to opinions of numerous contemporaneous physicians and philoso- 
phers found in his works makes Tommaso’s writings an excellent map 
of the discussions under way during the mid-fourteenth century, and 
clearly shows the philosophical competence of this University physi- 
cian. It should also be pointed out that the cultural and philosophical 
atmosphere in which Tommaso wrote his various treatises, and, above 
all, the Summa was quite unusual, seeing that in some respects he ad- 
heres to a generically ‘modern’ and ‘Ockhamistic’ line.!* Among his 


17 We can find the text after his Summa medicinalis, Venetiis 1506, 116ra-117va; see 
also L. THORNDIKE, “Some Medieval Medical Manuscripts at the Vatican ", in Journal 
of the History of Medicine 8 (1953), 263-283. 

IS K, PARK, Doctors and Medicine in Early Renaissance Florence, Princeton 1985, 
especially 198-209; N. SIRAISI, Views on Certitude of Medical Science among Late 
Medieval Medical Writers (paper at Barnard College Conference, November 1983, 
unpublished); C. CRISCIANI, “Doctrina terminorum nella Summa medicinalis di Tom- 
maso del Garbo", in L'insegnamento della logica a Bologna nel XIV secolo, a cura di 
D. BUZZETTI ET AL., Bologna 1992, 216-234; SIRAISI, Taddeo Alderotti, passim; CHAN- 
DELIER, Avicenne, passim. 
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many works —orationes, consilia, commentaries and quaestiones-, the 
Summa medicinalis and the Tractatus de restauratione humidi radica- 
lis (written before the Summa) are particularly noteworthy. 


In the Summa in at least two quaestiones Tommaso touches on the 
issue of the radical moisture. It is beyond the scope of this essay to deal 
with his arguments in the Summa, all the more so because these long 
questions are almost repertory of references to opinions of older or 
contemporary medical authors with whom he discusses and disagrees. 
That would require an analytical survey of the vicissitudes of radical 
moisture in Western medical culture from the beginning. I confine my- 
self to point out that Tommaso pays particular critical attention to Pie- 
tro Torrigiano's perspective, which is actually rather anomalous in the 
context of Italian medical debate on the radical moisture. Moreover 
he disputes the view of others (and maybe here we can identify Al- 
bert the Great) who imagine that ‘something’ of the radical moisture 
always remains until the moment of death so that the identity of the 
human organism should not be lost. But for Tommaso “Iste modus re- 
spondendi potest dubitari". Moreover Tommaso deals with the much 
debated theme of the duration of the radical moisture before it is totally 
replaced by the nutrimental kind. Here, Tommaso basically does not 
commit himself, referring us to the difference that the presence of the 
anima intellectiva determines between the physiological life of man 
and that of the bruta animalia. It is noteworthy that Tommaso in these 
two questions often has recourse to formulae such as "tenendo autem 
ut communiter tenent" or "sunt aliqui moderni qui hoc tenent" in order 
to understand that these topics were quite widely debated. In the second 
quaestio (on the radical and nutrimental moisture), Tommaso summar- 
ily reminds readers (before pointing out the limitations of an argument 
brought by Pietro d’Abano!°) that “As regards this problem, we have 
already formulated a conclusive argument elsewhere, in a certain lit- 


? Summa, 54vb, where the position taken in Conciliator (in the Differentia 112) is 
quoted word for word with a part of this being criticised: Pietro seems to argue that 
the nutrimental moisture can make the radical better and more pure; but according to 
Tommaso, Pietro did not properly distinguish between the various meanings that *qual- 
ity’ and "pureness' can have. If, howewer, “in quesito de alia puritate fieret intellec- 
tus et bonitate et humiditate, recurre ad nostrum tractatum in quo omnia pefectissime 
declaratur". 
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tle treatise written for the purpose"? and he repeatedly refers readers 
to it. Therefore Tommaso, even in the subsequent Summa, regards his 
Tractatus as the text in which his views on radical moisture are fully 
explained, and remain valid. 


The Tractatus has five chapters: position of the quaestio of restor- 
ability, with arguments pro and contra(1); analysis of terms and defini- 
tions (2); propositiones ad quesitum, and Tommaso's opinion (3); a list 
of problems and clarifications (4); a complete refutation of the argu- 
ments pro set out at (1). Along with that produced by Arnald, this trac- 
tatulus by Tommaso (which was probably written in Bologna in 1343) 
is the second case known to me of specific thematization of the issue 
of the radical moisture in a dedicated monographic treatise. Tomma- 
so tackles the subject with the required theoretical-doctrinal approach, 
but, unlike Arnald, he sets it at a better defined and more specific epis- 
temological level, which is explicitly medical. 


Tommaso notes that the question of the radical moisture, having 
evolved within the overall development of thought, has lost none of 
its appeal: indeed, Tommaso maintains that this topic, as a whole, “is 
extremely complex” (“in eo est difficultas intensa"), but he also admits 
that “this topic is rather appealing" (“ista questio sit valde pulchra"). 
Nor has the subject lost any of its intricate complexity, as proven by the 
explicit of the Tractatus: “ ...and this is what I now deem to be true as 


regards this question, which I have at length been perplexed about”.” 


Tommaso's text 1s well-structured even if not very wide-ranging; 
the main principles and the topics which concern us emerge clearly 
enough and are only superficially conditioned, at least here, by his 
*Ockhamism'. This last tendency perhaps most clearly comes out in 
his particular attention to the definition of terms? to be used (to which 
the second chapter of the text is devoted), and possibly in his prelimi- 


20 Summa, 54va: “Hoc quesitum est alias a nobis determinatum in quodam tractatulo 
quem de hoc contruximus". 

?! Tractatus, 116ra, 117va. 

2 Tractatus, 117vb: “Et hoc est quod de hoc quesito mihi de veritate apparet, in quo 
longo tempore steti caliginosus in mente". 

3 [t should however be remembered that all texts in scholastic medicine typically 
paid great attention to using the correct terminology and proper definitions: indeed it be- 
came a characteristic feature of this literature, even down to the most practical writings. 
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nary refusal (which is however common to other physicians) to make a 
distinction between the radical and nutrimental moistures -as they are, 
in any case, constituent elements of the members. In this connection 
(the relationship between heat and moisture in the members) an argu- 
ment which is certainly not, in itself, a questio of little consequence, 
is usually put forward —warns Tommaso. However, he does not intend 
to include it here as he wishes to avoid setting a digression within an 
argumentational chapter which is already highly complex.” Actually, 
Tommaso is deftly skirting around the underlying problem, that is, 
whether it is possible to define the optimal ratio of heat to moisture (in 
the member or elsewhere), which fosters life and boosts prolongevity 
(a proportion that Arnold had already declared to be unknowable). 


So we have to remain with Tommaso at the main issue, ensuring 
first and foremost that correct definitions are provided. Therefore: “The 
radical moisture is thus the moisture in the members, whether that 
moisture is derived from generation or has already become a member 
via the action of the nutritive virtue”; by nutrimental Tommaso means 
“that moisture which, via the nutrimental function, should become a 
part of the member"? Tommaso fails to consider here details regard- 
ing the origin?é of moisture in generation, as if they should either be 
determined by the philosophers, or, rather, as if they were already well 
known to those proficient in medicine. In any case, the moistures con- 
sidered (radical and nutrimental) are those which are already present 
in the members or what will constitute the members: the presumed on- 
tological difference between the two appears to have been eliminated, 
and he does not mention any more the binomial radical/nutrimental: 
in fact he argues that they are homogeneous in so far as they both are 
constituents of the members. 


His subsequent elucidation is interesting but its interpretation is 
difficult. In fact, Tommaso immediately highlights that this homoge- 


# Tractatus, 116ra: “[...] de qua ad presens dicere non intendo ut non mittam capitu- 
lo in capitulo sicut mox hodie communis est magistrorum cosuetudo, ut habeant ex quo 
carta impleant, et est exire propositum, et in proposito est difficultas intensa". 

25 Tractatus, 116ra: “Est ergo humidum radicale humidum membrale, sive tale hu- 
midum sit a generatione contractum sive sit per actum nutritive virtutis iam membrum 
factum". *Per humidum autem nutrimentale intelligo illud humidum quod per actum 
nutritive virtus debet fieri pars membri". 


2 However, a few mentions do appear in the Tractatus, 117rb-va. 
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neous moisture (which, on the other hand, he continues to define radical 
moisture) does have two complexiones: its natural complexio, and one 
which is efativa; the latter is connected with the various ages and con- 
ditions which man experiences over his lifetime (and this is obviously 
influenced by its relationship with environment and nourishment).? 


This move is as much important as it is intriguing. As we have 
seen, and like all physicians, Tommaso has already stated that radical 
moisture and nutritional moisture are homogeneous and blend together 
from the beginning of life and during its course. He then defines the 
two complexiones of the radical moisture; these two complexiones can 
be interpreted in two ways, which do not contradict each other: 1) in a 
chronological and physiological sense, meaning that natural moisture 
exists on birth whereupon it is supplemented immediately with nutri- 
mental moisture (with which it mingles): the complexio of moisture 
becomes immediately etativa, and the physician will deal with this as- 
pect in the living organism of the human being. According to this inter- 
pretation the etativa complexio of moisture is highly and immediately 
affected by the nutritional moisture, in fact almost coinciding with it. 
2) In a logical-epistemological sense: in this case natural complexion 
should be interpreted as the elementary structure of moisture, when it is 
observed in itself; complexio etativa is meant to be the moisture (which 
we know to consist of radical and nutrimental moisture mixed up), if it 
is observed in the perspective of the dynamic relation between active 
and passive. Such relation is influenced by the vicissitudes of organic 
life, in particular the ingestion of food. 


It is also possible to suggest — but Tommaso does not say so — that the 
complexio naturalis of moisture is a topic for the natural philosopher's 
inquiry; whereas the complexio etativa is a topic for the physician's inter- 
vention. These two interpretations of the two complexiones of moisture 
are not incompatible; and in any case both of them entail that Tommaso’s 
scope is to confine himself, as a physician, to the analysis of the com- 


7 Tractatus, 11 6rab: * ...in illo humido radicali invenitur complexio dicta a medicis 
duplex: una complexio naturalis que fit in eo ex sua mixtione elementorum ...; alia est 
complexio reperta in hoc humido dicta etativa que fit ex proportione quantitativa prin- 
cipii activi ad passivum". It should be pointed out that, although here he is obviously 
defining the two complexions of radical moisture, in the course of his discussion it is 
not always clear whether he is speaking about the complexio of the individual or about 
the complexiones of his radical moisture. 
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plexio etativa of the moisture (which is, as mentioned above, radical and 
nutritional mixed up from the beginning) of the human being. 


With this move Tommaso eliminates the difference between radical 
and nutrimental moisture (in their more traditional definition) even bet- 
ter, turning the presumed ontological difference between radical mois- 
ture and nutrimental moisture into a difference between complexiones. 
He thus shifts the analysis from a purely philosophical to a medical 
level, which is far more specific, concrete and controllable (both in 
medical theory and in medical practice). As a physician, he can thus 
dwell almost exclusively on the complexio etativa of the moisture. On 
the other hand, and by consequence, Tommaso gives himself enough 
room to explain that there are various ways of evaluating this complex- 
ion by considering it in the same person at various ages; for an indi- 
vidual at any given age compared to others of the same age; or, finally, 
as compared with an ‘imaginary’ individual with a perfectly temperate 
complexio.?* 


On the basis of these, and other similarly analytic specifications, 
Tommaso proceeds to put forward his point of view. Generally speak- 
ing, he holds that, as the radical moisture is a complexionatum, it can be 
changed, and even improved, in various ways (as regards its quality as 
a complexionatum) by the nutrimental moisture.? In its turn, this ‘me- 
lius’ has a two-fold pourpose and may have two different meanings: 
‘better’ in the sense of being better suited to the operations for which 
man has been organized; or ‘better’ so that he lives a longer life.*° Both 
these improvements are theoretically ‘allowed’, they are possibilities, 
and Tommaso cannot see any inherent inconveniens. But, in actual fact, 
physicians can only achieve the former kind of ‘better’. 


Numerous examples of these possible interventions indicating the 
tractability of the moisture can be found throughout the Tractatus (not 


2% Tractatus, 116rb. 

? Tractatus, 116rb: “...utrum humidum radicale possit per nutrimentale restaurari 
equale vel humidius: hoc habet duplicem intellectum. Uno quia in sua qualitate com- 
plessionali possit restaurari humidius. Alio quia possit restaurari equale vel melius, 
quia tale sit vel melius illo quod factum est per nutrimentum appositum ...". 

30 Tractatus, 116rb: * ...Et hoc etiam est in duobus modis. Aut quo illud sit melius 
pro operationibus pro quibus homo ultimate factus est, ut pro operationibus sensitivis, 
intrinsecis et extrinsecis, et motivis [...]. Alio modo potest intelligi pro operationibus 
vite, quod est in vita plus posse perdurare". 
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‘case histories’, but exempla ficta, which are dealt with in terms of 
degree and /atitudo). These are given so as to improve didactic clarity, 
and —starting as far back as Pietro d' Abano- these also occur frequently 
in connection with other therapeutics topics: a possible cure for lep- 
rosy; resolving melancholy; causing a positive outcome for ecthical 
diseases of the second kind, and so on. Following one will allow us to 
appreciate the way in which Tommaso proceeds: 

« ...verbi gratia. Unus nascitur ex humido melancolico in tali gradu 

ita quod si comedisset cibaria melancolica vixisset 30.annis; sed co- 

medendo cibaria temperata vivet 50. Modo si hoc homo per humidum 

nutrimentale restauratum ponitur quod reducatur versus temperamen- 

tum vel ad hominem temperatum sic reditur quando est in 10. annis, 

certum est quod ipse plus vivet nascendo cum illo humido melancoli- 

co et utendo cibaris temperatis —qui vivet tempore 50.annorum- quam 


si ipse fuisset natus cum dispositione et humido in quo est cum iam 


habet 10 annos: quia cum tali non vivet nisi tempore 40. annorum"?! 


It can be noted that, generally speaking, Tommaso's entire interpreta- 
tion revolves around the category of complexio (a category that Arnold, 
in his philosophical approach, had avoided): the complexio of mois- 
ture/s, of the different ages, of the various humoral types and diverse 
disorders are constantly evoked; possible therapeutic interventions are 
often suggested by Tommaso. 


It seems that Tommaso agrees with the conclusions of Pietro d'Aba- 
no and Arnold de Villanova and holds them to be valid (although Arnold 
is not quoted), or perhaps they were reached independently by Tomma- 
so, taking a different path. So, Tommaso too holds that the duration of 
the radical moisture consists in a proportio between heat and moisture, 
which is variable (due to the passing of time or for other reasons). How- 
ever, the complexio etativa of the moisture —seeing that it changes over 
time- is not always easily accessible, and more importantly, it cannot be 
so easily worked upon using technical interventions; it is only partial- 
ly modifiable by means of early intervention, utilizing the regimen in a 
curative mode.? Thus, Tommaso opines that something can be done to 
change the radical moisture, and good and advantageous results can be 


3! Tractatus, 116va ; see also 116vb: *[...] possibile sit aliquid corpus lapsum ad tem- 
peramentum reducere, et aliquem infirmum ut leprosum vel ethicum incipientem liberari 
et rectificari"; regarding the case of the child ethycus in secunda specie see 117rb. 


» Tractatus, 116rb. 
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obtained, in certain cases: but “although moisture can be restored and 
even improved, it does not follow that man can remain alive perpetual- 
ly". And this is where the real punctum questionis lies for Tommaso: “It 
should be pointed out that moisture cannot be restored in a given body 
sufficiently to guarantee the persistence of life”. 


It would seem that, for the Italian physicians, the Tractatus by Tom- 
maso del Garbo functioned as a summary of previous positions (partic- 
ularly that of Pietro d' Abano), and as a reference point for subsequent 
elaborations (or merely reworkings). It should however be stressed 
that, in order to take his work onto a level which is definitely medical, 
Tommaso adopts a critical selection, or rather, a ‘get-out’. Indeed, from 
the very start, he ‘cuts out’ that quaestio —which he himself declares 
to be extremely important and problematic, although he does not wish 
to go into it**- regarding the proportio between heat and moisture (in 
the members or in the whole organism), which lies at the theoretical 
core of the question. And Tommaso goes further: he actually shifts the 
difference between radical moisture and nutrimental moisture into the 
two complexiones of radical moisture (natural and etativa); moreover, 
he then dwells solely on the complexio etativa, in other words, the one 
that changes (over time), and which the physician can thus enhance to 
a certain extent, by interventions designed to enhance its quality. Thus, 
the position of physicians in this debate must necessarily involve wise 
moves and a strategic simplification of the theoretical issue: these ac- 
tions are required by the coordinates which define the epistemological 
level of medical thought. 


Final General Considerations. 


In accordance with the scholastic definition of medicine (which is a 
scientia, but also an ars which aims to act practically by means of an 
‘external motion’ on bodies as far as they can be ‘moved’/changed/ 
cured), Latin physicians always bear in mind their practical goal 


3 Tractatus, 116vb: “Et tamen ex eo quod illud restauretur in melius non sequitur 
ex hoc hominem perpetuari in vitam"; *Dicendum quod impossibile est quod in aliquo 
corpore humidum restauraretur melius ad durandum in vita". 

# See here note 27. 

35 See, among others, P.G. OTTOSSON, Scholastic Medicine and Philosophy. A Study 
of Commentaries on Galen’ Tegni (ca. 1300-1450), Napoli 1984, ch. II; J. AGRIMI e 
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when they put forward their more specific doctrines, and the individu- 
al, determined patients, whom the physician primarily (at least in prin- 
ciple) is treating as his specific objective. Precisely because they keep 
to this level, in many of the scholastic physicians’ discussions on the 
radical moisture the specifically medical category of complexio proves 
to have a decisive and central role*. The radical moisture ‘cannot be 
seen’ -only its effects when it diminishes. But when it is set in relation- 
ship with humours and complexiones it becomes more concrete. The 
physicians focus not on the radical moisture per se —as was to happen 
in the case of alchemical treatments- but on that balance of humours 
and fluids (and their quality, quantity, intensity and /atitudo, virtutes 
and operationes), which is rooted and expresses itself in each individu- 


C. CRISCIANI, Edocere medicos. Medicina scolastica nei secoli XIII-XV, Milano-Napoli 
1988, ch. I; D. JACQUART, “La scolastica medica ”, in Storia del pensiero medico occi- 
dentale, a cura di M. GRMEK, I: Antichità e Medioevo, Roma-Bari 1993, 261, 288,301; 
EAD., La médecine médiévalel dans le cadre parisien (XIV-XV siècle), Paris 1998, pas- 
sim; CH. SCHMITT, “Aristotle Among the Physicians ", in The Medical Renaissance of 
the Sixteenth Century, ed. A. WEAR ET AL., Cambridge 1985, 1-15, 271-79; N. SIRAISI, 
“Medical Scholasticism and the Historian”, in EAD., Medicine and the Italian Uni- 
versities, 1250-1600, Leiden 2001, 140-56; R. K. FRENCH, Medicine before Science: 
The Rational and Learned Doctor from the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment, Cam- 
bridge 2003; J. CHANDELIER, "Medicine and Philosophy", in Encyclopedia of Medie- 
val Philosophy, ed. H. Lagerlund, Dordrecht 2010, 735-42; C. CRISCIANI, "Medicine 
and Philosophy in the Middle Ages: Sisters, Companions, Rivals", in Medical Ethics: 
Premodern Negotiations Between Medicine and Philosophy, ed. M. GADEBUSCH BON- 
DIO, Stuttgart 2012, 29-46; L. BIANCHI, "Ubi desinit physicus, ibi medicus incipit", in 
Summa doctrina et certa experientia, a cura di G. ZUCCOLIN, Firenze 2017, 5-27. 

3% OTTOSSON, Scholastic Medicine, especially ch. HI; JACQUART, La scolastica me- 
dica, passim; EAD., De crasis à complexio: note sur le vocabulaire du tempérament en 
latin médiéval, now in EAD., La science médicale occidentale entre deux renaissance 
(XIF s.-XV s.), London (Variorum Collected Studies), 1997, section VI; J. CHANDELIER 
et A. ROBERT, "Nature humaine et complexion du corps chez les médecins italiens de la 
fin du Moyen Age", in Revue de Synthése 134 (2013), 473-510; W. GROEBNER, "Com- 
plexio/Complexion: Categorizing Individual Natures", in The Moral Authority of Na- 
ture, ed. L. DASTON-F. VIDAL, Chicago 2004, 361-383; P. MURRAY JONES, "Complexio 
and Experimentum. Tensions in Late Medieval Medical Practice", in The Body in Bal- 
ance. Humoral Medicine in Practice, ed. P. HORDEN and E. Hsu, New York-Oxford 
2013, 107-128 ; A. ROBERT, “La latitude de l'humanité dans la médecine et la théologie 
médiévales (XIIF-XIV? siécles)", in Mesure et histoire médiévale, Paris 2013, 41-52; 
I. Catazzo, "Le mélange et la complexion chez les médecins du XII. siècle”, in De 
l'homme, de la nature et du monde. Mélanges d'histoire des sciences médiévales of- 
ferts a Danielle Jacquart, éd. N. WEILL-PAROT, Genéve 2019, 225-240. 
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al’s complexio. The radical moisture itself is analysed according to the 
concept of complexio, as we have seen in Tommaso del Garbo. So, for a 
large number of scholastic physicians, the radical moisture was adopt- 
ed as a part of the overall specialistic theoretical-doctrinal paradigm of 
the complexio, which was per se well established, and highly elaborate. 
Itis no surprise that, in this specific, well-defined but broad framework, 
the preferred form of intervention was above all the regimen of the six 
non-natural things"; and the physicians have different views about the 
possible and best combinations and crosses of the complexio with the 
ages of life, with the seasons, with the different humours, with the sur- 
rounding environment, and each author followed what he considered to 
be the best theoretical option. Equally common to physicians —to some 
at least, and not only in Montpellier- was the special attention given to 
the role of heat in their doctrines, when it was a question of defining the 
principles of life and also, sometimes, regarding the goals of medicine. 
Rather than aiming to replenish the radical moisture, it was the action 
of heat that should be better controlled and regulated. This orientation 
connects the physicians with Aristotelian views, and they shared it with 
some ‘philosophers’ of the Arts? 


The central topic of debate in the XIII and XIV centuries, starting 
from which Pietro and Arnold themselves proceeded to issue their ar- 


37 The six res-non-naturales are those conditions (air/climate, food/ beverage, 
asleep/awake, physical exercise/ rest, emptiness/repleteness, passions of the soul) that 
are not part of the organism, but without which the organism cannot live or is no 
wellbeing. These are the only conditions that the patient can control by his choices 
and they are therefore the ones that -when regulated by the physician in the regimen- 
allow him to direct overall lifestyle of the patient in a positive direction; L. J. RATHER, 
"The six things non-natural: a note on the origins and fate of a doctrine and phrase", in 
Clio Medica, 3 (1968), 337-337; L. GARCIA BALLESTER, "On the origin of non-natural 
things in Galen", in Galen und das hellenistische Erbe, hrsg. von J. KOLLESCH- D. 
NIKEL, Stuttgart 1993, 105-15; M. NICOUD, Les régimes de santé au moyen age, 2 vol., 
Roma 2007. 

38 AVOMO, V.2, 367-85; M. DUNNE, “Thirteenth and Fourteenth-Century Commen- 
taries on De longitudine et brevitate vitae", in Early Science and Medicine 8 (2003), 
320-335; ID., "The Commentary of Peter of Auvergne on Aristotle's ‘On Length and 
Shortness of Life", in Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 69 
(2002), 153-200 (with ed.); ID., “The causes of the length and brevity of life call for 
investigation’: Aristotle's ‘De longitudine et brevitate vitae'in 13th and 14th Century 
Commentaries"? (with transcriptions of some passages from commentaries by Adam of 
Buckfield, Petrus de Hybernia and Walter Burley), in Vita longa, 121-47. 
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gumentations, was: can the radical moisture be replenished or not? The 
physicians have no doubts about the compatibility of the two moistures 
(and thus the relative replaceability of the radical moisture by means 
of the nutrimental kind). They do however take particular and rather 
different paths as regards the ways in which this replenishment takes 
place and the causes of the ending —or weakening- of this replenish- 
ment (unsuitable food, shortcomings in the digestive virtue, continu- 
ous conflict between elements, the predominance of the dry ‘terrestrial 
nature' in old people, excessive external heat, incapacity to impede the 
putrefactio of the humours and so on). These causes often result in 
a theoretical simplification, if we compare them to the crystal-clear 
solution regarding the proportio between heat and moisture to which 
both Pietro and Arnold subscribe. At the same time, they are more 
elaborate in a doctrinal and prescriptive sense: indeed, the physicians 
take into account more specific and complex conditions because they 
come closer to the various factors which can effectively influence the 
organism.” [n any case, the causes the physicians refer to derive from 
doctrines which all pertain to the data and sources found in the special- 
istic science of medicine, which each author stresses according to the 
approach he has chosen. Evidently, remaining at this epistemological 
level, which, while being very broad, is more circumscribed and spe- 
cific, is compulsory in the rational style of Scholastic thought that most 
of the physicians consciously wish to adopt.^? 


Let us pass on to the second question connected with the radical 
moisture from a medical perspective, regarding the possible extension 
of life by medical or other technical means. Here, the answers appear 
to be more nuanced and varied, often interwoven with what (for us) are 
uselessly abstruse subtleties, or purely logical arguments. Sometimes, 
instead —as in the case of Pietro d'Abano and Arnold- they involve 


?? Tt should be pointed out that people who wished to take into account causes con- 
sidered as too generic were criticised in an anonymous quaestio from the mid-four- 
teenth century: true it is that there are incorruptible causes of life (God, materia prima, 
soul) and that this would allow an admission of the perpetuity of human life; but “licet 
cause principales et mediate sint incorruptibiles, tamen cause contingentes et immedi- 
ate [which it should be the physician's job to deal with] sunt corruptibiles, ut declara- 
tum est de actione caloris naturalis in humidum." (Basel, Universitaetsbibliothek, ms. 
D.L.11, ff. 189vb (see AVOMO V2, 515-16). 

*? OTTOSSON, Scholastic Medicine; CRISCIANI, Medicine and Philosophy; JACQUART, 
La scolastica medica; Ead., La médecine médiévale. 
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choices which are much more demanding and concern whether or not 
astrology is a significant factor, and what type of astrology this might 
be. However, fundamentally, their views have much in common. a) For 
many reasons, the moisture is never perfectly replaced or fully replen- 
ished -although all agree that this replacement is possible. Therefore, a 
stage is reached at which this ‘fuel of life’*! is exhausted or, more pre- 
cisely, deteriorates, and so the flame goes out and one dies. b) All the 
physicians concur with the greatest authorities that there are two kinds 
of death: this kind, which is natural, and the accidental one. c) Accord- 
ing to some authors, the physician can intervene, but only to a very 
limited extent, even in the former case.” They all, however, agree that 
medicine can feasibly and usefully be employed to prevent accidental 
death, if based on the correct regimen. 


This second question (“How can life be prolonged?") and no longer 
the first (“What is the radical moisture and what is its relationship with the 
nutrimental moisture?") seems to become of ever greater importance in 
the debates of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, both among philos- 
ophers and physicians. At this point the discussion changes in nature and 
style. Taxonomies and genuine questions are replaced, on the one hand, 
by physicians' analytical reviews of the subject: this is the case, for ex- 
ample, with Iacopo da Forli, who presents many possible positions, often 
without actually taking sides on the matter, and does not think it is fruitless 
to discuss —but without taking sides- whether being exposed to the moon's 
rays is more desiccating or humidifying.? On the other hand, we find a 


^! This expression was used by my colleague and friend Michela Pereira (but it is 
contradicted by the exposition of the three types of moisture proposed by Pietro d’Aba- 
no and by his criticism of the misleading metaphor of the ‘lamp going out’); I prefer to 
say, if we wish to ‘modernize’ the terminology, ‘medieval DNA’, although I realise that 
the formative power and its aim were generally seen as the prerogative of the soul. 

? This view is held, for example, by the physician Simone da Castello (second half 
of the 14^ century), who studied in Bologna and also taught in Paris; in the eighth of his 
Decem questiuncule he shows (not determinative but only persuasive) that ‘mathemat- 
ically' and secundum imaginationem it is theoretically possible to prolong life; but the 
perfect balance of the temperament which is so necessary and possibly obtainable (in 
other words, a perfect proportio), is tantamount to a perfect equalitas, that is, a quiet, 
static immobility, which is the opposite of life (G. FEbERICI VESCOVINI, "Simone da 
Castello maestro delle Arti a Bologna nella seconda metà del XIV secolo e la medicina 
dei ‘moderni’”, in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 70 (1978), 227-238). 


? IACOBUS FOROLIVIENSIS, Expositio et quaestiones, 208vb. 
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whole set of operational procedures and instructions, produced by practi- 
cal ‘physicians’“ and alchemists, in order to bypass the limits of medicine. 


However, it is not entirely true that the university debates were 
confined only to a repetitive, didactic monotony, and that physicians 
stopped analysing the specific nature of the radical moisture. This 
analysis took the form of investigations into the intrinsic nature of the 
moisture and its relationships with other body fluids. In its turn, this re- 
search took two directions, which sometimes interacted. On one hand, 
writings on the radical moisture turn into descriptions of processes, of 
the transformation of material fluids, approached via the ‘measurement 
languages’ (proportionality, de primo et ultimo instanti, intensio and 
remissio of quality, degrees and so on) proper to late medieval sci- 
ence: that this was an ‘obligatory’ choice deriving from shared logical 
tools does not alter the fact that the radical moisture, together with its 
correlated topics, were increasingly thought of fundamentally in terms 
of dynamic processes, exchanges and/or transformations. On the oth- 
er hand, a clear definition of the actual, material nature of the radical 
moisture comes increasingly to the fore, along with its relationship with 
the spiritus. In this relationship, the moisture behaves as matter (which 
is not always considered passive) and the spirit (or the heat -they are 
often seen as the same thing) as form; it should however be pointed 
out that the spiritus was also considered to be a material body, even if 
a very tiny one. In my opinion, this connection should not only be seen 
as metaphysical, but also as physical and physiological. This means 
that the relationship between moisture and spirit can be interpreted as 
a continuous series of states of matter, like a continuous dynamic pro- 


^ I am referring to the various De retardanda senectute pamphlets/booklets pro- 
duced during the 13th and 14th centuries: Ps. ARNALDUS DE VILLANOVA, De conser- 
vanda iuventute et retardanda senectute (Opera omnia), Basel 1585, 813-32 ; ID., De 
vita philosophorum, ed. A. CALVET, in A. CALVET, “Le De vita philosophorum du pseu- 
do-Arnaud de Villeneuve’, in Chrysopoeia 4 (1990-1991), 35-79; Ps. RoGERUS BACO, 
De retardatione accidentium senectutis and De conservatione iuventutis, ed. A.G. 
LirTLE-E. WITHINGTON (Opera omnia 10), Oxford 1927; RoGERUS BACO, In libro sex 
scientiarum, ibid. (Bacon also touches on this topic in the Opus and in other works); 
see A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI, Medicina e scienze dalla natura alla corte dei Papi nel 
Duecento, Spoleto 1991, 233-267, 281-363 ; ID., “Ruggero Bacone e l'alchimia di lun- 
ga vita. Riflessione sui testi", in Alchimia e medicina nel Medioevo, ed. C. CRISCIANI e 
A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI, Firenze 2003, 33-54 ; ID., "Riflessioni intorno alla paternità 
baconiana del Liber sex scientiarum", in Vita longa, 169-180; AVOMO V.2, 523-544. 
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cess of rarefaction-condensation of layers and states of matter: from 
the most unrefined to the most refined and subtle. It should, however, 
be noted that these processes were precisely what the contemporary 
alchemists carried out on matter, during their distilling and mixing op- 
erations. I thus believe that the radical moisture took on a decisive role 
in the medical alchemy of the XIV and XV centuries because the radi- 
cal moisture itself was being analysed as matter and its various states. 
It can thus be explained, starting out from these reflections on matter, 
why research into the fluids in the organism, and particularly on the 
ways of changing them, moved from the classrooms and the pages of 
the physicians to the laboratories and the texts of alchemists and physi- 
cian-alchemists. But I am aware that much further research is required 
into these topics, that is the dynamism of matter and its relationships 
with spiritus, which must be set up with all due clarity. 


One final note. For the period I have chosen here it may be noted 
that the physicians certainly played a leading role in the debate (as is 
was one of ‘their’ topics), but other scientists too —theologians, phi- 
losophers and alchemists- were passionately interested in the radical 
moisture during the same period, and in particular in the relationship 
between the radical moisture and long life (whether this regarded Adam 
in Eden,“ or man on earth). Were the physicians then the fulcrum for 
propagation of these interests? If so: of what nature was the influence 
they had on each other and what knowledge was exchanged amongst 
these scholars who led different lives, read texts which were generally 


5 Helpful suggestions and useful guidance for continuing research in this direc- 
tion are provided by G. FREUDENTAHL, (Al)chemical Foundations for Cosmological 
Idea: Ibn Sina on Geology of Eternal World, in Physics, Cosmology, and Astronomy, 
1300-1700: Tension and Accomodation, ed. S. UNGURU, Dordrecht 1991, 47-73 and 
ID., Aristotle 5 Theory; H. HIRAI, Le concept de semence dans les théories de la matière 
à la Renaissance, Turnhout 2005; see also M. PEREIRA, “Mother of all creatures. Al- 
chemical views on matter in the Middle Ages", in Materia. Nouvelles perspectives de 
recherche dans la pensée et la culture médiévales (XIF-XVF siècles), éd. T. SUAREZ 
NANI et A. PARAVICINI BAGLIANI, Firenze 2017, 357-79. 


^5 J. ZIEGLER, “Ut dicunt medici: Medical Knowledge and Theological Debates in 
the Second Half of the Thirteenth Century", in Bulletin of the History of Medicine 73 
(1999), 208-37; Ip., “Medicine and Immortality in Terrestrial Paradise”, in Religion 
and Medicine in the Middle Ages, ed. P. BILLER and J. ZiEGLER, York 2001, 201-242; 
AVOMO V2, ch. I; C. CRISCIANI, "Prolungamento della vita: medicina e teologia (se- 
coli XIII e XIV)", in Médecine et religion. Collaborations, compétitions, conflits (XII*- 
XX" siècle), éd. M. P. DONATO ET AL., Roma 2013, 87-113. 
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different, and, above all, had very different research objectives? It is not 
easy to give a definite answer. I feel that we should not be thinking of 
totally distinct steps or phases, such as the physicians start to investi- 
gate the issue, philosophers and theologians then utilize their findings, 
and, finally, the alchemists take note. Of course, a chronological path of 
this kind can certainly be discerned, but it definitely does not have such 
a sharp and well-defined focus. Above all, neither can the stages and 
means by which the ‘the torch was passed’ be clearly specified. Suffice it 
to think —^with reference to philosophers and physicians who have written 
about this subject- that Roger Bacon and Taddeo Alderotti were contem- 
poraries; the theologians Nicholas of Occam and Jacopo da Viterbo, but 
also Bernardo de Gordon, Ramon Llull and Walter Burley, were writing 
about the radical moisture during the same years; Iacopo da Forli and 
the alchemist Ps. Lull were active during the decades around the middle 
of the XIV century; and I would also like to point out that —as far as 
we can see- there were no direct or documentable relationships between 
these researchers as regards the radical moisture. Rather than thinking of 
distinct phases or definite loans, it would be more appropriate to look at 
this situation as a very widespread interest, especially in the XIII century, 
which gave rise to various trends and, above all, to different approaches, 
which were not impervious to each other, but certainly were different: as 
different as the objectives pursued in this debate and these researches. 
These aimed, on one hand, to understand, investigate and analyse the 
structure of the organism and how it worked, with the view that one 
could only help it to work better. As Gentile da Foligno expressed it, it 
is not necessary, nor is it possible to ‘totally upset’ an individual; it is 
of no use to take the person (and his humoral components, his fluids) 
beyond the limit of his complexio. Instead, it is sufficient to “shift him 
towards the very best possible disposition of his individual complexional 
latitude”.* On the other hand, and on the contrary, other proposals sug- 
gested intervening and operating practically using artificial procedures 
to change the condition of the body and to achieve prolongevity. 


In short, the physicians fully respected Avicenna's reminder: he so- 
berly warns readers that medicine, although it is “the art of maintaining 


47 Expositiones, 2DIIII vb: “[...] diximus quod complexio individualis habet latitu- 
dinem, unde ad prolongandam vitam huius individui <non> expedit ipsum extra totam 
latitudinem mutari, sed sufficit moveri ad meliorem dispositionem in sua latitudine 
possibilem". 
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health, is not an art that can free us from death, nor can it lead the body 
to live eternally”.** This sentence, fervently and frequently quoted by 
the physicians as a motto, remained a sort of programme-manifesto 
for all of them: their task is not restauratio (which concerns surgeons), 
neither transmutatio (proper to alchemists), but only prevention, con- 
servatio and curatio. 


The alchemists held rather different views on the subject“. But that 
is another story. 


Universita di Pavia 


^5 AVICENNA, Liber Canonis, 53ra: “Et ars sanitatis custodiendi non est ars que a 
morte securos faciat, neque unumquoque corpus ad ultimam longitudinem perducat 
que est secundum hominem absolute, sed de duabus rebus securitatem prebet: putre- 
factionis penitus prohibitione et defensione humiditatis ne cito resolvatur [...]”. 

^? However, in many respects alchemy and medicine look intertwined, and 
especially so from the the 13th century onwards: see Alchimia e medicina nel medio- 
evo; Alchemy and Medicine from Antiquity to the Enlightenment; C. CRISCIANI, "Uni- 
versi qui huius artis apparantes sunt, medici sunt. Medici scolastici e alchimia (secoli 
XIII-XV)", in La medicina nel basso medioevo. Tradizioni e conflitti, Spoleto 2019, 
135-168. 


THE MECHANISM FOR SUSTAINING LIFE IN WALTER BURLEY’S 
PARVA NATURALIA COMMENTARIES 


MAREK GENSLER AND MONIKA MANSFELD 


eception of Aristotle’s Parva naturalia in the Latin West opened 

door to a number of new problems concerning the relation between 
the body and the soul. The earlier, neo-Platonic paradigm saw that rela- 
tion in a one-sided way, neglecting the influence ofthe body on the soul. 
The new texts triggered interest in the corporeal aspect of life, which 
started to be seen in a new perspective requiring a more detailed knowl- 
edge of physiology. Walter Burley, whose commentaries on texts be- 
longing to the Parva naturalia set were composed most probably during 
his regency at Arts faculty in Oxford between 1301 and 1307, was one 
of the early authors engaged in the process of their reception. In his 
commentaries, he tries to explain the physiological processes occurring 
in living bodies in order to find out what are the constitutive factors for 
sustaining life, their relation and order. This allows him to comment on 
a number of detailed questions, such as relations between the diet, activ- 
ities and environment on one hand and health and life-span on the other. 


As becomes of a true Aristotelian that he was, Burley embeds the 
problems of physiology in a much wider context of natural philosophy, 
i.e., in the doctrine of the four elements, which constitutes the basis 
for philosophical reflection on everything, starting up with meteors in 
heaven down to the formation of metals in the Earth's crust. Since all 
bodies of the sublunary sphere are mixed in their natures, which pos- 
sess properties of the four elements in a way that somehow reflects 
their composition, Burley speaks of their structure and relations not so 
much in terms of elements themselves (because they are present in the 
mixtum only virtually) but in the terms of their primary qualities, which 
act and are acted upon: hotness, coldness, humidity and dryness'. In 


' Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, ed. M. GENSLER, in: M. GENSLER, Kfopotliwa zmiana czyli Waltera Burleya zma- 


A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 
Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) pp. 129-141 
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the inorganic world, the structure of the body is essentially responsi- 
ble mostly for the place it occupies (through reference to its natural 
heaviness or lightness), in the organic world the picture is much more 
complex. Here, primary qualities are responsible for various functions 
of living bodies, whose harmony is essential for preserving health and 
whose homoeostasis is vital for continued existence’. 


Like Aristotle before him, Burley sees primary qualities as factors 
engaged in an active relation with one another, where one member of 
each pair is a force (agens) while the other is a recipient (patiens). Ina 
living body, the processes of life can be, therefore, described by means 
of a dynamic relation between hotness and humidity, the active mem- 
bers of both pairs*. Consequently, he is convinced that both humidity 


gania ze zmiennością rzeczy, Łódż 2007, 322-232: “[...] Philosophus dicit quod elementa 
non manent in actu totaliter, ut corpus et album, nec corrumpuntur totaliter, nec alterum, 
nec ambo; salvatur enim virtus eorum. Unde dicit quod non corrumpuntur totaliter, sed 
manent in virtute. [...] Sed in generatione mixti ex elementis non generatur aliquid simile 
simpliciter, nec dissimile simpliciter, sed generatur aliquid quod est aliquo modo simile 
elementis. Et ideo nec totaliter corrumpuntur elementa, nec totaliter manent, sed manent 
in effectu communi illis. Mixtum enim generatur ex elementis adaequatis in potentiis. 
[...] Unde intelligendum quod, sicut corporis est aliqua qualitas simplex, ita proportion- 
aliter corporis mixti debet esse qualitas mixta. [...] Et ita, sicut illa qualitas media continet 
qualitates extremas in virtute, sic forma mixti continet formas elementorum in virtute". 


? Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De sensu et sensato Aristotelis, 
prooemium, Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms. Vat. lat. 2151 
(=V), f. 244vb:: “Per rationem sic: ad quemcumque pertinet considerare de proprio su- 
biecto alicuius passionis, ad eundem pertinet considerare de illa passione, quia eadem 
sunt principia subiecti et passionis suae, sed corpus vivum est subiectum sanitatis et 
infirmitatis, et ad naturalem pertinet considerare de corpore vivo; igitur ad naturalem 
pertinet considerare de sanitate et infirmitate. Sed dicit Philosophus, quod ad naturalem 
pertinet invenire prima principia et universalia sanitatis et aegritudinis. Ad medicum 
autem pertinet considerare principia proxima sanitatis et aegritudinis, quia medicus 
est artifex factivus sanitatis. Nunc actus et operationes habent fieri circa singularia, et 
ideo medicus habet considerare proxima principia et particularia sanitatis et aegritudi- 
nis. Intelligendum est secundum Commentatorem in principio libri De morte et vita, 
quod principia prima sanitatis et aegritudinis sunt quattuor qualitates primae, scilicet 
calidum et frigidum, humidum et siccum. Sed principia proxima sunt proportionalitas 
vel disproportionalitas in quattuor humoribus". 

3 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 2, V, f. 233va-vb: "Secundum corollarium est quod quando aliquod 
contrarium inexistit ipsi vivo et contraria approximata ad invicem de necessitate sunt 
activa et passiva, sequitur quod omnia viventia sunt semper in motu et fiunt et corrum- 
puntur continue, cooperatur aut iuvando illam transmutationem aut impediendo eam". 
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and hotness are necessary for life, which is best shown by his belief 
that exhausting any of them is tantamount with the death of the organ- 
ism". As a result, we obtain quite a complex picture of relations within 
an organism: the forces are opposed to one another and act on one 
another but they also act on their recipients. Each of these actions has 
a specific, well defined role in the physiology of an organism. The role 
of passive qualities is mainly to provide “matter” for the active ones, in 
which they can act’. It is only when a body has appropriate proportions 
and amount? of both heat and coldness that it can function properly; the 
same, of course, is true of the other pair. 


Naturally, Burley is aware of differences in both amount and propor- 
tion ofthe primary qualities between not only living creatures belonging 
to different genera, or between plants or animals belonging to various 
species, but also between individuals belonging to a single species. They 
all, together with other conditions, such as, e.g. climatic zones, account 
for their abilities to live. This is manifested most of all in their longevity, 
not only individual but also specific and generic’. When comparing rel- 


^ Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae Aris- 
totelis, qu. 1, V, f. 233vb: “(...) animal non moritur secundum naturam nisi quia humidum 
radicale est faciliter exsiccabile, vel quia calidum naturale est infrigidabile ab exteriori". 

* Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, 290; 303—304. 

* Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae Ar- 
istotelis, cap. 4, V, f. 235va: “Ex dictis hic apparet manifeste quod complexio temper- 
ata non est causa absoluta longitudinis vitae, sicut quidam dixerunt, nam temperatum 
potest esse in parvo calido et parvo humido, immo causa longitudinis vitae est tempera- 
tum inter calidum et humidum et etiam magnitudo utriusque. Et ideo communiter est 
causa longitudinis assignata tam ex parte qualitatis quam ex parte quantitatis". 

7 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 2, V, f. 232va: “(...) Philosophus primo determinat de viventibus quae 
sunt subiecta longitudinis et brevitatis vitae, praemittens quod ipsa viventia diversi- 
mode se habent ad istas passiones, et hoc tam viventia differentia genere quam etiam 
differentia specie, quae etiam sunt unius speciei viventia, sunt differentia in diversis 
locis, quae sunt etiam unius speciei et vivunt in eodem loco, diversimode se habent 
ad istas passiones. Exemplum primi: plantae differunt genere ab animalibus et sunt 
longioris vitae quam animalia. Exemplum secundi: homo et equus differunt specie et 
homo est longioris vitae quam equus. Exemplum tertii: homines habitantes in regioni- 
bus frigidis et homines habitantes in regionibus calidis sunt eiusdem speciei, et homi- 
nes habitantes in regionibus calidis sunt longioris vitae quam habitantes in regionibus 
frigidis. Exemplum quarti: Socrates et Plato manentes in eadem regione sunt eiusdem 
speciei, et tamen forte Socrates est longioris vitae quam Plato". 
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ative longevity of plants and animals, Burley notes that plants in general 
seem to live longer than animals. The reason he gives for it is that they 
are better at conserving the active properties by providing them with suit- 
able matter to act upon: since they are dryer by nature, they are more re- 
sistant to heat and frost, which are both detrimental for the conservation 
of humidity. This general observation is, naturally, modified when com- 
paring the lifespan of particular species of plants and animals. In those 
cases, some other factors have to be taken into account®. For instance, 
herbs live shorter than many animals, because their (generally smaller) 
structure is unable to sustain humidity for long’. 


Animals present a case that is even more complex than plants. Un- 
like plants, which do not have to engage in any activity that requires 
rest in order to survive'?, animals have to move around both to find 
food and to find mates, as well as to escape from danger. All those ac- 
tions require some exertion, which is nothing else but spending some 
internal heat and humidity. Radical humidity and natural heat are only 
partly replenished by the ones that come from food, because the latter 
ones are different from the former and so they are in a way opposed to 


* Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 3, V, f. 234vb:: "Prima combinatio accipitur ex parte quantitatis vi- 
ventium: aliquis posset credere quod maiora in genere viventium sunt longioris vitae. 
Istud improbat per experientiam, quia equus est maior homine, et tamen est brevioris 
vitae. Dicitur enim communiter: tres vitae canum faciunt unam vitam equi et tres vitae 
equorum faciunt unam vitam hominis". 


? Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 5, V, f. 237vb: "Simili modo est in plantis, quia plantae quae sunt in 
capite graves et in parte superiori ad modum masculorum sunt longae vitae, sed tales 
quae non habent talem dispositionem, sed sunt arborosa, id est habentia multos ramos, 
sunt brevis vitae; et propter hoc custodes arborum custodiunt ne nimis ramificent, ne 
sic vita earum abbrevietur. Et quia posset esse dubium, quae pars arboris esset superior, 
ideo dicit Philosophus quod radix est pars superior. Radix enim est in planta sicut os 
in animali. Sicut enim animal per os sumit alimentum, sic planta per radicem attrahit 
alimentum, et ideo sicut pars in qua est os est superior in animali, sic radix est superior 
in planta". 

10 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De somno et vigilia Aristotelis, qu. 
9 (Utrum somnus sit necessarius omni animali propter salutem animalis), V, f. 97va: 
*Nunc operatio animalis est perfectior quam operatio plantae, ideo potest animal fati- 
gari in operando et planta non. Et causa potest esse, quia in plantis solum est virtus 
vegetativa, et ideo ipsa in operando per aliam virtutem non retrahitur, propter quod 
potest operari continue absque quiete. Sed non est sic de virtute animalis". 
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radical humidity and natural heat of the organism. As a result, the con- 
version of food in the process of digestion is not perfect!!. Consequent- 
ly, there is no way in which animal life could be prolonged infinitely, 
no matter how good are the conditions in which the animal lives. 


In discussing animal longevity, Burley mentions and discusses 
several criteria that have to be taken into account. They can be listed 
under two categories, of place and quality. The category of place is 
understood as a natural place for an animal, 1.e., the climatic zone in 
which it thrives. In contrast to Aristotle, who states straightforwardly 
in his De longitudine that hot climate is most favourable for animal 
life, Burley presents a more nuanced vision. He takes into account not 
only the property of hotness (with its opposition in coldness) but also 
the property of humidity (with its opposition in dryness). Consequent- 
ly, he presents a quadripartite division of climates: hot, temperate, 
cold humid and cold dry ones”. The hot climate does not allow for a 
humid variety for him, because the heat naturally destroys humidity. 
The temperate one is understood as such in respect to both hotness 
and humidity; it is the cold one alone, which allows for variation. This 
makes it possible for Burley to introduce a scale: it starts with the tem- 


1 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, qu. 3, V, f. 238va: "Dicendum quod calidum naturale aliquam deperditio- 
nem facit in humido radicali, sicut ignis existens in lychno semper facit aliquam de- 
perditionem, ita quod continue aliquid deperditur de lychno et numquam potest tantum 
humidum vel tanta pinguedo apponi lychno, quin manente igne fiat continua deperditio 
lychni et sic est ex parte ista, nam ad restaurandum humidum radicale advenit hu- 
midum nutrimentale. Illud tamen humidum non sufficienter restaurat, quia illud hu- 
midum nutrimentale non est naturale omnino ei, sed aliquo modo innaturale. Ideo con- 
tinue appositum sibi continue ipsum debilitat, sed aliquo modo restaurationem facit, 
sed non restaurat sufficienter, quia debilitat. Et ideo necessarium est aliquando animal 
corrumpi. Et huius simile apparet, si aliquis modicam aquam infundat dolio pleno vino, 
vinum augetur, sed tamen debilitatur, et tantum poterit apponi de aqua quod corrumpe- 
tur natura vini. Sic ex parte ista humidum nutrimentale debilitat humidum naturale, ita 
quod tandem naturale humidum corrumpitur. Unde sicut ignis nutritur a lychno et cum 
continue corrumpit aliquid de lychno, ita quod quantumcumque de oleo apponatur, 
tandem corrumpetur totum lychnum, ita calidum naturale nutritur ab humido radicali, 
et tamen continue corrumpit aliquid de humido radicali, ita quod quantumcumque ap- 
ponatur de humido nutrimentali, tandem oportet humidum radicale totaliter corrumpi". 

12 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, qu. 1, V, f. 234rb: “Dico ergo quod habitantes in regione temperata sunt lon- 
gissimae vitae, et post illos habitantes in regione frigida et sicca, et post istos habitantes 
in regione calida. Sed habitantes in regione frigida et humida sunt brevissimae vitae". 
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perate climate, which is naturally the best one for prolongation of life; 
it is followed by the cold and dry one, the hot one and, finally, the cold 
and humid one. Thus he corrects Aristotle with help of more Aristotle, 
i.e., the concept of the golden mean, which, as we shall presently see, 
is of use to him in other issues too. The reasons he gives for such a 
gradation refer to the propensity of each climate to conserve the ac- 
tive primary qualities in animals and prevent their corruption through 
putrefaction”. 


Analysing qualities that may be relevant for longevity of animals 
Burley pays attention to sex and modes of life. The problem whether 
males live longer than females is discussed on two planes. From the 
point of view of nature alone, men live longer than women. If, how- 
ever, accidental conditions are taken into account, the picture changes. 
These accidental conditions concern various modes of life. He gives 
examples of two factors. One is activity, seen either as sexual activity 
or work, the other is diet, seen with respect to quantity and quality. As 
we have seen, physical activity is necessary for animals to live. Yet, 
this is not to say that the more an animal is active the longer it lives. 
Burley makes use of the golden mean principle again here, saying that 
an animal may have both too little and too much physical exercise. Too 
little exercise translates into the surplus of radical humidity resulting 
in overproduction of phlegm, the excess of which causes drowsiness, 
obesity and other related diseases. Such a situation can be seen espe- 
cially in those older people whose natural heat is depleted so much 
that natural humidity starts to dominate and causes putrefaction!*. Too 


15 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vi- 
tae Aristotelis, qu. 1, V, f. 233vb-234ra: “Sed in regionibus temperatis neutro modo 
contingit mori, cuius ratio est, nam aer temperatae regionis est temperatus, ita quod 
calidum non vehementer excedit humidum nec humidum calidum. [...] Ad illud dicen- 
dum quod duplex est causa mortis: una accidentalis, quae est putrefactio humorum in 
corpore; alia est naturalis, scilicet exhalatio humidi facta in longitudine vitae per con- 
tinuam evaporationem a calido. Et sicut est duplex causa mortis, sic est duplex causa 
vitae et duplex vita. Quando igitur Philosophus dicit quod habitantes in regionibus 
calidis sunt longioris vitae, dico quod loquitur de vita quae opponitur morti accidenta- 
li, quae est per putrefactionem, et hoc concludit sua ratio. Sed non sunt longioris vitae 
illa vita quae opponitur morti naturali, quae consistit in proportione calidi et humidi 
radicalis non multum evaporati". 

14 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 4, V, f. 235rb: “Intelligendum quod licet quod senes in se naturaliter 
debeant esse frigidi et sicci, tamen ab extrinseco et per accidens possunt esse humidi, ut 
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much exercise, in turn, translates into speedy depletion of radical hu- 
midity (desiccation) and precipitates ageing, thus shortening life". A 
special case of such harmful exertion is excessive sexual activity. Bur- 
ley illustrates the dangers of immoderate sexual activity with the ex- 
ample of a male sparrow, of which Albert says that it may literally drop 
dead of exhaustion during a sexual intercourse’®. 


Diet, the other factor, has direct influence on the length of life 
for an obvious reason: it cannot be continued without nutrition. In 
the process of nutrition an organism obtains suitable material for its 
own preservation and growth from the food it digests. Animal’s natu- 
ral heat (calor naturalis), which is correctly identified as a sign of life, 
requires an appropriate patient to act upon. This is humidity, which 
can be found in food, but also in the organism of every living being. 
Animal heat destroys the humidity of the food, which brings about 
the destruction of its substantial form. The matter is then immediately 
informed by the substantial form of the animal. Subsequent physio- 
logical processes are dependent on the relation between the quantity 
of digested food and the natural needs of the organism". Burley has 
noticed that nutrition is involved not only in the process of develop- 
ment of young organisms towards the perfection of their natures but 
also in putting up weight by organisms at various stages of physical 


quia calor in senibus est debilis, ideo non est potens convertere alimentum acceptum, 
sed remanet maior pars eius indigesta et ex illa generantur humores phlegmatici, et 
ideo videmus quosdam senes phlegmaticos et humidos". 

5 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 4, V, f. 235vb: “Postea dicit Philosophus quod labor inducit senium, 
quia labor desiccat. Senectus enim est sicca, ut dictum est. Et illud est verum de labore 
immoderato, non de labore temperato; immo si quis habeat humores phlegmaticos con- 
gelatos, tali prodest labor temperatus, quia ex motu fortificatur calor, qui digereret illos 
humores". 

16 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 4, V, f. 235vb: “(...) nimia emissio spermatis abbreviat vitam, ideo 
femellae sunt longioris vitae masculis, si masculi sint multum coitivi. Et hoc confirmat 
per signum dicens quod propter hoc passeres masculi sunt brevioris vitae femellis. Al- 
bertus dicit quod passeres masculi ut in pluribus non vivunt nisi duobus annis, tantum 
enim furorem habent in coitu et tantum et totiens mittunt respectu sui corporis quod 
multotiens, dum coiunt, cadunt mortui aut moriuntur passione detenti". 

17 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, 251—268 (dubitatio 7 An quaelibet pars aucti sit aucta) and 273 (dubitatio 8 
Utrum animal semper, dum vivit, nutritur). 
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development; the character of these processes is determined by the 
specific form of a given animal'®. 


The process of nutrition is caused by the vegetative part of the soul, 
which is acting of necessity". Since living organisms have their shapes 
and sizes regulated by nature (they are not determined by it, since there 
are concurrent causes beside nature), there are also natural needs re- 
garding quantity and quality of food at every stage of life of an indi- 
vidual. Consequently, only a required amount of food is used to satisfy 
these natural needs and any excess food is converted into a ‘new’ body 
(we would say ‘fat’). Sufficient food allows a mature animal to pre- 
serve its life in its perfection; if an animal has not reached its perfection 
yet, it uses the food for growth. If the food is insufficient, animal’s heat 
starts digesting its own humidity, which causes shrinking of the body 
and may bring about death”. If it is superfluous, an animal is able not 
only to sustain its form (the stage of its development notwithstanding), 
but puts on weight. That process is different from growth, in which no 


18 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, 272: *Causa autem tam augmenti quam nutrimenti est species, id est priora, 
illius quod augetur. Quando enim forma plus convertit quam deperditur, tunc est aug- 
mentatio, sed quando convertit tantum quantum deperditur, tunc est nutritio et non 
augmentatio. Vel si generetur plus quam deperditur, et tamen forma aucti non potest 
aliquid convertere, tunc deficit animal — sicut, quando aqua miscetur cum vino, quanto 
plus de aqua miscetur cum vino, tanto vinum est impurius et minus de aqua potest 
convertere in vinum; et ultimo, cum tantum ponatur de aqua, quod vinum non potest 
amplius convertere, tunc vinum fit totaliter aquosum et impurum, et corrumpitur". 

1? Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, 273: “Causa effectiva nutritionis est anima vegetativa per calorem naturalem. 
Sed anima vegetativa naturaliter agit. Operationes enim animae vegetativae non sub- 
duntur rationi, nec sunt in potestate nostra. Sed calor naturalis est natus agere in hu- 
midum radicale. Nam calor naturalis semper agit in humidum radicale consumendo 
ipsum. Cum igitur calor naturalis et humidum radicale semper, dum animal vivit, sunt 
approximata ad invicem, patet quod effectum in nutritione est semper approximatum 
passo, et ita est semper actio". 

20 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Aris- 
totelis, 273: “Intelligendum igitur quod, quando alimentum est praesens, calor naturalis 
agit in alimentum; et ex hoc quod agit in alimentum, minus agit in humidum radicale, 
et sic conservatur humidum radicale per sumptionem alimenti; sed quando alimentum 
non est praesens, tunc calor plus consumit de humido radicali. Et per tantum tempus 
potest alimentum abesse, quod calor naturalis totaliter consumit humidum; et quia vita 
animalis consistit in humido et calido, ideo deficiente humido radicali statim corrumpi- 
tur animal". 
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new parts are produced. When an animal puts up weight, it produces a 
new body. Naturally, it is not a new substantial form, but a new mate- 
rial part of the body, i.e., a new portion of tissue?', which is somehow 
in excess of what is necessary for the well-being of an organism. As it 
has been already noted, surfeit humidity 1s harmful for the organism, 
because it may bring about putrefaction and thus precipitate death”. 


Discussing individual differences in longevity Burley presents yet 
another twofold distinction. He distinguishes between factors that are 
purely accidental, such as injuries, and ones that are inherent for the 
individual as a particular proportion of primary qualities characteristic 
for that individual only. This characteristic 1s called complexion. Com- 
plexion, in turn, is seen in two perspectives. One is Galen's doctrine of 
four humours that translate into temperaments. Since it is impossible to 
have a perfectly even proportion of humours in an individual, every hu- 
man nature is dominated by one of the humours and, as a result, it has 
sanguinic, phlegmatic, choleric or melancholic character. Burley states 
that the complexion which is best for a long life is the one in which the 
mixtio of the body is dominated by the active qualities of hotness and 
humidity, because they are more resilient, and thanks to their powers 
the body offers a better resistance to adverse circumstances than the 
one dominated by passive qualities of coldness and dryness?. The na- 


?! Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De generatione et corruptione Ar- 
istotelis, 268—269: “Intelligendum tamen quod quandoque bene contingit quod per 
alimentum adveniens generatur nova caro, sed per generationem novae carnis non fit 
augmentatio. Verbi gratia, senes quando fiunt pingues, non augmentantur. Si tamen 
forma praeexistens fieret in pluri materia quam prius, senes augmentarentur, quando 
fiunt pinguiores. Unde respondeo quod, quando aliquis pinguescit, nova caro generatur 
in eo. Et hoc possumus sensibiliter videre in animalibus pinguibus; ibi enim sensibiliter 
apparet quod caro nova ponitur iuxta carnem antiquam. Dico igitur, quod in augmenta- 
tione materia alimenti fit sub forma aucti. Sed, ut dicit Philosophus, quod materia cibi 
fit sub forma carnis. Hoc potest intelligi dupliciter: uno modo, quod cibus per se existat 
et accipiat novam formam carnis quae forma prius non fuit; alio modo potest intelligi 
quod materia cibi fiat sub forma carnis quae forma prius existebat. Quando materia cibi 
fit sub nova forma carnis, tunc est generatio et non augmentatio; sed quando materia 
cibi fit sub forma carnis praeexistentis, tunc est augmentatio". 

2 Cf. M. GENSLER, “Ontological Foundations of Proper Diet in Walter Burley”, in 
Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 36.2 (2007), 28—36. 

3 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 4, V, ff. 235vb-236ra: "Generatio est quando virtutes activae domi- 
nantur in generatione super passivas [...]. Et hoc fit ita, quando calor mensuratus cum 
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ture of one’s complexion, however, is inborn, since it is dependent on 
the constellation in which the baby was born. The influence of stars, 
which according to Aristotle is the cause of transmutation of elements 
and thus the origin of humours in men, establishes their individual har- 
mony that becomes natural for a particular person™*. Burley does not 
devote much space to this distinction, as he seems to take it for granted. 
A character 1s homoeostatic, i.e., it can be altered by accidental factors 
but it returns to normal when those factors cease to operate. It is those 
situations that Burley is really interested 1n. Their discussion requires 
the application of the other perspective. When analysing problems of 
illnesses resulting from surfeit or deficit of a particular humour, Burley 
explains that propensity for certain diseases depends on an individual 
complexion in two respects: one is the type of character — there are 
some diseases which are typical for certain temperaments (for instance, 
sleeplessness is more common in melancholics); the other is the indi- 
vidual level of the dominant humour in one's complexion: the higher it 
is the easier one falls into an illness caused by its excess”. 


Seeing life of an organism as a dynamic of numerous processes 
Burley has to identify a unifying principle behind their variety. It can- 


frigore dat generato formam propriam naturalem, immo haec est illa forma, et hu- 
miditas mensurata cum siccitate recipit formam propriam. Cum igitur in ente naturali 
habuerunt dominium duae virtutes activae super passivas, conservabitur suum esse; et 
quando debilitabuntur, tunc dominabuntur super illas aliae activae propriae alii enti, et 
tunc corrumpitur illud ens, verbi gratia calor naturalis qui mensuratus est cum humido 
naturali, quam diu habuerit dominium in humoribus, non accidit putrefactio. [...] Ideo 
entia in quibus dominatur mixtio aquae et ignis super mixtionem terrae et aeris sunt 
longioris vitae et existentiae". Cf. AVERROES CORDUBENSIS, /n De longitudine et brevi- 
tate vitae, ed. A. L. SHIELDS and H. BLUMBERG (Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in 
Aristotelem 7), Cambridge, Mass., 1949, 131.7-133.21. 

4 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De longitudine et brevitate vitae 
Aristotelis, cap. 1, V, f. 232rb: “Duae enim sunt causae longitudinis et brevitatis vitae: 
una intrinseca, alia extrinseca. Extrinseca attenditur ex motu et aspectu corporum cae- 
lestium, de qua causa non intenditur hic, sed de causis intrinsecis". Cf. Also M. GENS- 
LER, “Walter Burley on the influence of planets", in Mediaevalia. Textos e Estudos 23 
(2004), 82-83. 

25 Cf, GUALTERUS BURALEUS, Commentarium in De somno et vigilia Aristotelis, cap. 
6, V, £. 100ra: "Septimum signum est quod melancholici non sunt somnolenti. Et hoc 
est, quia sunt frigidi et sicci, et sunt multum edates. Ex his potest colligi quod evapo- 
ratio ascendens ex nutrimento ad cerebrum et rectum descendens, efficit impotentiam 
sensus qui est somnus". 
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not be reduced to any of the four humours but it has to be related to nat- 
ural heat and radical humidity of the organism. As a result, he finds it in 
the concept of spiritus. The concept may sound misleading for people 
used to the Boethian meaning of it. For Burley, spiritus is not some- 
thing that is more noble than the soul but the most subtle part of a living 
body. It is composed mostly of the fiery and aerial elements and as such 
is the most mobile and, consequently, most active organic substance”. 
It is not a tissue, like muscles or bones, but it penetrates all tissues of 
the organism and enlivens them, as it is necessary for their activities. 
For instance, when the stomach digests food, the spiritus 1s required in 
the process so much that it has to be revoked from other parts of the 
body”. By contrast, dearth of spiritus in an organ hampers its action. 
Burley gives two interesting examples of it. One is drowsiness caused 
by revocation of spiritus from the brain when the stomach is digesting 


26 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De motu animalium Aristotelis, cap. 
7, V, f. 243vb: “Illud quod primo movet sicut instrumentum est spiritus, et hoc probatur 
dupliciter. Primo sic: primum movens organice in animali debet habere virtutem per 
quam potest aliquid movere et impellere de facili et virtutem per quam possit moveri, 
sed spiritus habet has virtutes, quia est subtilissimum corporum mixtorum; ideo de 
facili propellitur et citissime fertur quasi per omnia potens penetrare, sicut patet de 
vento qui dicitur quidam spiritus. Unde omnia animalia a prima sui generatione habent 
spiritum complantatum et proportionatum eis, et huiusmodi spiritus est primum mov- 
ens". Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De somno et vigilia Aristotelis, 
qu. 3 (An somnus et vigilia insint plantis), V, f. 92rb: “Spiritus enim, ut dicit Albertus, 
est corpus aereum in substantia, lucidum, spissum et diaphanum. Sed alius est spiritus 
quo anima utitur in nutriendo, est ergo sensus et multum unitus. Sed spiritus quo uti- 
tur in sentiendo est magis subtilis et magis dispersus in plura, sicut organa sensuum 
divisa sunt. Quanto autem aliqua virtus est magis dispersa, tanto minus agit actionem 
continuam, et quanto virtus est magis unita, tanto magis agit continuam actionem. Et 
quia spiritus quo anima utitur in sentiendo est dispersus, ideo, cum sensibilia agunt in 
sensum ex contractione, fit consumptio spirituum existentium in organis sentiendi; et 
ideo visum deficere aliquando a sua operatione. Sed non oportet virtutem nutritivam 
deficere ab operatione, quia spiritus quo utitur in operando est grossus et non potest de 
facili consumi”. 

27 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De somno et vigilia Aristotelis, qu. 
12 (Utrum vapor nutritivus sit causa somni effectiva), V, f. 100vb: “Quando alimen- 
tum extrinsecum infrigidatur ab extrinseco et immittitur in loca digestiva animalis, 
per calorem cordis fit ascensus vaporis ex alimento usque ad caput. Sed in capite est 
cerebrum, quod inter omnia membra est frigidissimum. Unde cum vapores perveniunt 
ad cerebrum, infrigidantur frigiditate cerebri et inspissantur et fiunt graves et propter 
gravitatem moventur deorsum, et descendunt per vias per quas fluit spiritus et calor a 
corde ad organa exteriora sentiendi". 
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food’s, the other, trembling caused by revocation of spiritus from limbs 
to the heart (in case of fright)”. They show not only that the spiritus 
is the driving force behind both psychological and physiological pro- 
cesses but also, and this is more important, that those processes are 
interconnected with help of the spiritus. This means that an organism 
in its entirety is a unity not only in its anatomical structure of various 
tissues and body parts but also in all of its functions”. 


It is tempting to say that this stress on the unity of organism stands 
behind Burley's lack of deeper interest in the concept of four humors. 
He seems to have noticed that without recourse to a single principle of 
life, it is impossible to explain how the body can act on the soul, and 
not much easier (if we remember the problems of Augustine) — how 
the soul can act on the body. Even if one agrees that four humours are 


?* Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De somno et vigilia Aristotelis, qu. 
12 (Utrum vapor nutritivus sit causa somni effectiva), V, f. 100vb: “Et propter suam 
grossitiem obturant illos meatus subtiles et repellunt calorem et spiritus ad interius et 
impediunt, ne calor et spiritus perveniant ad partes exteriores. Et tunc infrigidantur par- 
tes exteriores et non possunt [agere] in actu sentiendi, quia sentire non fit sine calido, et 
tunc accidit somnus et durat quousque calor ad intra repulsus in tantum vigoretur quod 
super illos vapores obtineat et quousque complete digerantur". 

2 Cf. GUALTERUS BURLAEUS, Commentarium in De motu animalium Aristotelis, cap. 
5, V, f. 243ra: "Istud idem patet per experimentum, scilicet quod species calidi vel 
frigidi delectabilis vel contristabilis talis existit qualis unaquaeque rerum, nam propter 
hoc est, quod dicit Philosophus, quod ad solam apprehensionem timibilis tremunt ho- 
mines, dato quod nihil videant in vinculi, sed quod solum intelligant. Cum enim aliquis 
intelligat aliquod vincibile, statim fit revocatio caloris et spiritus ad interiora et partes 
exteriores remanent frigidae, et propter hoc tremunt et timent. Et Avicenna dicit quod 
aliquando ex sola imaginatione convenientis vel disconvenientis curatur vel infirmatur 
homo. Dicit etiam sexto Naturalium quod si aliquis incederit super trabem sursum 
positam ex imaginatione magna casus statim et subito cadit. Si tamen ille idem inced- 
eret super eandem trabem positam super terram, non caderet, quia non imaginaretur 
casum. Et sic sensus vel phantasia in actu habet virtutem alterandi partes corporis. Et 
istis partibus sic alteratis fiunt maiores vel minores, ut dicit Philosophus. [...] Similiter 
modica alteratione facta in corde vel circa cor ad caliditatem vel frigiditatem fit mag- 
na et multa diversitas in partibus exterioribus. Si enim cor alteretur ad frigiditatem, 
removetur calor et spiritus ab exterioribus ad interiora et remanent partes exteriores 
frigidae, et tunc fit pallor, et quandoque tremor et timor. Si autem cor alteretur ad cali- 
ditatem, tunc mittuntur calor et spiritus ad exteriora et fit rubor". 

3° Cf. M. Gensler, “The Concept of ‘Spiritus’ in Walter Burley's Parva Naturalia 
Commentaries”, in Homo — Natura — Mundus: Human Beings and Their Relationships. 
Proceedings of the XIV Congress of SIEPM, ed. R. HOFMEISTER PICH, A.C. STORCK, 
A.S. CULLETON (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 22), Turnhout 2020, 815-816.. 
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reflected by four temperaments, this explanation misses an important 
part, i.e., how they do it. It is this mechanism that Burley tries to anal- 
yse and explain through the concept of four primary qualities. Such a 
presentation of the problem of organic life allows him to present the 
complex issue in a simple way by rendering it in terms of his favourite 
theory of intension and remission of qualitative forms. The same is 
true about the role of spiritus: we can see that physiological and psy- 
chological changes can be explained with help of it in terms of pure- 
ly quantitative changes in the distribution of spiritus within the body. 
What is also interesting is that the simplicity of this solution has been 
achieved without compromising the idea of organic unity of body and 
mind. Burley does not consider the idea of dualism (later associated 
with Descartes) to be worth discussing, let alone accepting. What he 
manages to obtain is the explanation of the mechanism of life without 
making life mechanistic. 
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BETTER OFF DEAD: THE LATITUDE OF HUMAN MISERY IN 
THE OXFORD REPLICATIONES OF THE DOMINICAN ROBERT 
HOLCOT AND THE PARISIAN PRINCIPIA OF THE CISTERCIANS 
JEAN DE MIRECOURT AND PIERRE CEFFONS 


CHRIS SCHABEL AND MONICA BRÍNZEI 


n “The Rage,” one of the gems on Judas Priest’s classic metal album 

British Steel of 1980,' vocalist Rob Halford bellows, “Is pain better 
than the grave?” He was not the first to ask the question, and Pasquale 
Porro and Guy Guldentops are among those who have investigated, 
respectively, the thirteenth- to early fourteenth-century discussion and 
the late-scholastic background to Hamlet’s “To Be or Not to Be” solilo- 
quy.? There was a mid-fourteenth-century twist in this history, in terms 
of both doctrinal approach and institutional context. It is no secret that 
theologians in the mid-fourteenth century were obsessed with the math- 
ematical language of limits and latitudes, and it is thus no surprise that 
questions of life and death would be approached in a similar fashion. 
Inspired by their Oxonian predecessor the Dominican Robert Holcot, 
who debated with a socius on the issue in the early 1330s, in the 1340s 
the Parisian Cistercians Jean de Mirecourt and Pierre Ceffons expand- 
ed the limits of the topic of choosing death over life in their debates 
with their own socii in the context of their principia on the Sentences. 


! JUDAS PRIEST, British Steel, released on 14 April 1980. 


? P. Porro, “Essere o non essere? Dubbi amletici tra le questioni scolastiche", in 
Scientia, fides, theologia: studi di filosofia medievale in onore di Gianfranco Fioravan- 
ti, ed. S. PERFETTI, Pisa 2011, 333-256; G. GULDENTOPS, “Spätscholastische Antworten 
auf die Hamlet-Frage", in Salzburger Jahrbuch für Philosophie 61 (2016), 9-51. 

? Although K. MICHALSKI, La philosophie au XIV siècle. Six études, ed. K. FLASCH, 
Frankfurt 1969, touched on this aspect of fourteenth-century thought in his collect- 
ed studies from 1922-1937, the classic study remains J. E. MURDOCH, “Mathesis in 
philosophiam scholasticam introducta: The Rise and Development of the Application 
of Mathematics in Fourteenth Century Philosophy and Theology", in Arts libéraux et 
philosophie au moyen áge, Montréal-Paris 1969, 215-254. 
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The genre of principia encouraged excess. In the mid-fourteenth 
century, in late September and early October, ten or so bachelors of the 
Sentences at the University of Paris would take turns each legible day 
giving a sermon in praise of theology or Peter Lombard or his Sentenc- 
es, protest that they did not mean to say anything heretical or other- 
wise nasty in what followed, and then launch into a question in which 
they defended a thesis that they had already distributed in writing to 
their fellow bachelors, their socii. While answering his chosen question 
with his thesis of choice, each sententiarius was supposed to attack 
one or more of the theses of his associates, to make it challenging for 
the bachelors and fun for the audience, since the Faculty of Theology 
suspended all other activities to watch the show.^ Principial sermons 
were already a century old,’ but insofar as principia included debated 
questions, the genre seems to have originated at Paris in the 1310s, 
spread to Oxford by the early 1330s, and reached full maturity at Paris 
in the 1340s. For the academic years 1344-45 and 1348-49 we have 
enough data to piece together lists of all ten bachelors of the Sentences 
at Paris in those years, the rough sequence in which they gave their first 
principia, and even the theses they defended, although more accurately 
and fully for the year of the Black Death, 1348-49, than for 1344-45.° 
The most influential theologians of these two academic years were the 
Augustinian Hermits Alfonso Vargas of Toledo and Hugolino of Orvi- 
eto for 1344-45 and 1348-49 respectively,’ but the most interesting and 


^ The genre is the subject of the ERC consolidator-grant project DEBATE, with 
Monica Brinzei as Principal Investigator. On the genre, see Principia on the Sentences, 
ed. M. BRÎNZEI and W.O. DUBA (Studia Sententiarum), Turnhout, forthcoming. 

5 Almost nothing has been written about these thirteenth-century principia on the 
Sentences since the notes in M.-D. CHENU, “Maitres et bacheliers de l'Université de 
Paris v. 1240: description du manuscrit Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 15652", in Etudes d’his- 
toire littéraire et doctrinale, Paris 1932, 11-39, but see examples in M. GRABMANN, 
“Romanus de Roma O. P. (gest. 1273) und der Prolog seines Sentenzenkommentars", 
in Divus Thomas (Ser. 3), 19 (1941), 166-194, and W. DuBA and C. SCHABEL, “Re- 
migio, Scotus, Auriol, and the Myth of the Two-Year Sentences Lecture at Paris", in 
Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie médiévales 84 (2017), 143-179, at 152-156, 
based on the editions of Emilio Panella. 

9 See C. SCHABEL, “The Genre Matures. Parisian Principia in the 1340s, from Grego- 
ry of Rimini to Pierre Ceffons”, in W. Duba and C. ScHABEL, The Rise of a New Genre of 
Scholastic Disputation: Principia on the Sentences, 1315-1350, Turnhout, forthcoming. 

7 Their works have been printed as ALPHONSUS VARGAS TOLETANUS, Lectura in pri- 
mum Sententiarum, Venezia 1490, transcribed by Luciana Cioca and online on the 
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controversial were their Cistercian socii Jean de Mirecourt and Pierre 
Ceffons. Both Cistercians found an opportunity to attack their socii’s 
theses with arguments linked to the subject of this volume. In 1344-45 
it was Jean de Mirecourt against the Benedictine Jean de Blois, Mire- 
court being the seventh bachelor in sequence and Blois being the sixth. 
In 1348-49 it was Pierre Ceffons, again number seven, as was appar- 
ently traditional for the Cistercians, against the fourth bachelor, Jean 
Charel d’Aubepierre of the Collége de Navarre. The Cistercians con- 
tinued where the Dominican Robert Holcot had left off in his Oxford 
debate with the Franciscan William Chitterne in 1331-32. 


I. Robert Holcot OP vs. William Chitterne OFM, 
Oxford 1331-32 


Pasquale Porro has outlined the discussion on the issue of voluntary 
death in the thirteenth and early fourteenth century through the texts of 
Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, John Peckham, Henry of Ghent, Roger 
Marston, and Durand of Saint-Pourgain, who all rejected suicide as 
an alternative to a painful life.* Porro does not take as his point of 
departure Henry of Ghent’s Quodlibet XII, question 13, Utrum non 
sperans vitam futuram debeat secundum rectam rationem eligere mori 
pro patria, a question that attracted the interest of other scholars due to 
its connection to political thought and the classical tradition, although 
the title of the question itself contains some of the essential terms of 
the later debate discussed below, debere, recta ratio, and eligere. Porro 
focused instead on the legitimacy of choosing non-existence to avoid 
extreme unhappiness, or whether one must always choose existence 
over non-existence, reflected in Henry’s Quodlibet I, question 20: Ut- 
rum magis sit eligendum non esse omnino quam in miseria esse. 


As Porro notes, this issue also arose in questions on book IV of the 
Sentences, where theologians of the second half of the thirteenth century 
asked whether the damned do or should prefer non-existence to their 
fate and to what extent this would be a reasonable choice. They admitted 


website of Monica Brinzei’s ERC starting-grant project THESIS: http://thesis-project. 
ro/alphonsusvargas/texts.html, and Hugolini de Urbe Veteri OESA Commentarius in 
quattuor libros Sententiarum, ed. W. ECKERMANN with V. MARCOLINO, 4 vols. (Cassi- 
ciacum, Supplementband 8-11), Würzburg 1980-1988. 


* PORRO, “Essere o non essere?" 
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that the damned in fact would rather not exist, in terms of what is magis 
appetendum, since they want to avoid eternal pain. Yet they countered 
with a passage from book III of Augustine’s De libero arbitrio arguing 
that being is always preferable to non-being when one makes a reasoned 
choice, partly on neo-Platonic grounds, because non-being is nothing 
and therefore not a possible object of choice. Henry of Ghent’s question 
was more broad and employed passages from Aristotle’s Ethics that sup- 
ported non-existence over miserable existence or even — or especially — 
less virtuous existence. The issue was indeed quite complicated, because 
of the Christian and pagan perspectives, with and without an afterlife, 
Christian sin vs. pagan vice, and a dash of pro- and anti- neo-Platonism, 
but also because of the notion of right reason vs. corrupted reason, par- 
ticularly the flawed deliberation of the sinner and the damned. 


Jean de Mirecourt was aware of this earlier discussion, quoting 
from Bonaventure's questions on the Sentences, Aristotle's Ethics, and 
pertinent passages in Augustine, but his immediate inspiration was 
probably Robert Holcot.? One of us has recently argued that Oxford 
lectures on the Sentences in the fourteenth century lasted only one year, 
that Holcot read the Sentences during the 1331-32 academic year, and 
that he debated with fellow sententiarii — notably the Franciscan Adam 
Wodeham — and also bachelors of theology who were lecturing on the 


° MICHALSKI, La philosophie au XIV siècle, 375 n.1, notes an explicit citation of 
Holcot on the very first page, f. 1r, of the Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellonska 1184, copy 
of Mirecourt's Sentences questions (book I) and again in the margin of the verso. For 
Mirecourt and Oxonians in general, see especially J.E. MURDOCH, “Subtilitates angli- 
canae in the Fourteenth Century: John of Mirecourt and Peter Ceffons", in Machaut S 
World: Science and Art in the Fourteenth Century, ed. M.P. COSMAN and B. CHAN- 
DLER (Annals of the New York Academy of Science 314), New York 1978, 51-86; J.-F. 
GENEST et P. VIGNAUX, “La bibliothèque anglaise de Jean de Mirecourt: ‘subtilitas’ ou 
plagiat?", in Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. In Memoriam Konstanty Mi- 
chalski 1879—1947, ed. O. PLUTA (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 10), Amsterdam 
1988, 275-301; and M. [BRÎNZEI] CALMA, “Jean de Mirecourt et les échos de la philos- 
ophie anglaise à l'Université de Paris au XIV siécle", in Universalità della ragione. 
Pluralità delle filosofie nel Medioevo. Atti del XII Congresso Internazionale di Filoso- 

fia Medievale, ed. A. Musco, R. GAMBINO, L. PEPI, P. SPALLINO e M. VASALLO, Palermo 

2012, part 2, 471-480. For Mirecourt and Holcot, see also W. J. COURTENAY, “Erfurt 
CA 2 127 and the Censured Articles of Mirecourt and Autrecourt", in Die Bibliotheca 
Amploniana. Ihre Bedeutung im Spannungsfeld von Aristotelismus, Nominalismus und 
Humanismus, ed. A. SPEER (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 23), Berlin 1995, 341-352, at 
346-347. 
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Bible, members of both groups being called socii." Although on an- 
other topic Holcot had exchanges with Wodeham in their principia, 
most of our evidence for Holcot's debate over death with Wodeham's 
confrére William Chitterne comes in the form of a set of Holcot's rep- 
licationes that may not be principial, since the Oxford statutes allowed 
such replicationes in both the first (the introitus, another word for prin- 
cipia) and last lectures for each book of the Sentences as well as on one 
other occasion during each of the three terms of the academic year.! 
One incomplete set of Holcot's replicationes has long been familiar to 
students of fourteenth-century Oxford, the so-called Sex articuli, only 
four of which are actually addressed. In the first three articles, Holcot's 
opponent was the Dominican William Crathorn, who in his first Bible 
lecture had attacked Holcot. We may thus have reason to believe that 
the opposing socius in the fourth and final article, the Franciscan Chit- 
terne, was also a senior biblicus instead of a co-sententiarius, since at 
Oxford bachelors of theology lectured on the Bible after the Sentences, 
whereas the reverse was true at Paris.!? 


William Chitterne, from the custody of Bristol, is recorded as liv- 
ing in Salisbury in July 1325, but in February 1326 he was lector at the 


10 C. SCHABEL, “Ockham, the Principia of Holcot and Wodeham, and the Myth of 
the Two-Year Sentences Lecture at Oxford", in Recherches de Théologie et Philoso- 
phie médiévales 87 (2020), 59-102. On Holcot’s life, works, and ideas, see now J.T. 
SLOTEMAKER and J.C. WITT, Robert Holcot, Oxford 2016. 

! A.G. LITTLE, The Grey Friars in Oxford. Part I: A History of the Convent. Part 
II: Biographical Notices of the Friars, Oxford 1892, 46, and n. 6: “Non replicet pluries 
quam semel in termino, ultra introitus librorum, et cessationes eorumdem; introitus 
enim et cessationes librorum, ac recitatio locorum ad materiam propriam pertinens, ... 
pro replicationibus minime computantur." 

? RoBERTUS HOLCOT, Sex articuli a.1, ed. F. HOFFMANN, Die Conferentiae des Rob- 
ert Holcot O.P. und die akademischen Auseinandersetzungen an der Universität Oxford 
1330—1332 (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters - 
Neue Folge 36), Münster 1993, 67.4-5: “Contra tres primos articulos, arguit quidam 
socius reverendus in sua prima lectione Super Bibliam”; a.4, 110.1: “Istud dictum non 
placet cuidam alteri socio fratri minori." H. SCHEPERS, “Holkot contra dicta Crathorn 
I. Quellenkritik und biographische Auswertung der Bakkalareatsschiften zweier Ox- 
forder Dominikaner des XIV. Jahrhunderts", in Philosophisches Jahrbuch 77 (1970), 
320-354, at 342, correctly identified Chitterne as the Franciscan, but Hoffmann, who 
knew Crathorn, did not take notice of this in his edition, thinking instead that the Fran- 
ciscan was perhaps Walter Chatton: HOFFMANN, "Einführung", in ROBERTUS HOLCOT, 
Sex articuli, 43. 
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Winchester convent when he was licensed to hear confessions in that 
diocese. He was the 53rd lector or regent master at the studium gener- 
ale at Cambridge, but the “ca. 1330" date generally given for this does 
not fit well with the approximate dates of the other Cambridge lectors, 
the 48th being set in 1329, the 49th through 52nd in ca.1330-33, and 
the 54th through 56th in ca. 1335-37. It seems that we should instead 
put Chitterne in Cambridge in ca. 1334. It is probable that Chitterne 
had studied theology at the Oxford or Cambridge convent when he was 
assigned to teach theology at the Winchester convent in the second half 
of 1325. If he was qualified to be regent master in Cambridge in ca. 
1334, he needed to fulfill all the requirements by then.'? Under normal 
circumstances it would thus make better sense to have him lecturing 
on the Sentences at Oxford alongside William Crathorn in 1330-31 and 
then reading the Bible with Crathorn there in 1331-32, rather than to 
push the dates forward to 1331-32 and 1332-33. Thus Chitterne most 
likely was a biblicus when he engaged in disputes with Robert Holcot.!{ 


Holcot and other bachelors that year seem to have read the four 
books of the Sentences in the sequence I-IV-II-III, as was still the case 
at Paris at that point. By Holcot’s own admission, his debate with Chit- 
terne, which involved several themes, began in question 3 of book I 
of Holcot’s Sentences lectures in the fall of 1331, although the topic 
of present interest first appears on the record in Holcot’s question 7 of 
book IV, probably from lectures given in January or February of 1332. 
Chitterne took issue with what Holcot had said in these and probably 
other lectures, and Holcot replied first, it seems, in his Sex articuli, 


5 J.R.H. MOORMAN, The Grey Friars in Cambridge 1225-1538. The Birkbeck Lec- 
tures 1948-9, Cambridge 1952, 163 for Chitterne; C.K. BRAMPTON, “Chronological 
Gleanings from Martival Episcopal Register, Salisbury II, and Ms. London, British 
Museum, Cotton Charter XXX.40”, in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 58 (1965), 
369-393, at 380; D. RAYNAUD, “Le raisonnement expérimental en physique et en so- 
ciologie", in Philosophia Scientiae 23.2 (2019), 19-46, at 26. 

14 K.H. TACHAU, "Robert Holcot on Contingency and Divine Deception”, in Filoso- 
fia e teologia nel trecento: Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, ed. L. BIANCHI (Textes 
et Études du Moyen Age 1), Turnhout 1994, 157-196, at 159-160, assuming a two- 
year lecture, has Chitterne as bachelor of the Sentences with Holcot in 1331-32, but 
suggests that while Holcot read the Sentences for a second year, in 1332-33, in which 
year she assigns the pertinent Sex articuli (and books III-IV), Chitterne was probably 
instead the biblicus. In effect, then, Tachau guesses that in their main interactions Hol- 
cot was sententiarius and Chitterne biblicus, which accords with our hypothesis. 
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concerning other problems, perhaps while reading book II in March or 
April, and finally, in a set of eight articles against Chitterne, Holcot re- 
plied concerning the present subject, probably while lecturing on book 
III in May or June.? Some of Chitterne's ideas and perhaps even his 
own words survive in a few folios of Oxford, Merton College 113, ff. 
218vb-233rb,'° which also contains a copy of Holcot's Sentences ques- 
tions, but for this issue we rely on what Holcot tells us. 


Although the debate between Holcot and Chitterne demonstrates 
that there could be sharp divides on this issue, the discussion does not 
involve much innovation in terms of authorities or arguments, and thus 
it will serve as a good summary of the status quaestionis in 1331-32. 
Our story begins in what is in most witnesses question 2 of Holcot's I 
Sentences, although in the Lyon printings (1497, 1505, 1510, and 1518) 
and in a few of the ca. 40 manuscripts that carry the text it is ques- 
tion 3, Utrum voluntas creata in utendo et fruendo sit libera libertate 
contradictionis." In responding to the first sub-argument of the fourth 
principal argument, Holcot remarks: 


But I say that one can give a judgment of reason against which the 
will cannot will, such as this: ‘One should not live in misery’. Be- 
cause it 1s impossible, as I hold for the time being, for the will to want 
to be miserable, although it can want not to be blessed, or it can want 
not to exist, as will be said in the next question.'? 


5 For the exchanges between Holcot and Chitterne, although not on this issue, see 
SCHEPERS, *Holkot contra dicta Crathorn P’, 342; TACHAU, “Robert Holcot on Contin- 
gency and Divine Deception”, 184-189; H.G. GELBER, /t Could Have Been Otherwise. 
Contingency and Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300—1350 (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 81), Leiden 2004, 293-306; SLOTE- 
MAKER-WITT, Robert Holcot, 261-264. 

16 “Utrum solus Deus sit a quacumque rationali creatura super omnia supreme dil- 
igendus". See TACHAU, “Robert Holcot on Contingency and Divine Deception”, 184- 
186, nn. 72-73. 

17 The 1497 print served as the basis for the later ones. For the manuscripts (49 total 
including fragments), see the list in K. H. TACHAU, "Introduction", in ROBERTUS HOL- 
COT, Seeing the Future Clearly: Questions on Future Contingents, ed. EADEM and P. A. 
STREVELER, with W.J. COURTENAY and H.G. GELBER (Studies and Texts 119), Toronto 
1995, 36-38, to which one must add one described in J.T. SLOTEMAKER, “Robert Hol- 
cot's Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Basel, Universitätsbibliothek, 
MS A.X1.36”, in Manuscripta 60 (2016), 93-101. 

18 Note that the 1497 edition does not have convenient foliation, but the text has been 
transcribed from the 1518 edition by Daniel Coman for the ERC project THESIS and 
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In that next question, number 3 (but number 4 in some witnesses and 
the Lyon editions), Utrum viator teneatur frui solo Deo, in the con- 
text of loving God above all else, the eleventh principal argument to 
the contrary is that humans are obliged to love themselves more than 
God. Among the sub-arguments is the reductio ad absurdum, for the one 
giving the argument, that otherwise humans should choose annihilation 
over sin, if faced with that choice.” Holcot’s response at the conclusion 
of the question is brief: dicitur quod sic, meaning that annihilation is 
preferable to offending God by sinning mortally.? Under other circum- 
stances, however, Holcot has a different view. In responding to an ob- 
jection in the middle of the question, Holcot remarks that the objection 
would also entail that, given a choice, one should choose annihilation or 
damnation to save the community, quod est falsum.?! In the same context 
another argument is given to the effect that humans naturally and ratio- 
nally love goodness and truth more than their own existence, and if one 
must risk death for one’s friends, then all the more so one must sacrifice 
one's life for the truth.” Holcot responds that this is a weak argument, a 


can be found online: http://thesis-project.ro/robertusholcot/texts.html. RoBERTUS HOL- 
COT, In I Sententiarum q.2 ad 4m principale, formam 1, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): 
"Sed dico quod est dare tale iudicium rationis contra quod voluntas non potest velle, et 
tale iudicium est istud: ‘Non est vivendum misere’, quia impossibile est, sicut pro nunc 
teneo, quod voluntas velit se esse miseram, licet possit velle se non esse beatam, vel 
possit velle se non esse, sicut in proxima quaestione dicetur." 


? ROBERTUS HOLCOT, In J Sententiarum q.3 11m principale, forma 2, ed. Lyon 1497 
(unfoliated): “Praeterea, nisi homo magis deberet se diligere quam Deum, sequeretur 
quod homo magis deberet eligere adnihilationem sui, posita perplexitate, quam peccare 
mortaliter. Consequens est falsum..." 

20 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn I Sententiarum q.3 ad 11m principale, formam 2, ed. Lyon 
1497 (unfoliated): “Ad aliam formam, si homo deberet diligere Deum plus quam se, 
ergo deberet praeeligere suam adnihilationem potius quam peccare mortaliter, dicitur 
quod sic." 

?! ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn I Sententiarum q.3 a.2 ad arg. 4 contra 1am conc. 2ae diff., 
ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): *Ad quartum, quando dicitur quod bonum commune etc., 
potest dici quod, si istud argumentum concluderet, probaret quod homo magis deberet 
diligere communitatem quam semetipsum. Reveletur ergo alicui quod, si ipse adni- 
hilaretur vel damnaretur, totaliter communitas salvabitur; quo posito, iste secundum 
argumentum deberet velle adnihilari, vel damnari, quod est falsum." 


22 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn I Sententiarum q.3 a.2 contra lam conc. 2ae diff., arg. 6, ed. 
Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): “Praeterea, homo, secundum naturam suam et rationem natu- 
ralem, magis debet diligere bonitatem et veritatem quam semetipsum vel suum esse; 
sed Deus est summa bonitas et summa veritas; igitur etc. Maior patet, I Ethicorum, 
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rationalization of what is believed by the common people or stipulated 
in human laws. If the argument were cogent, it would prove that humans 
must always prefer misery or annihilation to save the truth, which Hol- 
cot apparently considers absurd.? Holcot has not addressed our question 
yet, except to insist that annihilation 1s preferable to mortal sin. 


Brief as these remarks were, the fact that Holcot had alluded to them 
in the previous question indicates that he considered the topic signifi- 
cant. So did William Chitterne. Chitterne reacted to something else Hol- 
cot said in the same question 3 of book I, since Holcot tells us so in the 
replicationes in the Sex articuli, where he replies to Chitterne.** Even 
before these replicationes, Holcot had responded to Chitterne's criticism 
in book IV, question 7, Utrum peccator possit satisfacere Deo pro pec- 
cato mortali, where the fifth principal argument allows Holcot to return 
to the subject: if a sinner really had to do full satisfaction for God for her 
sin, she would have to be ground to bits, so it 1s better for her to choose 
not to exist or to be annihilated rather than to relapse into mortal sin.” 


To this, according to the Lyon editions, “some people" respond that 
"every man should rather choose to sin and to remain in perpetual pain 
than not to be at all with respect to body and soul, which is to be anni- 


capitulo 6. Secundum Thomam etiam pro salute veritatis oportet familiam destruere; et 
Philosophus. Ambobus enim existentibus amicis, sanctum est praehonorare veritatem. 
Ergo, si pro multitudine amicorum homo se debet morti exponere, quanto magis pro 
veritate? Sed quod pro multitudine amicorum homo se debeat morti exponere patet, 
quia aliter destrueretur omnis politia mundana et omnis defensio, ergo a multo fortiori 
debet homo Deum diligere super omnia.” 


233 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn I Sententiarum q.3 a.2 ad arg. 6 contra 1am conc. 2ae diff., 
ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): *Ad sextum potest dici quod illa sunt mere credita vel a 
creditis deducta. Unde, sicut philosophi suam philosophiam practicam sive speculati- 
vam miscuerunt cum opere vulgi, ita etiam suam scientiam moralem cum legibus statu- 
tis miscuerunt, volentes dare rationem eorum omnium quae legibus praecipiebantur. 
Unde si ista ratio concluderet, probaret quod homo magis debet et semper velle esse 
miser, vel adnihilari pro veritate sustinenda." 


24 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Sex articuli introductio, ed. HOFFMANN, 66.16-17: “Quintus 
articulus fuit dictus in materia de fruitione q. 3 Super primum et fuit talis: Casu possi- 
bili posito..." The fourth article is not addressed separately, so the fifth article becomes 
the fourth later on, 108.13: “Quartus articulus fuit quod casu possibili posito..." 


25 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoli- 
ated): “Quinto ad principale. Si peccator teneretur satisfacere Deo pro peccato, oporte- 
ret eum conteri de suo peccato et, per consequens, magis deberet se velle non esse et 
adnihilari, quam recidivare in peccatum mortale." 
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hilated.” Instead of “some people,” at least one of the best manuscripts, 
Cambridge, Pembroke College Library 236, has what seems to be the 
earliest version, reading that “a certain reverend socius" says this, 
whom we can identify as Chitterne.”* Holcot’s Franciscan socius forms 
three neo-Platonic arguments from the classic passages in book HI of 
Augustine’s De libero arbitrio. First, choosing (eligit) non-existence 
is equivalent to choosing nothing, which is impossible. Second, one 
must will what is best, but non-existence cannot be better than any ex- 
istence. Third, one chooses (e/igit) by reason in order to become better, 
but she who does not exist cannot become better: “‘Therefore no one 
can choose (e/igere) not to exist’ — the words are Augustine’s.” Thus 
Chitterne argued both that no one can desire (appetere) not to exist or 
to be annihilated — indeed, that this would entail a contradiction — and 
that this is what Augustine strove to prove.” 


Holcot thinks little of these arguments, remarking that they either 
equivocate about good and bad or can be used against Chitterne: “With 
the same reason I could prove that a human cannot flee, nill, or detest 
non-existence, because whoever flees, flees or detests something, but 
non-existence is not something.'?* Chitterne does manage to push the 


26 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfo- 
liated): “Hic dicitur a quibusdam quod quilibet homo magis deberet eligere peccare 
et in perpetua poena manere quam omnino non esse quoad corpus et quoad animam, 
quod est adnihilari.” Cambridge, Pembroke College Library 236, f. 102ra: “Hic autem 
a quodam socio reverendo dicitur..." 

27 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfo- 
liated): “Et hoc videtur probare Augustinus, De libero arbitrio, capitulo 13 per tres 
rationes. Primo sic: qui dicit ‘mallem hoc quam illud’, eligit aliquid; non esse autem 
non est aliquid, sed nihil; ergo nullo pacto potest aliquis eligere, quando eligit quod non 
est. Secundo sic: aut debuisti velle esse, cum sis miser, vel non esse. Non esse quidem 
potius. Tunc arguit Augustinus: si hoc velle debuisti, hoc est melius; quod autem non 
est, melius esse non potest; non ergo illud velle debuisti. Tertio sic: *quod quisquis eli- 
git ratione petendum, cum ad illud pervenerit, necesse est ut melior fiat. Melior autem 
esse non poterit qui non erit. Nemo ergo potest eligere ut non sit’ — verba Augustini 
sunt. Et consequenter propter ista videtur multis quod Augustinus nitatur probare ibi ex 
intentione quod homo non potest appetere non esse et quod includit contradictionem 
quod homo velit se adnihilari." 

?* ROBERTUS Ho cot, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfo- 
liated): “Ad primam rationem, dico quod per eandem rationem probarem quod homo 
non potest fugere, vel nolle, vel detestari non esse, quia qui fugit, aliquid fugit vel 
detestatur; sed non esse non est aliquid." 
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discussion in a new direction, however. Holcot had argued that non-ex- 
istence is preferable to existing in mortal sin, but he disagreed that 
humans should choose annihilation for other reasons. Chitterne’s retort 
is that annihilation should never, in fact can never, be chosen for any 
reason whatsoever, including to avoid sinning. Holcot now insists that 
“a person can choose to be annihilated after a sure deliberation,” that 
this is what Augustine meant, and that Augustine did not thereby con- 
tradict himself.” 


For Holcot, one can choose annihilation as the best or least bad 
option through reason, whether right or erroneous reason, since God 
could cause such a judgment in one’s mind or one could reach that con- 
clusion through a good or sophistical argument.?? Indeed, the damned 
de facto would rather not exist, and Holcot speaks “via experience”: 


I have heard many of the faith, even now, existing in this life, who 
have no experience regarding this pain [of damnation], say that they 
would [in those circumstances] choose not to exist, if they could. And 
I myself experience this when I think about it, because in advance 
without difficulty I choose the one and abhor the other.?! 


? ROBERTUS HoLcoT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoli- 
ated): "Sed contra istum modum ponendi arguo et probo primo quod homo potest ex 
certa deliberatione eligere se adnihilari; secundo, quod hoc intendit Augustinus in re 
ibidem; tertio, applicabo verum intellectum dictis Augustini ne videantur habere con- 
tradictionem." 

30 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, In IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoli- 
ated): “Primo arguo sic: omne illud quod potest iudicari esse melius vel minus malum, 
sive a ratione recta sive errante, potest conformiter eligi; sed adnihilari est huiusmodi, 
et potest iudicari ab homine, sive ratione recta sive erronea, iudicante quod ipsum ad- 
nihilari est minus malum quam esse miserum; ergo adnihilari potest a tali eligi. Maior 
patet... Minor probatur, quia possibile est Deo causare tale iudicium in mente alicuius 
quod ipsum adnihilari sit melius quam ipsum esse miserum vel minus malum... Simi- 
liter est possibile quod aliquis homo alteri homini faceret rationem aliquam bonam vel 
sophisticam quae sibi concluderet quod minus malum est non esse quam miserum esse.” 


?! ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoli- 
ated): "Secundo, ad idem arguo quod etiam ratione non errante, si placeret Deo quod 
damnatus deberet perpetuo damnari, potius deberet eligere adnihilari... Ergo damnatus, 
apprehendens suum esse et suam poenam, apprehendit sine errore quod poena sua est 
appetitui suo magis disconveniens quam suum esse sit conveniens... Confirmatur istud 
per experientiam, quia multos fideles audivi quod sibi eligerent, si possent, etiam nunc 
in hac vita existentes, non esse, qui sunt totaliter inexperti poenae illius. Et ego hoc ipse 
experior continue quando de hoc delibero, quia sine difficultate unum praeeligo et aliud 
abhorreo.” 
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Although he earlier argued that one should not, Holcot now also asserts 
that someone could choose annihilation for the common good, since he 
believes that gentiles (who did not believe in an afterlife) who allowed 
themselves to be killed for the respublica did precisely this.** 


Holcot employs traditional vocabulary and distinctions that are 
important for the later Cistercian discussion. Mirecourt, Ceffons, and 
their sparring partners will talk in terms of what is appetibile and, more 
importantly, what is fugibile, what attracts as desirable and what repels 
and makes one flee, namely malum, the bad or evil. This malum is dis- 
tinguished into the evil of sin or fault (malum culpae), the evil of the 
pain of the senses (paena sensus), or the evil of the pain of damnation 
(paena damni).* Although Holcot was also a pioneer in mathematical 
theology of the kind that we shall see in Mirecourt and Ceffons, in this 
context he applied mathematics to the problem only briefly: 


Furthermore, a person can want to be annihilated for five days, so 
she can want to be annihilated. The consequence is clear. I prove the 
antecedent via the conscience of every faithful person: if she were 
given the option, would she want to be damned perpetually or only 
not to exist for five days? Furthermore, being annihilated can be taken 
as a good thing and as a means to a good end, even by right reason, 
so it can be appetibile. I prove the antecedent: I posit that God reveals 


32 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoliat- 
ed): “Praeterea, homo potest velle aliquem hominem adnihilari propter bonum reipub- 
licae, ita quod solus zelus reipublicae causat in eo istam volitionem. Igitur videtur pari 
ratione quod homo possit velle se non esse propter bonum reipublicae. Et puto eos sic 
voluisse qui existentes gentiles pro bono reipublicae tantum se interfici permiserunt." 

33 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (unfoli- 
ated): “Quaero enim si adnihilari est summe fugibile, utrum hoc est quia iudicat esse 
malum, an quia est malum. Primum rationabiliter non potest dici. Si dicatur quod est 
fugibile quia est malum, vel ergo quia est malum culpae, poenae, sensus, vel damni. 
Malum culpae esse non potest, certum est. Nec poena sensus, sicut patet. Relinquitur 
ergo quod sit poena damni; sed maius damnum est poena corrumpens omnem delec- 
tationem in sensualitate quam non esse, quia arguo sic: magis disconveniens est dam- 
nato sua poena, quam suum esse sit conveniens. Probo hoc, quia, si suum esse sibi sit 
magis conveniens quam sua poena disconveniens, plus haberet delectari de suo esse 
quam tristari de sua poena, quod non creditur de damnatis; ergo damnatus, apprehen- 
dens suum esse et suam poenam, apprehendit sine errore quod poena sua est appetitui 
suo magis disconveniens quam suum esse sit conveniens; ergo apprehendit sine errore 
quod suum non esse est minus suo appetitui disconveniens quam sua poena; ergo magis 
est eligibile, quia minus disconveniens est magis eligibile, sicut minus malum; quod est 
principium in practicis." 
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to you that, if you are willing to be annihilated for five days, He will 
restore you to eternal life. In this case, being annihilated would be 
appetibile and good.“ 


Thus when it comes to interpreting Augustine, Holcot is of the opinion 
that Augustine meant that one can deliberately choose not to exist in 
body and soul. True, anyone who believes in the immortality of the 
soul, according to Augustine, cannot really have such a correct judg- 
ment and choose annihilation upon deliberation, since it is not normal- 
ly available, but one can be driven by flawed reasoning to desire death 
because of present torments and the dream of being without pain. 


The entire question, without apparatus, would require about 12 
pages to print in the present format, but the pertinent discussion, consti- 
tuting the "fifth principal argument,” takes up about 5 pages, so Holcot 
and Chitterne considered it significant. Chitterne responded again and 
then Holcot replied in what at first glance seems an odd place, the ques- 
tion Utrum Dei Filius potuit incarnari in book III of the Sentences, in 
which the pertinent discussion in article 2 alone would require about 18 
pages to print, the entire question being the equivalent of about 60 pag- 
es of text. In the Lyon printing and many of the more than three dozen 
manuscripts that contain the text, this is the only question for book III, 
and it appears that Holcot read book III last, making this the last ques- 
tion on the Sentences, although in a more complete tradition preserved 
in three English manuscripts (London, British Library, Royal 10.C.VI; 
Oxford, Balliol College 71; and Oxford, Oriel College 15) three other 
questions for that book follow. In any case, this question reports a seg- 
ment of a continuous debate with a single socius, William Chitterne. 


The question is divided up into eight articles none of which has 
anything to do prima facie with the Incarnation. The tangential opening 
arguments are explicitly made in order to introduce these articles, and 
Royal 10.C.VI adds to the main tradition the following: "concerning 


34 ROBERTUS Ho cot, Jn IV Sententiarum q.7 5m principale, ed. Lyon 1497 (un- 
foliated): “Praeterea, homo potest velle adnihilari per quinque dies; ergo potest velle 
adnihilari. Consequentia patet. Antecedens probo per conscientiam cuiuslibet fidelis, 
si daretur sibi optio an vellet perpetuo damnari, an non esse per quinque dies tantum. 
Praeterea, adnihilari potest apprehendi ut bonum, et ut medium ad bonum finem etiam 
a ratione recta; ergo potest esse appetibile. Antecedens probo: pono quod Deus revelet 
tibi quod, si velles adnihilari per quinque dies, reparabit te ad vitam aeternam. Isto casu 
posito, adnihilari esset appetibile et bonum." 
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which articles a certain reverend socius replies (replicat) subtly and 
acutely against certain things said, so there are eight articles that we 
have disputed between us in replying (replicando).” Another author- 
itative manuscript, Pembroke 236, has a shorter phrase, “concerning 
which a certain reverend socius replied (replicavit) subtly and acutely 
against me (contra me)," with the change in tense suggesting a later 
revision.? There are several later mentions of this single socius in the 
question, the Franciscan William Chitterne. Article 2 is of present in- 
terest: “Should someone choose to be annihilated more than to suffer 
infernal pain eternally, if God granted her free choice?” Articles three 
and four, however, are also pertinent: “Can the will be necessitated 
to will not to exist on account of pains?” and “In such a case where 
one can flee without harming anyone (proximi), can one licitly avoid 
through flight the death to which she has been condemned?’”** 


Holcot divides the second article, clearly an extensive expansion 
on the previous discussion in book IV, into five subarticles, the first 
of which will present the opposing opinion with its arguments, after 
which he will refute it, then, third, he will demonstrate that his debating 
partner gets Augustine wrong, then he will explain Augustine's true 
meaning, before going back to his own original arguments. One can see 
the gradual de-contextualization of the response from Royal 10.C.VI 
to Pembroke 236 to the printed text, as Holcot first writes in Royal 
10.C.VI that “a certain reverend person responds thus," which becomes 
“it is responded by some people" in Pembroke 236, and finally simply 
“it is responded” in the Lyon editions.*? 


5 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1, London, British Library, Royal 
10.C.VI, f. 76rb: “Sed ad istam quaestionem sic est argutum ut articuli introducentur, 
super quibus socius quidam reverendus subtiliter et acute replicat contra quaedam dic- 
ta. Unde 8 sunt articuli quos replicando discutimus inter nos." Cf. Cambridge, Pem- 
broke College Library 236, f. 75ra. 

?$ ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1, London, British Library, Royal 
10.C.VI, f. 76rb: “Secundus, an aliquis deberet potius eligere adnihilari quam puniri 
paena infernali aeternaliter, si Deus sibi conferret liberam electionem. Tertius articulus 
est an voluntas possit necessitari ad volendum non esse per paenas. Quartus, an consti- 
tutus in tali casu in quo potest fugere sine iniuria proximi licite potest declinare mortem 
ad quam damnatus est per fugam." 

37 RoBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1, London, British Library, Royal 
10.C.VI, f. 78rb: “Ad articulum primum respondet quidam reverendus sic [respondetur 
ab aliquibus: Pembroke 236; respondetur: Lyons 1497].” 
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Holcot seems to have won the first round, for William Chitterne 
now specifies that, all right, one can want (velle) not to be, since one 
can want the impossible, but one cannot choose (eligere) not to be, and 
in this he again follows what he considers to be Augustine's mean- 
ing in book III of De libero arbitrio, although with longer quotations. 
Holcot summarizes Chitterne's view as follows: “Concerning the sec- 
ond article, in brief the resolution of the socius in this question lies in 
this: that although a person can want not to be, nevertheless she cannot 
choose not to be, because the will (voluntas) is with regard to impossi- 
bles, but not choice (electio)."?* Chitterne also grants that Holcot may 
have a point about choosing annihilation with reason, for example for 
five days, but only if the present law on the immortality of the soul is 
changed. As of now, however, one cannot choose it.?? 


Among Holcot's arguments in response is simply that one can 
judge so erroneously that what is impossible seems possible, “as if I 
believed that I could build a tower that would extend beyond the heav- 
ens," as did the sons of Noah, citing also an example from Suetonius in 
which Caligula orders his men to shoot the sky against Jupiter because 
it was raining on his parade. And Pagans and Saracens, after all, believe 
what is false.^? 


38 ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1 a.l subart. 1, Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): 
“Circa secundum articulum socii in hac quaestione resolutio stat breviter in isto: quod, 
licet homo possit velle non esse, non tamen potest eligere non esse, quia voluntas est 
impossibilium, sed electio non." 

?? ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1 a.l subart. 2, Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): 
"Praeterea, socius in respondendo ad quoddam argumentum meum quo volui probare 
quod homo potest eligere ratione non errante adnihilari, concedit quod hoc est verum, 
lege mutata quae nunc est de immortalitate animae... Respondet socius quod istud ar- 
gumentum non est contra eum, quia posuit quod leges nunc institutae non mutentur, 
sed, stante lege quae nunc est, non potest eligere non esse." 


^ ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1 a.l subart. 2, Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): 
"Praeterea, quaero utrum possit esse vera electio sequens iudicium an non. Si sic, igitur 
ponatur quod error sit tantus quod iudicet aliquid possibile esse quod impossibile est, 
sicut si crederem quod possem aedificare turrim quae se extenderet extra coelum, sicut 
forte fuit de filiis Noe post diluvium; igitur possem hoc eligere. Narrat etiam Suetonius 
de Caio Caligula, libro suo De vita 12 Caesarum, sicut nunc occurrit, quod ipse iussit 
ballistarios et sagittarios dirigere tela in coelum contra Iovem, quia pluerat in festo 
regis. Si dicatur quod non est vera electio sequens iudicium erroneum, igitur sarraceni 
et pagani et credentes falsas sectas et propter illas multa facientes non vere eligent in 
talibus actibus." 
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The discussion further develops what had been said earlier in book 
IV. Holcot first wishes to point out that de facto, in his words, “I said 
that such people who kill themselves because of intolerable miseries” 
aim at a rest from their misery, which is why they desire non-exis- 
tence. Then, because Chitterne maintains that one should not prefer 
non-existence or annihilation to anything, not even to sinning eternal- 
ly and being damned, Holcot tries to prove that a human should by 
reason choose non-existence over existence in misery under certain 
circumstances.*! Nevertheless, that is as far as it goes, and although 
there is overlap with the Parisian debates to which we will now turn, 
the Oxford debate between the Dominican Holcot and the Franciscan 
Chitterne does not focus on specific circumstances in which one would 
desire death or on mathematical reductiones ad absurdum, which is the 
main attraction of the Cistercian principia. 


II. Jean de Mirecourt OCist vs. Jean de Blois OSB, Paris 1344-45 


As far as we can tell, the Oxford debate between Robert Holcot and 
William Chitterne, surviving in dozens of manuscripts, was the main 
inspiration for the dispute recorded in the principia of Jean de Mire- 
court, a monk of Citeaux, the Cistercian Sententiarius at the Collège 
des Bernardins in Paris during the 1344-45 academic year. Mirecourt is 
best known for his being censured by the university authorities in 1347, 
and one of us has recently provided proof for a more secure narrative 
ofthe remainder of Mirecourt's life. Probably with royal support, Mire- 
court was elected abbot of the important royal abbey of Royaumont 
north of Paris in early 1348, with Pope Clement VI confirming the elec- 
tion on 29 March, even though he had only given the monks of Royau- 
mont permission to elect one of their own. On 5 July 1349 King Philip 
VI petitioned the pope to promote Abbot Jean to master of theology, 
even though the Cistercian could not reside in Paris due to his duties as 
abbot. The curia approved, despite Mirecourt's earlier troubles, but he 


^! ROBERTUS HOLCOT, Jn III Sententiarum q.1 a.l subart. 1, Lyon 1497 (unfoliated): 
“Et quia dixi quod tales occidentes se pro miseriis intolerabilibus, simul cum hoc quod 
volunt esse, habent intentionem aliquam in mente coniunctam intentioni non essendi, 
puta intentionem quietis a miseria, propter quam intentionem appetunt non esse; et illa 
intentio non est quietis positivae sed negativae, contra hoc arguitur..." 
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died in late 1349 or January 1350.? We do not know if he ever achieved 
the magisterium, but, if he did, William Courtenay has found a possible 
candidate for Mirecourt's Vesperies in the promotion procedure, which 
would then have taken place in the fall of 1349.9 


The principia of Jean de Mirecourt survive in half of the 22 man- 
uscripts known to contain his questions on the Sentences.^ Each of 
Mirecourt's four quaestiones collativae, or principial questions, is 
linked to the corresponding book of Peter Lombard's Sentences, on 
grace, causality, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. There is no evi- 
dent connection to suicide or the preference for death over life in these 
topics, but Mirecourt's socius provides the impetus. Having transcribed 
and studied a number of such sets of principia from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we note that bachelors of theology did not interact with their socii 
in a uniform manner, at least not in writing. In one extreme, all nine 
Or so socii are mentioned by name and further identified, as in the case 
of the Parisian principia of the Augustinian Dionigi of Modena, the 
Franciscan Jean Regis, and the secular Pierre d'Ailly from Paris in the 
1370s. In contrast, sometimes only vague formulas are used, such as 
“my reverend father," or the socii are not mentioned at all, as with the 
Bolognese principia of Agostino Favaroni of Rome from the 1380s.* 


? See SCHABEL, “The Genre Matures.” This proves the suggestion about Mirecourt's 
being abbot of Royaumont proposed in K. MICHALSKI, “Le probléme de la volonté a 
Oxford et à Paris au XIV siècle”, in Studia philosophica 2 (1937), 233-365, reprinted in 
K. MICHALSKI, La philosophie au XIV siècle. Six études, ed. K. FLASCH, Frankfurt 1969, 
279-413, at 300-301 and n. 1 on 301, then doubted in G. TESSIER, “Jean de Mirecourt, 
philosophe et théologien", in Histoire littéraire de la France 40 (1974), 1-52, 3 and n. 2. 
For the 1347 events, see F. STEGMULLER, “Die zwei Apologien des Jean de Mirecourt", 
in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 5 (1933), 40-78 and 192-204, and 
W. J. COURTENAY, “John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini on Whether God Can 
Undo the Past", in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 39 (1972), 224-256, 
and 40 (1973), 147-174; and IDEM, “John of Mirecourt's Condemnation: Its Original 
Form", in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 53 (1986), 190-191. 

43 COURTENAY, “Erfurt CA 2 127 and the Censured Articles of Mirecourt and Autre- 
court”, 345-150, rehearses the previous evidence for the abbacy of Royaumont (with- 
out King Philip’s petition) and then discusses the Vesperies question on ff. 51ra-54ra. 

^ See http://filosofia.dipafilo.unimi.it/~mparodi/mirecourt/home.htm, which con- 
tains a transcription of book I by M. PARODI, E. RANDI e L. CACCIA DOMINIONI, and 
lists of manuscripts and questions. For Mirecourt's first principium below, we give the 
paragraph number in the online edition, although we have employed our own collation. 


^ On these figures and their principia, see M. BRÎNZEI, “When Theologians Play 
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In his written principia, Jean de Mirecourt interacts with just one 
socius, whom he identifies just once, at the beginning of his first prin- 
cipium, as his “venerable socius the Black Monk, namely Jean le Nor- 
man.” The Carmelite bachelor Paolo of Perugia and the Augustinian 
Hermit Alfonso Vargas supply the names of the remaining socii from 
that year, and Vargas calls one of his fellow bachelors Johannes de 
Magno Monasterio. Based on what Vargas says about this Johannes’ 
doctrine, we can rule out identifying him with the Cistercian Jean de 
Mirecourt, so the Magnum Monasterium must be Benedictine Mar- 
moutier Abbey, which is thus the abbey of Jean le Norman. Papal let- 
ters allow us to identify him with the Jean de Blois, master of theology 
by May 1349, who became prior of Benedictine Saint-Martin-au- Val 
near Chartres and in September 1363 was made abbot of Benedictine 
Saint-Pierre-aux-Monts in the diocese of Châlons, remaining abbot un- 
til at least May 1375.79 


Mirecourt debates his Benedictine socius throughout his four prin- 
cipia, and the heart of their disagreement is linked to the subject of 
this volume, making Mirecourt's principia — totalling about 80 modern 
pages without sermons and apparatus — in part a small treatise on the 
conditions in which one would renounce life. The debate slowly grows 
in intensity over the course of the academic year, gradually building to 
a crescendo. In the first principium, where we encounter the name Jean 
le Norman, the focus is on whether morally good acts can be performed 
outside a state of grace. While dealing with acts done extra caritatem, 
Mirecourt brings up death, remarking that death and non-existence are 
preferable to living in misery, for example in physical pain." Jean de 


Philosopher: A Lost Confrontation in the Principia of James of Eltville and His Socii 
on the Perfection of Species and Its Infinite Latitude", in The Cistercian James of 
Eltville (f 1393). Author in Paris and Authority in Vienna, ed. M. BRiNzEI and C. 
SCHABEL (Studia Sententiarum 3), Turnhout 2018, 43-77; M. BriNZEI, “Performing 
Principia in the Faculty of Theology of Bologna: The Case of Augustinus Favaroni of 
Rome (+1443)”, Traditio 77 (2022) forthcoming; M. BRiNZEI and C. SCHABEL, “Henry 
of Langenstein's Principium on the Sentences, His Fellow Parisian Bachelors, and the 
Academic Year 1371-1372", Vivarium 58 (2020), 335-346 (on Dionigi); M. BRÍNZEI, 
"Introduction", in PETRUS DE ALLIACO, Questiones super primum, tertium et quartum 
librum Sententiarum. Principia et questio circa prologum, ed. M. BRÎNZEI (Corpus 
Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 258), Turnhout 2013, 9-13. 
# For sources and discussion, see SCHABEL, “The Genre Matures.” 


47 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. M. BRÎNZEI and C. SCHABEL, forthcom- 
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Blois had taken the opposite position, that life should be chosen even 
when it is just a long series of pains, employing the traditional passag- 
es from book III of Augustine’s De libero arbitrio. Although in some 
ways Mirecourt thus adopts the parallel position to that of Holcot, and 
Blois follows the line of Chitterne, the Mirecourt-Blois monastic de- 
bate at Paris departs from the confines of the Holcot-Chitterne mendi- 
cant exchange at Oxford, both topically and methodologically. 


The Cistercian’s attack aims at taking the Benedictine’s position 
to the limits. Jean de Blois maintains that death and non-existence are 
more abhorrent — magis fugibile — than life with suffering in misery. 
Mirecourt contends that this contradicts Aristotle’s Ethics. For Mire- 
court, although philosophers did not believe in an afterlife, they chose 
to live in accordance with right reason (recta ratione). On the question 
of life and existence, right reason in philosophy dictates, according to 
book IX of Aristotle’s Ethics, that one should prefer a short period of 
intense pleasure to a long one without. From Aristotle Mirecourt de- 
rives a quantitative claim: one year of the good life is preferable to 
many years in prison.“ The ratio of one year to many is the point of 
departure for a long mathematical digression on why a shorter but in- 
tensely pleasurable life 1s preferable to a longer and painful one. 


Mirecourt insists on the absurdity of his socius! conclusion: “Soc- 
rates should choose living in punishment and in prison for 100 years 
and one hour over having maximum delight and intense joy for just 100 
years." Between the two choices, A being pleasure for 100 years and B 
being pain for 100 years and one hour, Mirecourt affirms that it would 
be better to trade one hour of non-existence for the century of pleasure. 
This option of non-existence for one hour is inconceivable for Blois, 
who has to conclude that “therefore joy A for 100 years and non-exis- 


ing ($73): "Contra tres primas conclusiones venerabilis socii, arguo quod citius deberet 
aliquis eligere non esse quam miserum esse miseria paenae et sensus, vel miseria pae- 
nae vel sensus, cuius oppositum dicunt conclusiones praedictae." 

^5 TOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRÎNZEI and SCHABEL (873-73.1): *Ar- 
guo primo sic: si non esse sit magis fugiendum quam aliqua miseria paenae, sequi- 
tur quod non ponendo vitam aliam post istam, sicut multi philosophi posuerunt, recta 
ratione habet magis debere quis eligere vivere quantumcumque paenaliter per maius 
tempus quam per minus tempus quantumcumque delectabiliter. Consequens est contra 
Philosophum, IX Ethicorum, capitulo 10, ubi dicit quod virtuosus per parvum tempus 
valde delectari magis eligeret quam multum remisse, et vivere bene per annum quam 
annos multos paenaliter in carcere." 
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tence for one hour is more abhorrent (plus fugibile) than pain B for 100 
years and one hour."^ 


Mirecourt presses the point mathematically, reducing the Benedic- 
tine's position ad infinitum until non-existence is preferable to physical 
pain, assuming that non-existence is finitely fugibile and therefore there is 
a fixed proportion of fugibilitas between non-existence and any particular 
pain: “Some pain of the senses can be twice as abhorrent than this fixed 
pain, and another three times, and so on to infinity, therefore some pain 
of the senses can be more abhorrent than non-existence is abhorrent." ^? 
Mirecourt claims that one can imagine a pain so excruciating that, rather 
than endure it for just one hour, a person would rather live her entire life 
in great sadness just to avoid that horrible hour. Yet on Blois' view, some- 
one in his right mind should endure that excruciating pain for her entire 
life if it meant prolonging her life just for a tiny amount of time‘! 


^? [JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRiNZEI and SCHABEL ($73.1.1): “Et 
quod hoc sequatur probo. Ex conclusionibus istis arguo quod Sortes habet eligere ma- 
gis vivere paenaliter et in carcere vel alibi qualitercumque per centum annos et horam 
quam solum per centum annos in delectatione maxima vel maximo gaudio, quia, si 
non, sit A delectatio quam Sortes mallet eligere per solum centum annos quam viv- 
ere in B paena per centum annos et horam. Contra: aliqua est paena imaginabilis vel 
possibilis quae per unam horam tantum durans foret magis fugienda quam delectatio 
A per centum annos eligenda; et non-esse in eadem hora, iuxta positionem socii, foret 
magis fugiendum quam illa paena data durans tantum per unam horam fugienda; igitur 
non-esse per unam horam magis fugiendum est quam A delectatio durans per centum 
annos eligenda; igitur, data Sorti optione habere A gaudium per centos annos et non 
ultra vivere vel non habere et ultra vivere per horam, recta ratione debet eligere ultra 
vivere per horam et non habere A gaudium." 


50 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRÎNZEI and SCHABEL (874.2): “Sed 
probo consequentiam sic, quia, si non-esse sit tantum finite fugibile et certa paena sen- 
sus est etiam finite fugibilis, et in aliqua certa et finita proportione est non-esse magis 
fugiendum quam paena sensus, et aliqua paena sensus potest esse magis fugienda in 
duplo quam haec paena certa et alia in triplo et sic in infinitum, igitur aliqua paena 
sensus potest esse magis fugienda quam non-esse est fugiendum." 

ST [OHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRÎNZEI and SCHABEL ($73.1.2): *Con- 
firmatur: aliqua est tanta paena imaginabilis et possibilis quod, citius quam homo susti- 
neret illam per unam solam horam, vellet vivere per totum tempus vitae suae in magna 
tristitia ad vitandam illam magnam paenam per horam; et plus est vitandum non-esse 
per unam horam quam pati aliquam paenam temporalem sensus; igitur ad vitandum 
non-esse per unam horam haberet homo per totam vitam suam recta ratione pati quan- 
tumcumque maximam paenam ad prolongandum vitam suam per unam horam vel 
quantumcumque modicum tempus." 
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Mirecourt also gives interesting ‘philosophical’ arguments of a 
non-temporal sort: in his right mind, Socrates would rather have his 
foot cut off than endure a certain level of pain, which Mirecourt calls A. 
But, according to Mirecourt, Socrates’ overall existence is not infinitely 
more eligibile than his foot's existence, but only finitely so. Now, God 
could create a pain B proportionally worse (say 10.000:1) compared to 
A than Socrates’ overall existence is more eligibile compared to that 
of his foot (say 1000:1). So if Socrates would rather lose his foot than 
endure pain A, then Socrates would rather lose his entire existence than 
endure pain B.? Mirecourt then gives the Pleasure Island analogy from 
Pinocchio. On the assumption that being human is in important ways 
infinitely better than being an animal, then a person should flee from 
being turned into a donkey even more than she should flee non-ex- 
istence. Since God could punish the damned by changing her into a 
donkey, she should prefer non-existence, if given a choice.? 


When Jean de Blois defends choosing life under any of those cir- 
cumstances, Mirecourt adduces three authoritative passages from Au- 
gustine, Bernard, and Bonaventure that seem to sympathize with his 
perspective. Throughout the first principium, Mirecourt thus seizes ev- 
ery occasion to defend choosing non-existence over life in misery, al- 
though toward the end of the question the Mirecourt-Blois debate goes 
in a different direction when they add the element of sin. 


Mirecourt concludes his first principium by saying that he will deal 
with other arguments of Jean de Blois in book II and in some lectiones. 
Mirecourt's second principium asks about the possibility of creation, 
but he quickly abandons this discussion and re-ignites the confronta- 


52 [OHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRINZEI and SCHABEL ($75): “Tertio 
arguo sic: Sortes recta ratione citius quam pateretur 4 paenam haberet eligere abscisio- 
nem sui pedis. Tunc arguo sic: totum esse Sortis non est in infinitum eligibilius quam 
esse sui pedis, igitur solum finite; et Deus potest facere aliquam paenam que in maiori 
proportione est magis fugibilis quam A paena et quam esse Sortis sit magis eligibile 
quam esse pedis sui; igitur illa paena est magis fugibilis quam non-esse Sortis." 

5 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, ed. BRÎNZEI and SCHABEL (§76-76.2): 
“Quarto sic: non minus haberet homo fugere mutari in asinum quam non-esse; sed per 
aliquam paenam damni posset homo mutari in asinum; igitur non minus haberet aliqu- 
is fugere paenam illam damni quam non-esse. Maior patet, quia infinite habet homo 
fugere mutari in asinum, alias esse hominis esset solum magis bonum quam esse asini 
in aliqua proportione. Minor patet, quia privet Deus hominem tanto excessu quanto 
excedit homo asinum, et sequitur propositum." 
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tion with the same socius over their initial positions. The two socii 
attack each other for misinterpreting their statements, rehearsing what 
was said in the first principium and, in Mirecourt’s case, also referring 
to what he taught in the previously advertised /ectiones on book I. The 
doctrinal discussion in the second principium begins in the direction 
where the first principium left off, in the context of sin and punish- 
ment, but eventually, regarding damnation, Mirecourt states: “I do not 
believe that there would be a human of this world who would more 
quickly choose eternal misery over non-existence.” 


Mathematics again comes to the fore. For Mirecourt, anyone should 
choose non-existence for a time in order to achieve a century of delight 
or to avoid a century of pain, but since his opponent thinks otherwise, 
Mirecourt imagines another scenario: suppose that in order to avoid 
eternal pain one had to choose non-existence for a certain time. Obvi- 
ously, Mirecourt thinks, the goodness of that person’s existence for that 
time is not infinitely better than that pain is bad, so the person should 
choose the period of non-existence to avoid eternal pain. Although per- 
haps not really applicable here, Mirecourt asserts that a martyr dying 
for Christ would likewise choose to have her head chopped off rather 
than be flayed alive, since it is a quicker death, with less pain. But 
Mirecourt knows his venerable socius Jean de Blois disagrees, and the 
Cistercian quotes the Benedictine’s words verbatim, twice: 


Blois: I take Socrates living [in pain] for 100 years and an hour, and 
let this be A, and on the other hand [I take] Socrates living for only 
100 years in the greatest delight and not existing for an hour, and let 
this be B. A is less fugibile than B, because the hour of non-existence 
that B includes is more fubigile than all the pain that A includes. Fur- 
thermore, A has more of the good, namely that existence for an hour, 
which is better than that accident that is the delight that B has beyond 
A, and consequently À is less fugibile.? 


54 TOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium II, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 153va: 
“nec credo tamen quod sit aliquis homo mundi qui citius eligeret miseriam aeternam 
quam non esse." 

55 [OHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium II, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, ff. 153vb- 
154ra: “Ex istis sequitur ista: quod aliquis haberet eligere non-esse per aliquod certum 
tempus pro aliqua delectatione habenda per C annos vel paena vitanda per C annos. Pa- 
tet, quia si pro paena aeterna vitanda haberet eligere non-esse per aliquod tempus, sequi- 
tur quod suum esse non est sibi in infinitum melius quam illa paena mala vel delectatio 
bona. Secundo, quia velit aliquis mori pro Christo et ponatur in operatione sua. Eligat 
decapitationem vel excoriationem. Talis si excorietur, durabit diutius. Si decapitatur, 
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That is, for the Benedictine, it is better to live a horrible century and 
an hour than a really pleasant century. The two monks understand each 
other, but disagree completely. 


Mirecourt repeats ideas from the first principium, but not until the 
second principium does the concept of annihilation appear. In his sec- 
ond principium, Jean de Blois made an analogy between bodily death 
and temporal pains or punishments in this life, on the one hand, and 
annihilation and the pains or punishments of the next life, maintain- 
ing that just as no one should choose death in this life to avoid bodily 
pain — because, according to Aristotle in book III of the Ethics, death 
is the most terrible thing in this life — therefore no one should choose 
annihilation in the next life to avoid postmortem punishment.* Mire- 
court admits that death is the greatest pain that anyone can undergo 
naturally in this life, but he denies that this entails that non-existence 
is more fugibile than any pain of the senses or of the damned. After 
all, non-existence includes no pain. Even so, if a human could endure 
more pain than death, then she would choose the pain of death rather 


statim morietur. Et tamen rationabiliter potest eligere decapitationem propter fugam 
paenae. Igitur pro aliqua paena vitanda habet aliquis eligere non-esse per aliquod certum 
tempus, cuius oppositum concedit venerabilis socius. Ad argumentum venerabilis socii, 
per quod ipse probavit oppositum, respondeo. Quando dicit: ‘Capio Sortem vivere per 
C annos et horam, et sit a, et ex alia parte Sortem vivere solum per C annos in maxima 
delectatione et non-esse per horam, et sit b’, admitto. Et quando arguit: ‘a includit minus 
de fugibili quam b’, nego istam. Ad propositum, quando dicit: ‘quia non esse per horam 
quod b includit est magis fugibile quam tota paena quam a includit’, nego istud, cum 
reverentia, immo dico quod illa paena per C annos est magis fugibilis quam non esse per 
horam." The more complete argument is above at f. 151vb: *Et probavit sic: *Capio Sor- 
tem vivere paenaliter per C annos et horam, et sit a, et ex alia parte Sortem vivere solum 
per C annos in maxima delectatione et non-esse per horam, et sit b. Tunc arguo sic’, 
dicit ipse: ‘a includit minus de fugibili quam b, quia non-esse per horam quod b includit 
est magis fugibile quam tota paena quam a includit. Et iterum, plus habet de bono, puta 
ipsum esse per horam, quod est melius quam illud accidens quod est delectatio quod b 
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includit ultra a, et per consequens a est minus fugibile’. 

356 [OHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium II, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, ff. 151vb- 
152ra: "Tertia, argumenta venerabilis socii non probant mihi quin necessitatus ad eli- 
gendum non-esse vel miserum esse modo praedicto haberet eligere non-esse et fugere 
miserum esse miseria tali. Argumentum suum fuit istud: sicut se habet mors corporalis 
ad paenas temporales in hac vita, sic se haberet adnihilatio, si contingeret, ad paenas 
in vita alia; sed mors corporalis in vita ista numquam est eligenda ad vitandum quan- 
tumcumque paenam temporalem, quia per Aristotelem, III Ethicorum, capitulo 13, ter- 
ribilissimum in hac vita est mors." 
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than that greater pain.” The rich discussion again turns to sin and the 
neo-Platonic elements we saw in the Holcot-Chitterne debate. 


Mirecourt's third principium, Utrum mors Christi vel incarnatio 
fuerit pretium sufficiens pro peccato, contains death in the very title and 
recalls the topic of Holcot's book IV, question 7, where his debate with 
Chitterne first appears. Unlike Chitterne, who refused to accept choos- 
ing non-existence even to avoid mortal sin, Blois at least makes that one 
exception, and Mirecourt relishes in claiming the Benedictine's position 
thus amounts to labelling Christ's sacrifice and that of all martyrs erro- 
neous and unjust, unable to compensate for any sin. Mirecourt responds 
by insisting that the example of Christ's sacrifice is proof that choosing 
non-existence for a short period of time is justified. Blois replies with 
the distinction between death and non-existence/annihilation, and Mire- 
court happily notes that he has forced Blois to change his terms, a vic- 
tory in the principial game, in which each side tries to trip the other up. 


Nevertheless, Mirecourt thinks nothing of Blois’ revision and further 
develops the distinction between non-existence per mortem and non-ex- 
istence per annihilationem. Here the debate again moves in a new direc- 
tion, since it is assumed for the sake of argument that the choice of death 
or non-existence is given putting aside any question of sin and taking it 
for granted that there is an afterlife. Responding to his socius, Mirecourt 
introduces the example of Socrates’ death: “I posit that Socrates dies, 
and I posit that the body that was Socrates' body does not improve when 
he is dead, nor does the soul that was his soul improve.'?* With these 


57 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium II, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 152ra: 
“Ad istud argumentum dico quod, quamvis mors sit magis fugibilis quam aliqua paena 
de facto «quam? in statu vitae praesentis posset aliquis naturaliter tolerare, et propter 
hoc ait Philosophus quod terribilissimum omnium mors est, ex hoc non sequitur quod 
non-esse sit magis fugibile quam quaecumque paena sensus vel damni. Quia mors est 
maior paena vel maiorem paenam naturaliter includit quam alia paena quam homo 
potest in hac vita naturaliter pati, ideo dicit Aristoteles quod mors est magis fugien- 
da quam alia paena sensus. Non-esse vero formaliter nullam paenam includit. Sed si 
homo pati potest omnem paenam possibilem in certa specie, non obstante quod non 
moreretur et alia foret paena certae intensionis quam si pateretur moreretur, tunc potest 
dici quod haberet potius eligere minorem paenam, illam scilicet qua moreretur, quam 
omnem aliam paenam possibilem." 

58 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium I, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 254va: 
“Tertio, ad idem pono quod Sortes moriatur, et pono quod corpus quod fuit corpus Sortis 
non melioretur in aliquo ipso existenti mortuo, nec anima quae fuit eius animae moreretur." 
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suppositions, death and temporary annihilation do not differ, because 
if death is chosen on account of a future good, total annihilation can be 
equally chosen for the same reason. This can be shown mathematically: 
if death for a time is chosen for a future good in degree A, then we can 
increase the degree of goodness of that good to such a point where even- 
tually annihilation for a time must be chosen as well. 


Trying to show that there is no essential difference between the 
two ways of non-being, assuming that both are temporary, chosen 
for the sake of a future good, Mirecourt asks the following question: 
“Is non-existence through annihilation unproportionally worse than 
non-existence through death, or proportionally worse?” If annihilation 
is proportionally worse, then as soon as we establish that proportion, we 
can correspondingly increase the goodness of the future good obtained 
via annihilation until death and annihilation become equal choices. If 
annihilation is unproportionally worse, then Mirecourt asserts rather 
weakly that an unproportionally better good can be posited.” In the 
end, Mirecourt maintains that Blois’ distinction between death and 
temporary annihilation gains nothing. 


The climax of the confrontation between the two socii is in the 
fourth Principium, when, after briefly announcing the topic of the ef- 
ficacy of the sacraments, Mirecourt introduces a dubium that takes up 
more than 80% of the remainder of the text, returning to the topic of 


°° TOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium ITI, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 254vb: 
"Quarto sic: non-esse per adnihilationem aut est improportionabiliter maius malum 
quam non-esse per mortem aut proportionabiliter maius malum. Si proportionabiliter 
maius malum, sit igitur in duplo maius malum. Tunc arguo sic: non-esse per mortem 
est praecise sicut duplum malum ad non-esse per adnihilationem; sed non-esse per 
mortem «est» eliciendum per tempus pro tanto bono futuro; igitur non-esse per adnihi- 
lationem quod non est nisi duplum malum praecise est eliciendum per tempus pro bono 
duplo vel quadruplo futuro, et per consequens sicut non-esse mortis est eliciendum 
propter futurum bonum, ita non-esse adnihilationis. 

9? TOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium III, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 254vb: 
“Si dicatur quod non-esse per adnihilationem improportionabiliter est maius malum 
quam non-esse per mortem, tunc arguitur sic: non-esse per mortem est eliciendum 
pro tanto bono futuro; cum igitur contingat apparere bonum aliud improportionabiliter 
maius bonum quam hoc, propter illud bonum potest recte eligere non-esse per adni- 
hilationem, quod est improportionabiliter maius malum quam non-esse per mortem. 
Patet consequentia, quia sicut unum est improportionabiliter magis malum alio, sic est 
improportionabiliter uuum bonum magis bonum altero." 
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voluntary death. Mirecourt begins the dubium on a personal note, de- 
scribing as a reporter the development of the debate, an interesting tes- 
timony to the rules of the principia game: 


This is clear via my venerable socius, who posited six conclusiones 
on this matter in his third principium, and he proved it with certain 
arguments. I argued against these conclusions in my third principium 
through 16 main means. He has responded to these arguments in his 
fourth principium. Without doubt, none of my arguments appears to 
have been solved — and I speak with all due respect — and I would 
willingly have replied to the solutions given, but because the venera- 
ble socius does not have another principium to do, he wrote me that I 
should not reply further so that he would not have to work again for 
the solutions to the arguments. And so, acquiescing to him, for now 
I propose merely to solve his arguments with which he proved the 
aforesaid six conclusions in his third principium. It is true that I have 
not dealt with this material on purpose except for arguing against 
him until now, but it is my intention to treat the root of this difficulty 
continuously until the end of the /ectura.9! 


We can clearly see how eager Mirecourt was to attack his socius’ po- 
sition and to defend his own stance, and even his venerable socius 
fatigue did not deter him completely. What follows in the fourth prin- 
cipium is precious, because Mirecourt quotes explicitly long passages 
from Jean de Blois' six conclusions, allowing us to reconstruct some 
fragments of the Benedictine's lost principium and to better discern his 
doctrinal profile. 


For Blois, life is the supreme good, surpassing in goodness the bad- 
ness of anything that is bad, so one simply should not choose non-ex- 
istence to escape pain or punishment. For a human being, non-exis- 
tence is thus more abhorrent (magis fugibile) than existence with the 


9! JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium IV, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 292ra: 
“Illud patet per venerabilem socium, qui de illa materia posuit 6 conclusiones in suo 
tertio principio et probavit per certas rationes. Contra conclusiones illas arguebam in 
tertio principio meo et per 16 media principalia. Ad quae argumenta respondit in suo 
quarto principio. Sine dubio nullum argumentum meum videtur mihi — cum reveren- 
tia loquor — esse solutum, et libenter contra solutiones datas replicassem. Sed ex hoc 
«quod» venerabilis socius non habet aliud principium facere, scripsit mihi quod non 
plus replicarem ne pro solutionibus argumentorum haberet iterato laborare. Et ideo, 
acquiescendo sibi, propono pro nunc solum solvere rationes suas per quas in tertio 
principio suo probavit 6 conclusiones praedictas. Verum est quod materiam istam non 
tractavi a proposito nisi solum contra ipsum arguendo usque nunc. Sed intentionis 
meae est tractare radicem istius difficultatis continue usque ad finem lecturae.” 
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complete absence of all delight. Responding to Mirecourt’s Pinocchio 
example, our Benedictine introduces a different syllogism with new 
premises in which esse asinum is the middle term (M): 

P1 (M) being a donkey without any pain at all is magis fugibile than 

being a human with any pain whatsoever 

P2 not being a human is magis fugibile than (M) being a donkey with- 

out any pain at all 


.*. not being a human is magis fugibile than being a human with any 
pain whatsoever? 


Blois also twists Mirecourt's mathematical approach against him, claim- 
ing that if one should choose non-existence for a period to avoid a certain 
amount of time with pain, for example one hour of non-existence to avoid 
a century of pain at level B, then one could proportionally increase the 
level of pain to the point where one hour of non-existence would compen- 
sate for precisely one hour of that increased pain, which the Benedictine 
clearly thinks is absurd. Likewise, if one hour of non-existence is needed 
for a century of delight, why not say that two hours of non-existence are 
needed for four years of delight, and so on in infinitum? 


Mirecourt denies the donkey premises, but he accepts Blois’ absur- 
dities, even saying that one hour of pain could be made so intense that 
avoiding it would be worth many hours of non-existence, and he grants 
that one can never fix any finite amount of time without also conceiv- 
ing of a delight so great that non-existence for that time would be worth 


62 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium IV, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 292va: 
“Tertio arguit sic: esse asinum sine quacumque paena est magis fugibile quam esse 
hominem cum quacumque paena; sed non esse hominem est magis fugibile quam esse 
asinum sine quacumque paena; igitur non esse est magis fugibile quam esse hominem 
cum quacumque paena.” 

63 JOHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium IV, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, f. 293ra- 
va: “Secundo arguit sic: quia si non-esse per tempus est eligendum ad vitandum pae- 
nam per tempus, sit igitur quod non-esse per horam ad vitandum b paenam C anno- 
rum. Consequentia apparet per proportiones quod deveniri potest ad aliquam paenam 
durantem [293rb] praecise per eandem horam quae est ita mala sicut b paena, igitur 
ad vitandum paenam illam per horam esset non-esse eligendum per eandem horam... 
Secundo arguit: si non esse etc., sit igitur quod non esse per horam sit eligendum pro 
tali delectione futura C annorum. Tunc eadem ratione non esse per duas horas pro de- 
lectione quatuor [293va] annorum, et sic in infinitum, igitur non esse per quodcumque 
tempus esset eligendum pro quacumque delectatione habenda per tempus.” 
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that delight.“ The discussion goes on and on, with Mirecourt constant- 
ly repeating his assertion that we can renounce life in the face of misery 
or to escape pain or punishment, since confronted with pain we all react 
differently, and some pains can be more intense for sensitive natures, 
the delicati, than for stronger humans: una paena plus flagebat unam 
naturam quam aliam. Again and again, Mirecourt reiterates that the 
prospect of a future life full of delight can motivate one to renounce 
one's current existence. 


The principial debate between the Cistercian Mirecourt and the 
Benedictine Blois, like the replicationes of the Dominican Holcot and 
the Franciscan Chitterne, contains a wealth of information on how 
Christian theologians viewed voluntary death. For the most part, to 
the extent that it was possible, we have limited our discussion to the 
philosophical issue. With his emphasis on the mathematics of degrees 
and his interesting examples in support of death over pain in certain 
circumstances, Mirecourt produces an original contribution to the phil- 
osophical tradition on this topic, inspiring a junior confrère. 


III. Pierre Ceffons OCist vs. Jean Charel d'Aubepierre, 1348-49 


Of the 40 or so surviving sets of principia that we have identified from 
the fourteenth century so far, Pierre Ceffons' are extraordinary, which 
is not surprising for this extraordinary author.5 The sermons and ques- 
tions, the latter extant in Just one witness, Troyes, Médiathéque Jacques 


64 [OHANNES DE MERCURIA, Principium IV, Lilienfeld, Stiftsbibliothek 148, ff. 293rb- 
va: “Ad illud concedo conclusionem, quia credo illam esse veram. Unde aliqua paena 
posset imaginari tanta quia illa vitanda per horam haberet aliquis eligere <non->esse 
per horam, immo per multas horas... Ad illud, dico quod, si totum eligibile intendatur, 
concedo quod per duas horas habet eligere non-esse et per quatuor, et sic ultra concedo 
quod numquam dabitur tempus aliquod finitum quin aliqua delectatio potest esse ita 
magna quod propter illam aliquis potest rationabiliter eligere non-esse per illud tem- 
pus. Nec oppositum probat ratio sua.” 

85 For Ceffons' life and works, see C. SCHABEL, Pierre Ceffons et le déterminisme 
radical au temps de la peste noire (Conférences Pierre Abélard), Paris 2019, building 
on D. Trapp, “Peter Ceffons of Clairvaux", in Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 24 (1957), 101-154, and C. SCHABEL “Lucifer princeps tenebrarum... The 
Epistola Luciferi and Other Correspondence of the Cistercian Pierre Ceffons (fl. 1348- 
1353)”, in Vivarium 56 (2018), 126-175. For the principia, see SCHABEL, “The Genre 
Matures." 
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Chirac 62, will require about 300 modern pages to print, so they are 
much larger than those of his confrére Jean de Mirecourt. Partly for 
fun, Ceffons defended the thesis that all things happen of necessity, 
sparking a debate over fatalism with all nine of his fellow bachelors 
reading the Sentences at Paris in the 1348-49 academic year, the year 
of the Black Death. Roughly 50 modern pages are devoted to debating 
the fourth socius, Jean Charel d’Aubepierre of the Collège de Navarre, 
who hailed from Ceffons’ own region. 


Ceffons cites his “special friend" and “compatriot” Magister Io- 
hannes de Alba Petra on several occasions, remarking at one point that 
he was bachelor in Navarra. Alba Petra is Aubepierre, surely Aube- 
pierre-sur-Aube in the diocese of Langres, now in Haute-Marne, only 
a bit more than 50km from the village of Ceffonds, also in the same 
département. Jean Charel d’Aubepierre was a student of arts in the 
Collége de Navarre before 1342 and afterwards in theology, although 
he claimed to have studied canon and civil law as well. Aubepierre 
had trouble paying for the expenses of becoming master, however, and 
he was still bachelor of theology in 1353, when he took up duties as 
chaplain of the college. He complained of his financial problems again 
in early 1355, but by early 1357 he had incepted as master of theology, 
ceasing his role as chaplain in 1359.56 


Ceffons debates with this socius in each of the four principia. The 
dialogue begins in the first principium with Ceffons’ reporting Jean 
d'Aubepierre's claim that, 1f Ceffons' thesis were true, that everything 
happens of necessity, “nothing would be evil,” since evil comes from 
the human will. Yet Aubepierre went on to claim that a will is evil 
"because of nothing," because it is on account of injustice, which is 
itself nothing. We have seen that one side of the debate over voluntary 
death traditionally adopted a neo-Platonic stance based on Augustine, 
so, in order to give his socii fodder for argument, Ceffons interjects, he 
asserted that no lack qua lack is evil, so the root of evil is not nothing 
or negation. Apparently a master of theology had concluded that, “if no 
evils exist, evils exist," which conclusion, Ceffons relates, was rightly 
refuted that year in the Sorbonne, one assumes in the spring of 1348. 


66 See SCHABEL, “The Genre Matures”, on Jean Charel d’Aubepierre. The discussion 
below partly summarizes and partly expands on the pertinent section of “The Genre 
Matures." 
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In his second principium, Jean d' Aubepierre took issue with Cef- 
fons’ “three propositions": that not all sin (“evil of fault") is pure pri- 
vation, that not all evil of pain is pure privation, and that the evil of 
privation does not equal the good of which one is deprived. From these 
three tenets Aubepierre inferred four corollaries, the first of which re- 
calls that of Jean de Blois, Mirecourt's socius: nothing miserable, other 
than sin, is to be avoided more than non-existence; that is, any misery is 
preferable to non-existence, except if it is connected to sin, for example 
denying Christ, which is worse than death, according to the fourth cor- 
ollary.*' Indeed, for Aubepierre, the worst punishment or pain that God 
can inflict 1s annihilation, the privation of existence, but if that were 
something positive, it would not be annihilation.® 


Ceffons pounced on Aubepierre's assertion that, except for sin, 
nothing is worse than non-existence. Supposing that God annihilated 
Socrates in this instant, where is the pain in that? Annihilation would 
either be a punishment for Socrates when he exists or when he has 
been annihilated, but obviously neither is the case. Thus annilation is 
never pain or punishment for Socrates, especially when he is not fore- 
warmed.” For Ceffons, Aubepierre's position entails that it would be 
better to be in the hottest furnace for a time than not to exist for a frac- 
tion of a second, which is insane. Ceffons himself would prefer not ex- 
isting for a day to being tortured forever. Philosophically, Ceffons goes 


67 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IT, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
84ra-b: “Ex istis conclusionibus infert tria corollaria. Primum est quod nullum mise- 
rum esse miseria quae non est culpa est tam fugiendum quam fugiendum est non esse... 
[84rb]... Ex quo infertur quartum corollarium, quod fugibilius est negare Christum 
quam fugibilis fit mors corporalis <et> quam privatio totalis vitae.” 

68 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium II, Troyes, Médiathéque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
84ra: "Secunda conclusio sua fuit ista: quod non solum malum culpae, sed etiam pae- 
nae, per se consistit in pura privatione... Et confirmat, nam sequitur quod Deus non 
potest infligere paenam adnihilationis. Consequens est falsum. Consequentiam probo, 
quia si in illo malo paenae esset aliquod positivum, non esset adnihilatio." 

© PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium II, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
84va: “Ad hoc dico quod, si Deus adnihilet Sortem in a instanti, non infert sibi aliquam 
paenam nec aliquod malum. Unde si adnihilat in hoc instanti, Sortes non est. Quomodo 
ergo ei est paena quod non est? Dico ergo arguendo contra istum patrem: vel adnihila- 
tio esset paena Sortis quando Sortes est vel quando est iam adnihilatus. Nec sic nec sic, 
ut facile est deducere. Igitur. Ex hoc infero contra istum magistrum quod adnihilatio 
Sortis numquam est paena Sortis nec paenalis Sortis. Et hoc maxime in casu quod 
Sortes numquam de adnihilatione sua praecognoverit seu ordinaverit aut cogitaverit.” 
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on to suggest that annihilation is neither good nor bad, but he says he 
will continue the discussion in his third principium and in some /ectio- 
nes, perhaps meaning his discussions of suicide and the death penalty 
in dubia in III Sentences, questions 5, 7, and 9, although the topic of 
mortal sin also occupies much space in book H.” 


The fascinating discussion indeed continued in the third principi- 
um, where Ceffons quotes Jean d'Aubepierre verbatim for about 300 
lines and then responds in over 400 lines, perhaps indicating that writ- 
ten texts were distributed before the oral debates. Much of this ex- 
change continues the dispute over the ontological status of evil and 
sin, but death and annihilation appear again as well. For Aubepierre, 
everyone and everything seeks to exist and to remain in existence, so 
annihilation is a pain or punishment, but the bachelor of Navarre feels 
the need to bring in the pain of damnation, which is forever, since oth- 
erwise annihilation could be instantaneous. Even so, Aubepierre rejects 
Ceffons' argument about preferring non-existence or annihilation for 
a brief time rather than long suffering, because Aubepierre's focus is 
on an infinite time of non-existence. Aubepierre adds that it would be 
better to be a man in pain than to be a donkey, an example that recalls, 
probably not by chance, Mirecourt's principia. Likewise, for Aube- 
pierre, it would be better to be a man in progressively greater pain than 
a mouse or a snake, an ant, a stone, and so on in infinitum.” 


70 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium II, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
84vb: * Videtur mihi quod ex isto sequitur quod fugibilius est non-esse per horulam seu 
imperceptibem quam esse per quodcumque tempus in ardentissima fornace, quod nul- 
lus sane mentis diceret. Mallem enim non-esse per unam diem quam perpetuo cruciari 
seu minus fugere non-esse per horulam quam etc. Deductus contra hoc inconveniens 
faciliter se offert. Et declarabo in tertio principio, si velit. Dico ulterius quod ex argu- 
mento suomet hoc deduceretur. Unde per argumentum suum probaretur quod magis 
fugibile est non-esse per diem quam esse in quacumque paena, et per quodcumque 
tempus voluerit. Deductionem sibi relinquo, aut alias explicabo, si velit. Hoc etiam in 
quibusdam lectionibus intendo declarare." Book III, questions 5, 7, and 9 are certainly 
worth a separate study on Ceffons and death: (5) Utrum iudex sciens aliquem esse 
innocentem propter aliquas probationes aliorum debeat illum occidere seu ad mortem 
condemnare; (7) Utrum liceat iudici homines occidere seu ad mortem condemnare; (9) 
Utrum quodlibet peccatum sit malitiae infinitae. 


7! PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium III, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
188ra: “Et ex istis infero duo contra praedictum dominum Petrum: primum, quod ad- 
nihilatio est malum paenae, cuius oppositum probat pater reverendus sic: quia si esset 
malum paenae, vel in quo adnihilatur vel ante «vel» post, dico quod paena damni 
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Ceffons reiterates his anti-neo-Platonic contention that annihilation 
is painless, whether for an instant or forever, and 1f God annihilated the 
whole world, nothing would suffer or be damned at all. How can there 
be pain if there is nothing? “I am really amazed that a non-entity is still 
pain, indeed, that Socrates’ non-existence is still Socrates!” Ceffons 
hammers this point home so vehemently and at such length that one is 
struck by the completely opposite views of the two socii on the subject, 


incipit esse in instanti, et paena sensus quae est adnihilatio est solum per instans. Sed 
paena damni semper erit... Secundo, quod non est idem esse adnihilatum per unum 
diem sicut per tempus infinitum, sicut non est idem bonum esse per unum diem sicut 
per infinitum. Igitur non sequitur quod si aliquis debeat plus fugere non-esse simplic- 
iter quam esse et esse miserum in miseria quae non est culpa quod debet plus fugere 
non-esse per unum diem quam fugere esse miserum in miseria quae non est culpa per 
tempus infinitum. Nec video quod argumentum meum hoc deducat sicut supponit. Et 
idcirco probo sibi adhuc quod debeat plus fugere non-esse quam esse miserum in mise- 
ria quae non est culpa. Nam melius esset esse hominem cum aliqua paena quam esse 
asinum, et esse hominem cum maiori paena quam esse murem vel serpentem, et cum 
maiori quam esse formicam, et adhuc cum maiori quam esse lapidem, et sic proceden- 
do in infinitum. Igitur in infinitum plus debet fugere non esse quam miserum in etc.” 


72? PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium III, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
188vb: “Contra, quia ille qui adnihilatur in hoc instanti, puta in praesenti instanti, quod 
sit a, ille, inquam, numquam habebit damnum nec habet damnum, quia non est. Nam 
si esset, non adnihiletur in a nunc. Et cum dicit quod perpetuo habebit damnum, hoc 
non videtur etc., quia si Deus adnihilaret totum mundum nihilque penitus remaneret 
nisi Deus, nullum esset damnum. Nam si Deus reduceret mundum ad statum in quo erat 
antequam mundus esset, ut sic loquar, quod damnum esset aut aliquis haberet damnum 
etc., loquor scientier a proprio vocando statum quod non est status nec esset etc. Sed dicit 
etiam quod paena sensus quae est adnihilatio est solum per instans. His potest argui, quia 
adnihilatio non videtur in illo instanti in quo Sortes adnihilatur esse ei paena sensus, quia 
non est paena sensus nisi sentiatur. Item, nullus habet paenam sensus nisi sentiat etc. Sed 
talis non sentit, quia nihil est, sed est adnihilatus in illo instanti, et sic non est. Quodmodo 
pro illo instanti habet paenam sensus et praecise per instans illud habet paenam sensus 
etc.? Et quando ulterius inquirebam cui est adnihilatio paena et quando dicit quod paena 
rei dum est et quando est ei paena quod ipsa sit adnihilanda, sed saltem ex hoc habetur 
quod non est mala adnihilatio nisi quando ipsa non est, ne dicam contra ipsum quod 
ipsa non est mala nisi antequam sit per magnum tempus, quomodo enim est tibi malum 
illud quod numquam erit malum et quando erit aliquo modo est paena aliquid antequam 
sit quod quando erit non erit paena. Miror multum quod non ens sit iam paena, immo 
quod non-esse Sortis sit Sortes, qui est paena est suum non-esse quod non est noceat ei 
etc., et quod a quando non est sit aliqui paena, et quando a erit tunc non erit paena. Item, 
concludendo quod esse et non esse sunt simul, nam Sortes est et suum non-esse aut sua 
adnihilatio futura est ei paena et quando adnihilatio erit non erit paena, quia nulli esset 
paena, nisi dicere velimus quod non ens sustinet magnam paenam." 
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parallel to what one finds in modern arguments about death, between 
the two present writers, for example. 


At this point the debate becomes more mathematical, demonstrat- 
ing again the incorporation of limit language in theology, to which 
John Murdoch drew attention long ago in other texts of Ceffons and 
other scholastics of the mid-fourteenth century.” Ceffons rejects Jean 
d'Aubepierre's response to the non-existence argument by reasoning 
that, according to Aubepierre's new way of speaking, it is better to bear 
any pain for an infinite amount of time than not to exist for an instant, 
an hour, or a day, “because it is better to be a man for a day with some 
pain than an ass for two days, and better to be a man for a day than a 
mouse for three days, and better to be a man for a day than a stone for 
five days, and so on to infinity, according to this father's understand- 
ing." The debate is long, but Ceffons’ opinion is clear: “I say to the 
argument that the pain can be so great that it would be preferable to be 
a donkey or nothing at all than to be a man with that pain, so to speak. 
For it would be more abhorrent — fugibilius — to be a man with that pain 
than it is abhorrent not to exist.” 


Jean d'Aubepierre reacts by falling back on the notion that sin has 
no positive existence, and Ceffons rehearses the earlier discussion con- 
cerning the ontological status of something lacking, a carentia, as well 
as nothingness — nihileitas — and a chimaera. This lengthy exchange 
continued in the fourth principium, apparently, where it is hard to know 
whether one should interpret Ceffons’ remarks about his socius as sin- 
cere or sarcastic, or both: “Concerning the statements of my compatriot 
and special friend master Jean d’ Aubepierre... for the sake of the debate 
(gratia collationis) with my master, who certainly is an ingenious man, 


5 MURDOCH, “Mathesis in philosophiam scholasticam introducta" and “Subtilitates 
anglicanae in the Fourteenth Century." 

™ PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium III, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
188vb: “Ex isto, si convincat, arguo quod melius est habere quantamcumque paenam 
per quoddam tempus infinitum quam non-esse per instans vel per horulam seu per 
diem, quia melius est esse hominem per diem cum aliqua paena quam esse asinum 
per duos dies etc., et melius est esse hominem per diem quam esse murem per 3 dies, 
et melius est esse hominem per diem quam esse lapidem per 5, et sic procedendo in 
infinitum etc. ad intellectum huius patris... Dico ergo ad argumentum quod tanta esse 
posset paena quod eligibilius esset esse asinum aut nihil omnino quam hominem esse 
cum illa paena, ut sic loquar. Fugibilius enim esset esse hominem cum illa paena quam 
sit fugibile non esse." 
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I argue..." On annihilation, Aubepierre insists that pain is involved, at 
least in an instant. But Ceffons replies that one who does not exist does 
not feel with any sense, because there is no sense. Aubepierre claims 
this is true in actu, but it is enough that she existed immediately before- 
hand. To which Ceffons responds, “With all due respect to the reverend 
master, in order to feel it is not enough to have existed immediately 
beforehand unless she exists now." 


When Ceffons reiterates that annihilation 1s not pain, Ceffons and 
Aubepierre repeat the exchange between Mirecourt and Blois on Aris- 
totle's view of the horrors of death, but Ceffons is more eloquent: 


And when to this he brings up concerning death that it is the ultimate 
of terrible things and he thus concludes that it is enough for the per- 
son to have existed immediately beforehand in order to have pain 
now, I say that in death, before the soul is separated from the body, 
there are many agonies and horrors. And no one knows how it will be 
for her soul after death, and people are accustomed to suffering the 
greatest pains before the soul is separated from the body. Therefore, 
because these pains precede the separation of the soul from the body, 
some people say that this is the ultimate, although it is a condemned 
article of Paris that “death is the ultimate of terrible things — error.” 
Si concludatur mors Gehennae, a qua praeservet nos Altissimus!” 


75 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IV, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
207va: “Circa dicta compatriotae mei et amici specialis magistri lohannis de Alba Pe- 
tra, est sciendum quod contra eum argueram non ponendo conclusionem etc., sicut ipse 
fideliter dixit. Sed nunc ut fortificat dicta sua ponit quod Deus habet <nolle>[velle] 
positivum circa deformitatem peccati. Sed gratia collationis cum magistro meo, qui pro 
certo ingeniosus homo est, arguo contra hoc..." 

76 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IV, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
208rb: “Item, dicit quod paena sensus est in instanti. Sed contra, quia ille qui non est 
non sentit per aliquem sensum, unde sensus non est. Ergo dicit quod sic in actu, sed 
sufficit quod immediate ante fuerit. Salva gratia reverendi magistri, ad hoc quod sentiat 
non sufficit quod immediate ante fuerit nisi nunc sit." 


77 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IV, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
208rb: *Et quando ad hoc allegat de morte quod est ultimum terribilium et sic con- 
cludit quod sufficit quod immediate ante fuerit ad hoc quod nunc habeat paenam, dico 
quod in morte, antequam anima separetur a corpore, sunt multi agones et horrores. Et 
nescit homo qualiter erit animae suae post mortem, et maximas paenas sustinere solent 
homines antequam separetur anima etc. Idcirco, quia illam separationem animae a cor- 
pore praecedunt haec, dixerunt aliqui quod ultimum etc. Quamvis sit articulus Parisius 
condemnatus ‘quod ultimum terribilium mors — error’. Si concludatur mors Gehennae, 
a qua praeservet nos Altissimus." 
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The fourth principium included the final round over the issue of wheth- 
er non-existence is preferable to existence with any amount of suffer- 
ing, putting aside the case of mortal sin. Aubepierre is uncomfortable 
with the supposed absurdum to which Ceffons has reduced his position, 
that no matter how intense the pain and no matter how long one would 
have to endure it, one should not choose temporary non-existence or 
annihilation even for a second. The bachelor of Navarre is unwilling 
to abandon his position, so he tries to get around the absurdum. Aube- 
pierre denies that the soul has the capacity to undergo more and more 
pain indefinitely, but Ceffons notes that some would claim that this 
response limits God’s power to punish. Aubepierre does not find it ab- 
surd for non-existence for a day to be more fugibile than a given pain, 
but Ceffons reiterates that any pain, say G, can simply be increased to 
the point where one would not only prefer non-existence for one day, 
but for two, three, or four days, and eventually any finite amount of 
time. Aubepierre admits that for him it is better to be a human in pain 
than a donkey and in ever more pain as the replacement decreases in 
perfection down to a stone and infinitely beyond, and he admits that it 
is incomparably better to endure an affliction forever than not to exist 
perpetually, but he refuses to accept that his position leads to the con- 
clusion that, no matter how great the pain is, it is better to exist in that 
pain than not to exist, and no matter how brief the time of non-exis- 
tence is, it is better to exist in that pain than not to exist: 


78 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IV, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
208rb-va: "Tertio principaliter dixit quod fugibilius est non esse miserum quacumque 
miseria paenae quae non est culpa. Ex his volo probare... Sed nulla potest dari pae- 
na per finitum tempus duratura quantumcumque magnum vel quantumcumque magna 
quin possit signari paena per diem praecise duratura aeque vel magis fugibilis. Illud 
ipse negat, quia evadit per capacitatem animae, quia alia paena est ultra capacitatem 
animae. Sed illud aliqui impugnant, nam anima potest peccare sine fine, et videtur quod 
ei Deus possit infligere paenam quantaecumque intensionis finitae, ut plures volunt, de 
quo tamen nihil determino pro nunc... Dicit secundo quod non repugnat pro inconve- 
nienti fugibilius non esse per diem quam esset fugibilis aliqua paena, sed tanta poterit 
dari quod fugibilior esset paena. Signetur ergo illa, et sit gratia exempli sicut g. Tunc 
eligibilius est non esse per diem quam habere paenam g, et eadem via [est] eligibilius 
est non esse per duas dies quam habere duas tales paenas, aut quatuor tales, et eligibili- 
us est non esse per tres quam habere etc. Tandem concludam quod pro vitatione paenae 
vel paenarum aliquis semper rationabiliter eliget non esse per quodcumque tempus fi- 
nitum poterit eligere non esse rationabiliter pro fugienda certa paena, et sic consequent- 
er quod eligibilius erit etc., contra hunc magistrum meum. Item, volendo probare etc. 
arguit sic: melius est esse hominem cum aliqua paena quam esse asinum sine paena et 
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And proceeding thus in infinitum in time and in species and in pain in 
this master’s way of arguing, it seems that it is incomparably better to 
be a human for a day than any pain whatsoever is fugibilis, and I ar- 
gued thus in the classroom (scholis). Although I did not correct what 
I sent him, in truth it is easy to see the intent.” 


The debate between Ceffons and Jean d’ Aubepierre, touching on issues 
such as the problem of evil and suicide, demonstrates the fascination of 
the principial genre as well as any other exchange in Ceffons’ princip- 
ia. It also shows how the topics and positions of one principial debate 
circulated and were taken up again a few years later in another, perhaps 
even that the Cistercians prided themselves on their collective daring. 


Did the issue of whether non-existence is preferable to misery be- 
come a Cistercian topos in principia? We are fortunate to have traces 
of the principia of all fourteenth-century Cistercians whose questions 
on the Sentences survive: in addition to those of Mirecourt and Cef- 
fons, we can reconstruct the Parisian principia of Jacob of Eltville from 


esse hominem cum maiori quam esse formicam etc., et adhuc cum maiori quam omne 
lapidem, et sic deducendo in infinitum etc. Ex hoc statim videri potest quod iste pater 
vult deducere quod non potest dari paena tantae intensionis in aliquo tempore quin me- 
lius esset illam habere quam non esse, seu etiam quam non esse per diem. Nam etiam 
secundum eum non esse in perpetuum est incomparabiliter peius quam quaecumque 
afflictio etiam in infinitum duratura. Ergo etiam non esse per diem erit incomparabiliter 
peius et fugibilius quam quaecumque paena finita. Nam si aequetur paenae finitae, 
deducetur contra istum: sicut etiam se habet non esse in perpetuum ad paenam perpet- 
uam, sic se habet non esse per tempus ad paenam duraturam per tempus; sed non esse 
in perpetuum est incomparabiliter etc.; igitur et hic etc. Item, arguebam ex dicto eius. 
Unde et ex argumentis suis plane deducitur quod esse est incomparabiliter eligibilius 
quam sit fugibilis quaecumque paena. Patet per eius argumentum statim recitatum, et 
per alia de quibus taceo. Item, arguebam etc. Sed dicit quod non concludo nisi etc. Dico 
quod immo, conclusi quod incomparabiliter melius erat esse hominem per diem quam 
sit fugibilis quaecumque paena et incomparabiliter est melius esse hominem per diem 
quam habere aliud [208va] certum esse per tempus etc." 

7 PETRUS DE CEFFONS, Principium IV, Troyes, Médiathèque Jacques Chirac 62, f. 
208va: "Unde si melius est esse hominem per diem cum paena quam esse asinum sine 
paena per duas dies, et melius sit esse hominem per diem cum maiori paena quam esse 
murem per tres dies sine paena, et adhuc melius sit esse hominem cum adhuc maiori 
paena per diem quam esse lapidem per quatuor dies et sine paena, et sic procedendo 
in infinitum in tempore in speciebus et in paena ad modum arguendi huius magistri, 
videtur quod incomparabiliter sit melius esse hominem per diem quam sit fugibilis 
quaecumque paena. Et sic argui ego in scholis, quamvis non correxerim illud quod ei 
misi, sed secundum veritatem facile est videre intentum." 
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1369-70 via the notes of his Franciscan socius, Jean of Regis, one of 
his socii, and we recently identified real fragments among anonymous 
questions in a Jena manuscript. Eltville deals only with the perfection of 
species and its infinite latitudes. Alexander Baumgarten, our colleague 
in Cluj-Napoca, recently discovered five burnt folia of Gottschalk of 
Nepomuk’s Parisian principia from 1367, but Baumgarten has yet to 
determine the main thesis. An interesting set of principia belongs to 
Conrad of Ebrach, from Bologna 1368-69, but they deal with ontolog- 
ical issues about being, causality, and necessity, never non-existence in 
terms of death. Thus only Ceffons followed Mirecourt in the discussion 
on suicide.*° 


Yet there was a brief discussion of the subject between two of Cef- 
fons’ own socii in 1348-49, the Dominican Bartholomé d'Anizy, the 
eight bachelor to deliver his first principium that year, and the Augus- 
tinian Hugolino of Orvieto, the tenth and final bachelor, whose Sen- 
tences questions have survived.?' Responding to Bartholomé in his first 
principium, Hugolino asserted that miserable existence is worse than 
none at all.® Bartholomé replied in his second principium that even the 
unjust want to live well, and since living well entails existence, they 
choose existence over non-existence.? Probably inspired by the paral- 
lel debate between his Cistercian socius and the bachelor of the Collége 
de Navarre, Hugolino answered in his third principium, asking whether 
one would choose existing for a month without any of the elements of 


8° See BRiNZEI, “When Theologians Play Philosopher” (Eltville) and M. BRÎNZEI and 
C. SCHABEL, “Les Cisterciens de l'université. Le cas du commentaire des Sentences de 
Conrad d'Ebrach (11399)", in Les Cisterciens et la transmission des textes (XIF-XVIIF 
siécles), ed. T. FALMAGNE, D. STUTZMANN and A.-M. TURCAN-VERKERK, with P. GANDIL 
(Bibliothéque d'histoire culturelle du Moyen Age 18), Turnhout 2018, 453-486. 

81 On Bartholomé and this exchange, summarized here, see SCHABEL, "The Genre 
Matures.” 

82 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Principium I a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, vol. 1, 19.31-36: 
“Unde posset dari tam odibile male esse quod magis fugeret quam eligeret suum esse. 
Ex quo sequitur quod corollarium bachalarii Praedicatorum non est verum quo dixit 
quod iniustus magis eligit esse quam fugiat damnationem. Nam ideo praecise diligit 
esse quia diligit commodum vel voluptuose esse, ut dixit." 

83 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Principium III a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, vol. 4, 6.105- 
108: *Quantum ad hoc dubium excludo responsionem quam in secundo principio suo 
fecit ad dicta mea bachalarius Praedicatorum. Nam totum solvit per hoc: ‘Quia bene 


»» 


esse claudit esse, ideo quid mirum si est eligibilius’. 
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living well, like thinking, willing, feeling, enjoying, and so on, or liv- 
ing 29 wonderful days of delight without sin. Who would not choose 
the 29 great days over the 30 empty ones?* Taking the side of Wil- 
liam Chitterne, Jean de Blois, and Jean d'Aubepierre, Bartholomé had 
claimed that even those who are miserable desire to exist more than to 
exist well, adding a strange proof: “Given a line that the imagination 
has composed of existing and existing well, its first portion would be 
existing, since ‘the first of created things is being’, according to the 
author of De causis.”** Hugolino thinks that this is simply false, using 
Bartholomé’s own words, for the Dominican had said that non-exis- 
tence is only finitely fugibile and infinite pain would be fugibilius.*é 


Conclusion 


So, “Is pain better than the grave?” Interpreting principia is danger- 
ous, because the genre provided an opportunity to defend theses while 
protesting that one did not really believe what one was asserting. This 
is what Ceffons did explicitly when claiming that all things happened 
of necessity, and it may have been what Nicholas of Autrecourt did 
when discussing causation and certitude in his principia in the 1330s. 
It could be that Holcot and Chitterne, Mirecourt and Blois, and Ceffons 
and Aubepierre were required to find issues on which they could take 
sides, for the sake of the disputation, as we read in the principia of 
many fourteenth-century theologians. The issue of willing or choosing 


* HUGOLINUS DE UnBE VETERI, Principium III a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, vol. 4, 6.121- 
126: “Contingit dare aliquod bene esse eligibilius ab homine quam suum purum esse. 
Probatur assumptis tribus propositionibus. Prima est: Purum esse hominis est finitae 
eligibilitatis. Hanc ipse posuit in eadem responsione, quinimmo dat probationem, quia 
non esse est finite fugibile et quam eligibile est esse quam fugibile est non esse; igitur." 

85 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Principium III a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, vol. 4, 7.140- 
145: “Contra propositionem praedictam est ratio eius in eadem responsione sic: Ap- 
petitus tam miserorum quam aliorum est de per se et directo propter esse magis quam 
propter bene esse; igitur est magis eligibile. Consequentia evidens. Sed antecedens 
declarat, quoniam inquit: ‘Data linea composita per imaginationem ex esse et bene 
esse, prima portio eius esset esse, cum rerum creatarum prima sit esse, per auctorem 
De causis." 


86 HUGOLINUS DE URBE VETERI, Principium III a.2, ed. ECKERMANN, vol. 4, 7-8.159- 
161: “Contingit dare miserum esse fugibilius quam perdere purum esse. Probatur pri- 
mo ex dictis eius, quia non esse est finitae fugibilitatis et poena infinita, si foret, inquit 
Ipse, esset fugibilior..." 
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death or annihilation thus came to be, for a time, a popular topic in the 
principia and other opportunities for replicationes, with set positions 
to defend. 


On the other hand, it was dangerous to defend unorthodox theses, 
so perhaps the genre allowed bachelors of theology to express their true 
thoughts safely. At the turn of the present millenium, there was a debate 
over whether there was academic freedom at the medieval university, 
whether censorship had any real effect, with Alain Boureau claiming 
that it did not and Luca Bianchi begging to differ." In 2022, it is hard 
not to think that Bianchi was right: academic freedom is in retreat in 
too many ‘enlightened’ places for us to imagine that Jean de Mirecourt 
and Pierre Ceffons were not deeply affected, in one way or another, by 
fear. 


Ceffons constantly claimed that Oxford was safer and more free 
than Paris. From the relative safely of Oxford, Robert Holcot boldly 
imagined a Christian context in which God offered a trade of tempo- 
rary annihilation for salvation — which a die-hard neo-Platonist would 
have to reject, taking her chances with eternal damnation, because 
more existence is better than less existence, no matter what the condi- 
tions. In Paris, Mirecourt too considered a scenario in which one could 
be annihilated and still achieve beatitude. Indeed, Mirecourt can be 
read as supporting euthanasia, but his ‘philosophical’ conception of 
death involves a passage to a future life of delight. Mirecourt supports 
temporary non-existence, either through death or annihilation, on the 
condition that no sin is involved, which seems to rule out suicide. Sin 
put aside, death or annihilation for a time leads to the greatest future 
good, proximity to God. More cautious than Mirecourt, many of whose 
alleged theses were condemned, Ceffons appears less eager to defend 
a radical position on choosing non-existence over a miserable life in a 
theological context. Instead, adopting a persona philosophi, Ceffons 
repeatedly reminds his socius from the Collége de Navarre that what 
does not exist feels no pain, what is truly annihilated suffers no damna- 
tion. In the path to non-existence, the pain of death or annihilation, if 
there were any, would be instantaneous. For some time, then, Ceffons 


87 A. BOUREAU, “La censure dans les universités médiévales (note critique)", in An- 
nales HSS 55.2 (2000), 313-323; L. BIANCHI, “Un Moyen Age sans censure? Réponse 
à Alain Boureau”, in Annales HSS 57.3 (2002), 733-743; A. BOUREAU, “Dialogue avec 
Luca Bianchi", in Annales HSS 57.3 (2002), 745-749. 
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keeps the discussion on a philosophical level, an allegedly hypothetical 
level, with no afterlife, on which choosing death means a simple calcu- 
lation that one’s misery outweighs whatever good there is in existence. 


Yet Ceffons’ caution is thinly disguised, and his famous criticism 
of censorship frequent, open, and sarcastic. Holcot seems not to have 
suffered, Mirecourt became abbot of Royaumont, and even Autre- 
court, whose writings were destroyed, became dean of Metz, one of 
the wealthiest sees in Europe. Ceffons could complain about foreign 
witches censuring Mirecourt, but Ceffons could also write the person 
in charge of the papal condemnation of Autrecourt, the Cistercian theo- 
logian Guillaume Court, the White Cardinal, obsequiously begging the 
cardinal for money to finish the church of the Bernardins in Paris. Car- 
dinal Court condemned articles from Mirecourt’s writings, but he did 
not object to his junior confrére's becoming abbot. Thus the discussion 
of voluntary death in Oxonian replicationes and Parisian principia re- 
mained a conversation in the ivory tower. Of course, when Spiritual 
Franciscans showed up in Avignon seeking an actual voluntary death, 
the same White Cardinal obliged.** 
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88 On Guillaume Court, see R. LÜTZELSCHWAB, "Cardinalis albus: On the Career 
of the Cistercian Monk Guillaume Court (11361)", in Cistercian Studies Quarterly 
45 (2010), 141-167. For his involvement in the affairs of Autrecourt and the Spiritual 
Franciscans, see Z. KALUZA, Nicolas d’Autrécourt. Ami de la vérité (Histoire littéraire 
de la France 42), Paris 1995, 98-105, 115-127, and 207-212, and Ein kurialer Ketzer- 
prozess in Avignon (1354). Die Verurteilung der Franziskanerspiritualen Giovanni di 
Castiglione und Francesco d’Arquata, ed. A. PATSCHOVSKY (Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica Studien und Texte 64), Wiesbaden 2018, for which we used the summary in 
the online review by D. Burr, The Medieval Review, 28 September 2019. For Cef- 
fons, the White Cardinal, and the Bernardins, Michalis Olympios and Chris Schabel 
are currently working on an article. For the relative wealth of Metz, see H. HOBERG, 
Taxae pro communibus servitiis ex libris obligationum ab anno 1295 usque ad annum 
1455 confectis (Studi e testi 144), Citta del Vaticano 1949, 374: in the mid-fourteenth 
century the bishop of Metz was taxed at the 18th highest rate among the over 800 Latin 
bishops and archbishops of Europe and the Latin East. 


ABOUT MOVEMENT AND FREEDOM: 
HENRY OF GHENT ON LIFE IN HIs SUMMA 


SILVIA NEGRI 


1. Questions concerning life: Introduction 


etween the end of 1278 and the beginning of 1279, while in Paris, 

Henry of Ghent compiled two ordinarily debated questions regard- 
ing life, which together constituted Article 27 of his Summa Quaestio- 
num Ordinariarum. The first question concerned “what life is in some- 
thing living" (“Quid sit vita in vivente"), thus preparing the conceptual 
framework for approaching the second question regarding “whether 
life belongs to God" (“Utrum Deo conveniat vita").! To be sure, an- 
swering this last question was the proper goal of Henry's entire treat- 
ment of life, at least on a formal level. Indeed, this treatment belonged, 
according to its author, to a group of articles committed to the inves- 
tigation “of the divine substance itself" (“De ipsa divina substantia in 


! Article 27 of Henry's Summa has not yet received much scholarly consideration. 
Concerning its first quaestio, see R. J. TESKE, “Distinctions in the Metaphysics of Hen- 
ry of Ghent", in R. J. TESKE, Essays on the Philosophy of Henry of Ghent (Marquette 
Studies in Philosophy, 76), Milwaukee 2012, 93-115, esp. 96-104. The connection be- 
tween living, being and being noble in this article is the object of S. NEGRI, “Enrico di 
Gand e la discussione sulla nobiltà dell'essere e del vivere nel tardo Duecento", in La 
nobiltà nel pensiero medievale, a cura di A. PALAZZO, F. BONINI, A. COLLI (Dokimion 
41), Fribourg 2017, 149-171. For the critical edition of this article see HENRICUS DE 
GANDAVO, Summa (Quaestiones ordinariae), art. XXV-xxvil, ed. S. NEGRI (Opera Om- 
nia 26,1), Leuven 2020. As for the quotations from Henry's Summa in this contribu- 
tion, I will refer also to the Renaissance edition by Josse Badius: HENRICUS DE GANDA- 
VO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum, ed. I. Badius, Parisiis 1520, vol. 1, reprint: ed. 
E. M. BUYTAERT, New York-Leuven-Paderborn 1953. As for the English translation of 
this article, see Henry of Ghent $ Summa: The Questions on Gods Unity and Simplicity 
(Articles 25-30), Latin text, introduction, translation by R.J. TESKE (Dallas Medieval 
Texts and Translations 6), Paris 2006. 


A Question of Life and Death. Living and Dying in Medieval Philosophy 
Turnhout, 2022 (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 26) pp. 183-201 
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se")? As a matter of fact, however, while digging into the notion of life 
and its relation to divinity, Henry seized the opportunity to characterize 
free choice as the defining trait of human life. 


As Henry posited it, the question about life in God was already 
part of a codified tradition. A positive reply to the question was quite 
predictable, if not unavoidable. Among the properties and perfections 
of the first principle of the Christian faith, life had also to be accounted 
for: The Holy Scripture had clearly attributed life to God.? Moreover, 
the main theoretical tools with which Henry of Ghent dealt with the 
notion of life and living, both in general and in relation to God, had 
already been utilized by some of the theologian’s predecessors. Henry 
made use of a vocabulary, a conceptuality, and a methodology which 
had already been employed by Thomas Aquinas in his Summa contra 
Gentiles, and even more specifically in his Summa theologiae. Further- 
more, Henry echoed motives present in the treatment of life found in 
the Summa attributed to Alexander of Hales.‘ 


? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, ed. BADIUS, fol. 103r. In his prologue to Article 
21, Henry drew the plan for the parts of the Summa which had to deal with “quae (...) 
et qualia (...) de Deo et de rebus divinis (...) sunt sentienda". As to the investigation 
about God's living, Henry stated further on: “Et quia esse secundum Avicennam est 
primus conceptus in re et vivere est quidam modus esse, vivere enim viventibus est 
esse, ut dicitur in secondo De Anima, ideo circa primum adhuc duo quaeruntur, pri- 
mum de esse Dei, secundum de vivere Dei”. For the English translation, see Henry 
of Ghents Summa: The Questions on God Existence and Essence (Articles 21-24), 
translation by J. DECORTE and R. J. TESKE, Latin text, introduction and notes by R. J. 
TESKE (Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations 5), Paris-Leuven-Dudley, MA 2005, 
39: “And because, according to Avicenna, being is the first concept in a thing, and 
living is a certain way of being, since “to live is to be for living things", as is said in the 
second Book On the Soul, another two questions are asked concerning the former: first, 
about God's being and, second, about God's living". On the parts of Henry's Summa, 
both from a textual and a codicological perspective, see G. A. WILSON, “The Parts of 
Henry of Ghent's Quaestiones Ordinariae (Summa)", in Contemplation and Philoso- 
phy: Scholastic and Mystical Modes of Medieval Philosophical Thought. A Tribute to 
Kent Emery, Jr., ed. R. H. PicH and A. SPEER (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters 125), Leiden-Boston 2018, 293-315. 

? See e.g. Dt. 32, 40, which is quoted by Henry of Ghent in HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, 
Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 137, 15-16. 

^ L.B. Geiger devoted a study to Pseudo-Alexander of Hales on life: L. B. GEIGER, 
“Le traité de la vie de la Summa Fratris Alexandri. Contribution à l'histoire de la 


métaphysique de la vie au XIIF siècle”, in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume, on 
the Occasion of his Seventy-Fifth Birthday, vol. 1, Jerusalem 1965, 311-334. 
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The pseudo-Summa Alexandrina had dedicated a considerable 
number of questions to the topic of life — the general queries being: 
What is life? Where does life come from? To whom does it properly 
belong? — in its fourth section, devoted to the human being (Inquisitio 
quarta, De homine) and, more particularly, to the human compound 
of body and soul (Tractatus III: De coniuncto humano) according to 
its capacity for being affected (q. I: De passibilitate naturae)? The 
anthropological discourse in this case encompassed the theological one 
also on a structural level. God figured in the investigation as the source 
of life in the human compound of body and soul, and as that nature 
to which life pertains in a more proper sense than to the human being 
itself. In contrast, Thomas Aquinas and Henry after him dealt with life 
in their own systematic treatments of God's properties. Nonetheless, 
Thomas Aquinas’ and Henry of Ghent's discourses about life in this 
very theological setting share with the pseudo-Alexandrian example 
both a broader interest in characterizing life in all kinds of beings and 
a rather philosophical register to the extent that they were defined and 
shaped by Aristotelian, pseudo-Aristotelian, and Neoplatonic jargon. 
Aristotle's De anima, the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and, especially in the case of Henry of Ghent, the pseu- 
do-Dionysius and the Liber de causis provided these authors with the 
conceptual criteria for comprehending life with respect to entities — 
from plants to God, passing through animals, human beings, and angels 
— which, metaphysically speaking, belong to different levels of reality, 
but may thus be said to be truly living.* 


There is no doubt that in formulating his solution to the second 
question raised in Article 27, concerning “whether life belongs to 
God", Henry of Ghent had the text of Aquinas’ Summa theologiae, la 
q. 18 at his disposal. Henry did not quote it explicitly. Nevertheless, he 


$ PSEUDO-ALEXANDER HALENSIS, Summa theologica, inq. IV tr. III q. 1 tit. 1, studio 
et cura PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae (Opera omnia 2), Ad Claras Aquas 1928, 631: 
*(...) De passibilitate quaeruntur plura (...) sexto, si per animae separationem" and tit. 
2, 645: “De passibilitate per animae separationem". Dist. I, De vita: “Ultimo quaeritur 
si fuit passibilis per animae separationem, hoc est si fuit mortalis vel immortalis. Sed 
quia, ut dicit Philosophus, rectum recto cognoscimus et obliquum et privationes per 
habitus, prius inquirendum est de vita et post de vitae privatione, id est de mortalitate 
sive mortis passibilitate". 

* As to Henry’s sources in his treatment of life, see “Enrico di Gand e la discussione 
sulla nobiltà". 
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followed Thomas’ argumentative pattern quite closely, on the one side; 
on the other side, he made occasional departures, modifying some cen- 
tral aspects of the arguments themselves, as I shall try to show. Since 
Henry of Ghent dealt with the question of life in God according to an 
academic episteme which had already been forged, the peculiarities 
of his treatment are to be found not so much in its general tone or 
scope, nor in the argumentative techniques he employed. Rather, they 
can be detected both in some digressions he made while answering his 
questions, as well as in some theoretical presuppositions he had when 
writing about life in God — which in turn affected his treatment on a 
macro, i.e. structural, level and on the micro level of the argumentation, 
as well. 


As to the first point, I would just mention that within the two ques- 
tions dedicated to life’ are nested a digression about the meaning of the 
intentional distinction — a piece of doctrine on which Henry insisted 
from the very beginning of his career as a theologian — with its appli- 
cation to the discourse about life, along with a small treatise on being, 
living, and dying in Christ.’ In the latter, Henry explicitly seized the 
opportunity to better express what he had said in Quodlibet III and po- 
sitioned himself in a debate which was highly topical at the University 
of Paris.? 


? [n the two questions of Article 27 of the Summa, Henry addressed four main points: 
1) “which beings and what sort of beings are said to be living”; 2) “what is to live”; 3) 
“how life is related to living"; and 4) “how life and living relate according to degree 
and order with regard to diverse things", this last aspect coinciding, as intended by the 
author, with the second ofthe aforementioned questions, “whether life belongs to God". 

* HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 277 q. 1, ed. NEGRI, 120-126. Concerning Hen- 
ry's intentional distinction in Article 27, see TESKE, “Distinctions in the Metaphysics”. 

? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 128-134. On the meta- 
physical and theological academic debates (13th century) about Jesus’ incarnation, his 
living and dying, see A. M. LANDGRAF, “Das Problem *Utrum Christus fuerit homo in 
triduo mortis”, in Mélanges Auguste Pelzer. Etudes d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale 
de la Scolastique médiévale offertes à Monseigneur Auguste Pelzer à l'occasion de 
son soixante-dixiéme anniversaire (Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 
Louvain 3/26), Louvain 1947 and, more recently, S. F. BROWN, “Thomas Aquinas and 
His Contemporaries on the Unique Existence in Christ", in Christ among the Medieval 
Dominicans. Representations of Christ in the Texts and Images of the Order of Preach- 
ers, ed. K. EMERY, JR., J. P. WAWRYKOW (Notre Dame conferences in medieval studies 
7), Notre Dame 1998, 220-237; R. Cnoss, The Metaphysics of the Incarnation. Thomas 
Aquinas to Duns Scotus, Oxford 2003; C. KONIG-PRALONG, “Corps, cadavre, matiére. 
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As to the second point — i.e. Henry’s distinctive theoretical assump- 
tions — Henry of Ghent’s specific psychological and ethical views im- 
bued and shaped the way he conceived of and addressed the philosoph- 
ic-theological problem of divine life. More specifically, when he wrote 
about life in God, Henry was occupied with a doctrinal knot which was 
controversial from both a philosophical and political perspective. This 
knot was the definition of the role, powers, and limitations of (human) 
volition, especially in relation to the intellectual sphere. As I will try to 
argue in my paper, Henry’s treatment of the second of the two questions 
on life, i.e. “whether life belongs to God", should be read in relation to 
the voluntarist stances Henry developed in some further texts which he 
prepared around the time of the composition of Article 27 of the Summa. 
A comparison with Aquinas’ treatment of life in Summa theologiae, Ia, 
q. 18, as well as a broader contextualization of Henry’s Article 27, will 
help me show what was at stake when Henry wrote about life. 


2. Levels of life: the doctrine in Henry’s Summa 


The key notion of Henry of Ghent’s comprehensive assessments of life 
and living is, exactly as had been the case for Thomas Aquinas, that 
of movement and, more specifically, of self-movement. Life manifests 
itself as self-movement. To live is therefore the act of a living thing 
moving by itself and through itself. By embracing a phenomenological 
point of view, Henry opened his treatment by arguing that: 

It must be known that we perceive in something the act of life, which 

is to live, and we judge that life is present in it, because we perceive 

it in a motion or operation through itself, from itself, and in itself.'° 


Independent movement is the manifestation of life and of living in the 
sense of action. Indeed, taken in its most general meaning, to move 
means to act; hence, living means acting. Passing from the phenome- 
nological to the logic-ontological level, Henry stated that living is the 
very first act of being and expresses a perfection of being: 


Autour de Gilles de Rome, Henri de Gand et Dietrich de Freiberg", in Quaestio 7 
(2007), 339-359. 

10 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 1, ed. NEGRI, 112, 53-55: “Circa pri- 
mum istorum sciendum quod in aliquo percipimus actum vitae, qui est vivere, et ei 
iudicamus vitam inesse, quia percipimus in eo motum sive operationem per seipsum et 
ex se ipso et in se ipso"; Eng. transl. by TESKE, 139. 
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To live is present in a thing as first act, which is to act, and since that 
is nothing other than being itself, the saying of the Philosopher fol- 
lows, that ‘to live in living beings is nothing other than their being’, 
not because living is synonymous with being and, therefore, the same 
in reality and in concept — for then every being would be said to live 
— but because to live expresses a certain determinate manner of being, 
namely, from the point of view of a perfection greater than what the 
concept of being without qualification implies, and this holds both in 
God and in creatures." 


The philosophical tradition to which Henry of Ghent explicitly re- 
ferred throughout the whole of Article 27 had taught him to understand 
movement as the intrinsic and essential capacity for independent ac- 
tion, and hence to combine a physical and a metaphysical perspective 
on movement, so that the same term could describe what plants do, 
which “move themselves from an interior principle by the attraction 
of food, by nourishment, growth, and diminishment”,’? and what God 
does, who moves himself “without any change of himself".? 


To be sure, in order to ascribe life to the entire range of beings, 
from plants to God, Henry undertook another step in the second ques- 
tion regarding “whether life belongs to God”. He assumed a gradual- 
ness in the perfection of life and living, according to which all living 
beings are ordered hierarchically: 


Since in accord with what has been determined, living things are said 
to live because they are in such a manner of being that they have the 
power of doing something in themselves and from themselves, it must 
be said that, to the extent that this belongs to something more perfect- 
ly, it lives more perfectly, and more perfect life is present in it.'* 


! HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 1, ed. NEGRI, 113, 98-114, 104: "Restat 
ergo quod vivere sit in re ut actus primus qui est agere. Et cum ille non est nisi ipsum 
esse, sequitur dictum Philosophi, quod ‘vivere in viventibus non sit nisi ipsum eorum 
esse’, non quod vivere sit synonymon cum esse, et omnino idem re et ratione, tunc 
enim omne ens diceretur vivere. Sed vivere dicit quemdam determinatum modum es- 
sendi sub ratione scilicet maioris perfectionis quam importat ratio essendi simpliciter, 
et hoc tam in Deo quam in creaturis"; Eng. transl. by TESKE, 140. 

? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 138, 45-47; Eng. transl. 
by TESKE, 171. 


5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 143, 140; Eng. transl. by 
TESKE, 175. 

^ HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 137, 18-22: “(...) cum 
secundum iam determinata vivere dicantur viventia ex eo quod sunt in tali esse quod 
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On the scale of perfection of living beings, plants occupy the lowest 
grade, whereas God “must be said to live with the highest degree of 
life (...) from which all other life comes”. Of course, Henry did not 
limit himself to formally enouncing the perfection argument with re- 
gard to life and living. He also furnished a substantial explanation for 
this understanding by relying on the definition of life he had already 
introduced. As life is expressed by non-dependent moving, the inde- 
pendence from a mover — either as an external agent and/or as an exter- 
nal, natural final cause — plays for him a central role in describing what 
lives, and to which degree: 

But something has the power of acting and operating from itself and 

in itself more perfectly to the extent that it has a power of acting less 


dependent upon something else as upon a first mover that moves, 
either as an end of the motion or as something impelling motion.'® 


Henry depicted the hierarchy of living beings in terms of their freedom 
of movement. Plants are posited at the bottom of this scale because, 
even if they have the capacity of moving themselves towards an end, 
they do not apprehend that end and can, therefore, neither choose nor 
reject it; they are not free, as they do not escape impelling inclination. 
Above plants there are animals, which have the capacity to move ac- 
cording to an end they perceive, and hence have the power to either 
pursue or refuse this target. More particularly, animals are more or 
less perfect according to the way in which they perceive their object." 
However, even if they sense the object they move towards, they are 
still moved by natural impulses and instincts, such as appetite and fear, 
and are therefore not free in their self-movement.'* Human beings, by 


habeant vim agendi aliquid in se ipsa et ex se ipsis, quanto igitur hoc perfectius alicui 
convenit, tanto perfectius dicendum est vivere et perfectior vita ei inesse"; Eng. transl. 
by TESKE, 169. 

5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 141, 112-113; Eng. transl. 
by TESKE, 175. 

16 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 137, 22-25: “Tanto autem 
perfectius habet vim agendi et operandi ex se ipso et in se ipso, quanto vim agendi 
habet minus dependentem ab alio, tamquam a movente primo qui movet aut sicut finis 
motus aut sicut impellens in motum"; Eng. transl. by TESKE, 169. 

17 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 139, 59-61; Eng. transl. 
by TESKE, 171: *For they move themselves more perfectly and have a higher degree of 
life to the extent they have more perfect sensation". 

15 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 139, 76-140, 78; Eng. 
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contrast, rank higher on this scale of living things as those entities pos- 
sessed of free movement towards a rationally apprehended object: 
But in man there is still a higher and more perfect degree of life, 


because he has a principle of moving himself by himself without any 
impulse of an agent and of a natural form, but freely from the sole 


apprehension of reason and intellect that determinate the end.” 


Human beings rationally cognize the object towards which they move, 
andin this very movement they are not obliged by any impelling instinct 
or nature. Since the principle of their movement lies in themselves, 
they move freely. They possess free choice (liberum arbitrium) after 
rational apprehension.” Nevertheless, Henry went on to argue, human 
beings still have something external to and different from them — their 
intended object — “which moves the intelligence under the notion of the 
true and to which the appetite is moved under the notion ofthe good"?! 
In this sense, they are inferior to purely intellectual entities, which im- 
mediately apprehend their goal, as their goal lies within themselves. 
Angels are indeed more perfectly living than human beings, although 
even angels are not completely independent in their movement, as their 
knowledge of themselves and their willing act still requires a shift from 
potentiality to actualization: 
And for this reason all beings that have free choice (liberum arbitri- 
um) have a degree of life that surpasses the brute animals, but intel- 
lectual beings have a degree of life that surpasses the life of rational 
beings. In the latter, although after apprehension, the first that moves 
of itself and through itself without any impulse belongs to the free 
choice (choice S.N.) (sit liberi arbitrii), it nevertheless does not move 
without the apprehension of something other than it, which moves the 
intelligence under the notion of the true and to which the appetite is 
moved under the notion of the good. And in that way, a created ratio- 
nal or intellectual nature, however elevated it may be, does not have 


transl. by TESKE, 173: “In them there is a higher degree of life, but an imperfect degree 
because after apprehension they are not moved away from an object or toward an ob- 
ject freely, but by a certain drive and impulse of nature". 

19 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 140, 80-83: “In homine 
autem est adhuc superior et perfectior gradus vitae, quia habet principium movendi se 
a se ipso absque omni impulsu agentis et formae naturalis, sed libere ex sola apprehen- 
sione rationis et intellectus determinantis finem"; Eng. transl. by TESKE, 173. 

? See quotation below, fn. 22. 

?! HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 140, 91-93; Eng. transl. 
by TESKE, 173. 
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in itself a principle of moving itself, entirely without any impulse 
from something or toward something that is outside of it.” 


At the peak of the scale, as expected, God possesses life in an emi- 
nent way, as he has complete and unconditioned “freedom of moving 
itself from itself and through itself’, precisely because “he does not 
understand through the form of something true other than that which 
he himself is and does not will another good than he himself is".? The 
perfection argument for ascribing life to God is implemented by Henry 
with the per-se-movement argument, according to which any sort of 
dependent movement, which is ascribed here to the creatural realm, 
requires the existence of absolutely independent movement, which can 
be found in nothing but God: 


In fact, since everything that is moved by another or through another 
must be reduced to something that is moved entirely from itself and 
through itself, according to the art of the Philosopher in book eight of 
the Physics, for this reason it is necessary to posit, above all the life 
of nature that is not moved unless it is somehow naturally impelled 
either by something else or to something else, a higher life in some 
nature, to which the freedom of moving itself from itself and through 
itself (libertas movendi se ex se et per se) belongs absolutely, without 
any help of any other nature. And only the life of God is of this sort." 


? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa, art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 140, 87-96: “Et ideo licet 
omnia liberum arbitrium habentia gradum vitae habent eminentem super bruta anima- 
lia, intellectualia tamen habent gradum vitae eminentem super vitam rationalium, in 
quibus licet post apprehensionem primum movens ex se et per se sine omni alio im- 
pulsu sit liberi arbitrii, ipsum tamen non movet sine apprehensione alterius a se, quod 
movet intelligentiam sub ratione veri et ad quod movetur appetitus sub ratione boni. Et 
sic absolute absque omni impulsu ab eo vel in illud quod est extra se non habet in se 
principium movendi se aliqua natura rationalis aut intellectualis creata, quantumcum- 
que fuerit elevata"; Eng. transl. by TESKE, 173. 


23 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 141, 105-109: “(...) 
necesse est ponere vitam superiorem in natura aliqua, cuius est omnino libertas moven- 
di se ex se et per se absque adminiculo omni cuiuscumque alterius naturae, cuiusmodi 
non est nisi vita Dei, qui non intelligit per formam alicuius veri aliam quam sit illa quae 
ipse est, neque vult aliud bonum quam quod ipse est"; Engl. transl. by TESKE, 173-175. 

24 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 141: “Immo cum omne 
quod movetur ab alio aut per aliud necesse est reduci ad aliquid quod movetur ex se et 
per se omnino, secundum artem Philosophi in VIII? Physic ae, ideo super omnem 
vitam naturae quae non movetur nisi quodammodo vel ab alio vel ad aliud naturaliter 
impulsa necesse est ponere vitam superiorem in natura aliqua, cuius est omnino liber- 
tas movendi se ex se et per se absque adminiculo omni cuiuscumque alterius naturae, 
cuiusmodi non est nisi vita Dei"; Engl. transl. by TESKE, 173-175. 
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As the principal of his own movement, God does not have any sort of 
external mover: he does not even have an external goal towards which 
he should tend. Hence, as Henry insists, he is absolutely free in his 
operating.” One should notice that in his later works, especially in the 
Quodlibetal questions disputed from 1286 onwards, Henry of Ghent 
will steadfastly defend the idea that human will is a self-moving poten- 
cy — something which other theology masters, such as Godfrey of Fon- 
taines, firmly rejected.” More specifically, Henry claimed the capacity 
of the will of self-motion, and thus of self-determination, precisely in 
order to show the supremacy of the will over the intellect.” Here, in his 
Summa, driven by philosophical-theological motives, Henry suggested 
a limitation of human free movement with respect to that of God, but 
nevertheless qualified the former as self-movement in the sense that it 
is not impelled by anything. 


3. Looking back at life in Thomas Aquinas' 
Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 


Any explicit reference to free choice or freedom was absent from 
Thomas’ answer in the 3rd article of question 18 of his Summa theo- 


?5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 141, 109-113: “Qui quia 
ipse est principium, non dico habet principium, quod movet se libere omnino absque 
omni impulsu alterius ex se et per se, large accipiendo motum pro omni actione aut 
operatione, ipse debet dici vivere summo gradu vitae, a qua est omnis alia vita (...)"; 
Engl. transl. by TESKE, 175. 


?$ See e.g. R.J. TESKE, “Henry of Ghent's Rejection of the Principle: ‘Omne quod 
movetur ab alio movetur", in Henry of Ghent. Proceedings of the international collo- 
quium on the occasion of the 700th anniversary of his death (1293), ed. W. V ANHAMEL, 
Leuven 1996, 279-308 (Repr. in R.J. TESKE, Essays on the Philosophy of Henry of 
Ghent [Marquette Studies in Philosophy, 76], Milwaukee 2012, 9-40); M. LEONE, Fi- 
losofia e teologia della vita activa. La sfera dell'agire pratico in Enrico di Gand (Bib- 
lioteca filosofica di Quaestio 20), Bari 2014, esp. 40-103; M. LEONE, “Utrum voluntas 
moveat se ipsam. Goffredo di Fontaines e l'automovimento della volontà", in Libertà 
e determinismo. Riflessioni medievali, a cura di M. LEONE, L. VALENTE (Flumen sa- 
pientiae. Studi sul pensiero medievale 4), Canterano 2017, 259-307 and M. LEONE, 
“Propter vehementiam passionis: la debolezza acratica in Goffredo di Fontaines", in 
La volontarietà dell'azione tra Antichità e Medioevo, a cura di F. DE LUISE, I. ZAVATTE- 
RO (Studi e Ricerche 22), Trento 2019, 505-537. 


27 See LEONE, “Utrum voluntas moveat se ipsam", 268-269. 
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logiae (Ia) concerning “whether life is properly attributed to God" ?* 
Otherwise, as I have already suggested, Thomas' answer showed the 
same formal pattern Henry would later propose: after having assumed 
that life is to be found in living beings with different degrees of per- 
fection, depending on their particular power of independently oper- 
ating or moving, God was said to be the most perfect living thing.” 
Thomas' argument concerning life in plants and animals anticipated 
that of Henry, with no substantial divergences: plants *move them- 
selves according to their inherent nature, with regard only to execut- 
ing the movements of growth and decay”, whereas in animals “the 
principle of movement is not a naturally implanted form; but one 
received through sense. Hence the more perfect is their sense, the 
more perfect is their power of self-movement”.*! It is in relation to 
the matter of life in human beings and higher entities, however, that 
some variations may be detected. First, Thomas had not distinguished 
between human beings and angels according to their perfection of 
life. Second, Thomas had described the superiority of life in human 
beings by specifically referring to the perfection of their intellectual 
power rather than to their capacity for free choice, as Henry would 
later do. According to Thomas, human beings move more perfectly 


28 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 (Opera omnia 4), Romae 
1888, 225-230. As to Article 3 “Utrum Deo conveniat vita”, see 227-229. The English 
translation is taken from ST. THOMAS Aquinas, The Summa theologica, transl. by FA- 
THERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, Part 1, London 1920. 


2 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 art. 3, 227: “Respondeo dicendum 
quod vita maxime proprie in Deo est. Ad cuius evidentiam, considerandum est quod, 
cum vivere dicantur aliqua secundum quod operantur ex seipsis, et non quasi ab aliis 
mota; quanto perfectius competit hoc alicui, tanto perfectius in eo invenitur vita"; Eng. 
transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 254: “I answer that, life is 
in the highest degree properly in God. In proof of which it must be considered that 
since a thing is said to live in so far as it operates of itself and not as moved by another, 
the more perfectly this power is found in anything, the more perfect is the life of that 
thing". 

30 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 art. 3, 228: “(...) plantae, quae 
secundum formam inditam eis a natura, movent seipsas secundum augmentum et dec- 
rementum”; Eng. transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 254. 


3! THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 art. 3, 228: “Et huiusmodi sunt 
animalia, quorum motus principium est forma non a natura indita, sed per sensum ac- 
cepta. Unde quanto perfectiorem sensum habent, tanto perfectius movent seipsa"; Eng. 
transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 254. 
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than animals because they intellectually apprehend the end of their 
movement and rationally dispose their sensory powers and organs in 
order to reach it: 


Hence a more perfect degree of life is that of intelligible beings; for 
their power of self-movement is more perfect. This is shown by the 
fact that in one and the same man the intellectual faculty moves the 
sensitive powers; and these by their command move the organs of 
movement.? 


Thomas was professing the autonomy of human movement — except in 
some special cases, as when men are confronted with the first princi- 
ples or with the highest good? — according to the form and purpose of 
it: intellectual entities determine for themselves the manner in which 
and the end towards which they act. They are, therefore, not impelled 
by natural instinct in the determination of their goal. Henry conceded 
this. Nevertheless, Thomas went further, in the context of the question 
of God's life, in stressing the central role of the cognitive faculty by 
describing it as the principle of movement of all the other faculties.** 
Henry of Ghent, by contrast, made reference to the free choice “after 


32 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 art. 3, 228: “Unde perfectior 
modus vivendi est eorum quae habent intellectum: haec enim perfectius movent 
seipsa. Et huius est signum, quod in uno et eodem homine virtus intellectiva movet 
potentias sensitivas; et potentiae sensitivae per suum imperium movent organa, quae 
exequuntur motum"; Eng. transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 
255. 


33 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ta q. 18 art. 3, 228: “Sed quamvis intellec- 
tus noster ad aliqua se agat, tamen aliqua sunt ei praestituta a natura; sicut sunt prima 
principia, circa quae non potest aliter se habere, et ultimus finis, quem non potest non 
velle. Unde, licet quantum ad aliquid moveat se, tamen oportet quod quantum ad ali- 
qua ab alio moveatur"; Eng. transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 
255: “But although our intellect moves itself to some things, yet others are supplied by 
nature, as are first principles, which it cannot doubt; and the last end, which it cannot 
but will. Hence, although with respect to some things it moves itself, yet with regard to 
other things it must be moved by another". 

34 For a broader picture of Thomas Aquinas’ complex conception of the relation- 
ship of intellect and will and of human action, see — according to a rather systematic 
approach — E. STUMP, Aquinas (Arguments of the Philosophers), London-New York 
2005, 277-306. Among the numerous studies on Aquinas' theories of the will compared 
to the intellect, see P. EARDLEY, “Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome on the will”, in 
The Review of Metaphysics 56 (2003), 835-862, who also explores the different inter- 
pretations scholars have given of Aquinas' (moderate intellectualist or rather moderate 
voluntarist?) position(s), esp. 836-838. 
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apprehension” in his description of the process of self-movement as a 
manifestation of freedom.” 


Thomas’ argument ended by affirming, exactly as Henry later 
would, the superiority of the divine life. This was deduced in Thom- 
as’ text, in contrast to Henry’s later treatment, from the coincidence 
of God with his own intellection: God is the only entity who entirely 
determines himself by himself, because he is the object of his own 
understanding: 

Wherefore that being whose act of understanding is its very nature, 

and which, in what it naturally possesses, is not determined by anoth- 

er, must have life in the most perfect degree. Such is God; and hence 

in Him principally is life.*° 
In one of his replies to the counterarguments, Thomas made his point about 
God even clearer: “As God is His own very existence and understanding, 
so is He His own life”. Indeed, Aquinas dealt with life as an attribute 
of God after having treated the question of God's knowledge. Henry of 
Ghent, on the other hand, placed the treatment of the subject of life after 
some articles dealing with God's being and before the section dedicated 
to God's attributes (among which his scientia is discussed), thus explicitly 
suggesting that life must be understood not so much as one divine attribute 
among others, but rather as the noble expression of God's being.?? 


55 See also following passage concerning angels, HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa 
art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 140, 96-141, 100: “Etsi enim angelus seipsum intelligit, habet 
tamen respectu sui ipsius rationem impellentis et educentis intelligens de potentia in 
actum. Et ideo non habet in se supremum gradum vitae, quia nec omnino liberum prin- 
cipium movendi se ex se absque omni forma exterius quae impellit cognitivam aut ad 
quam se impellit affectiva"; Engl. transl. by TESKE, 173. 

36 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q. 18 art. 3, 228: "Illud igitur cuius sua 
natura est ipsum eius intelligere, et cui id quod naturaliter habet, non determinatur ab 
alio, hoc est quod obtinet summum gradum vitae. Tale autem est Deus. Unde in Deo 
maxime est vita". Eng. transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 255. 
Thomas’ answer to the question “Utrum Deo conveniat vita” ends with a reference 
to Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book 12, ibid.: *Unde Philosophus in XII Metaphysicae, 
ostenso quod Deus sit intelligens, concludit quod habeat vitam perfectissimam et sem- 
piternam: quia intellectus eius est perfectissimus, et semper in actu." 

37 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae q. 18 art. 3, 228: “Ad secundum dicendum 
quod, sicut Deus est ipsum suum esse et suum intelligere, ita est suum vivere"; Eng. 
transl. by FATHERS OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE, 256. 

38 On Henry's notion of living as a perfection of being, see NEGRI, “Enrico di Gand 
e la discussione sulla nobiltà dell'essere". 
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4. Intellect and will: the context 


The exemplar of Henry of Ghent’s Summa was officially published at the 
University of Paris towards the end of the scholar's life, around 1290.% 
However, it is highly probable that Henry disseminated some sections of 
his work, which he gradually compiled and revised, before the publica- 
tion of this exemplar. Articles 1-26 circulated most probably as a codi- 
cological and textual unity around 1278/the beginning of 1279, whereas 
Articles 27-53 had been made available by Henry to the academic com- 
munity by the year 1282." Material and intertextual evidence allows us 
to situate with high probability the composition of Article 27, on the sub- 
ject of life, between 1278 and 1279, after the publication of the exemplar 
of Henry's Quodlibet III (disputed at Lent 1278) and shortly before his 
Quodlibet IV (disputed during Advent 1279) was published.” 


It is less plausible that by rephrasing Aquinas in the Summa for 
showing the presence of life in God, Henry meant to directly criticize 
Thomas' position there. By the time of the preparation of Henry's 
treatment of life, q. 18 of the first part of Aquinas’ Summa theologiae 
(written between 1265 and 1267)? was more than ten years old. It is 
thus reasonable to assume that Henry used Aquinas' article as a general 
model, but felt compelled to rephrase some central knots of the argu- 
ments because of his own theoretical assumptions and because they 
touched upon some very sensitive nerves: as scholars have highlighted, 
the already vexing question about the role, specifics, and relationship 
of intellect and will exploded with the condemnations of 1277 and the 
affair of Giles of Rome. Notably, Henry of Ghent was directly involved 
in those events and maintained what historiography has called a ‘vol- 
untarist’ position.? 


3° See my introduction in HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa (Quaestiones ordinariae), 
art. XXV-XXVII, ed. NEGRI, CXXVI ff. 

? See ibid. 

^! Ibid., XXXI. For the chronology of Henry of Ghent's works, see J. GOMEZ CAF- 
FARENA, "Cronología de la ‘Suma’ de Enrique de Gante por rélación a sus ‘Quodlibet- 
os’”, in Gregorianum 38 (1957), 116-133 and G. A. WILSON, “Henry of Ghent's writ- 
ten legacy”, in A Companion to Henry of Ghent, ed. G. A. WILSON (Brill’s Companions 
to the Christian Tradition 23), Leiden-Boston 2010, 3-24. 

? See P. Porro, Tommaso d'Aquino: un profilo storico-filosofico (Frecce 136), 
Roma 2012, 267. 

8 See R. WIELOCKX, “Henry of Ghent and the Events of 1277", in A Companion to 
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With regard to his early works — indeed, already in his very first 
Quodlibet (1276) — Henry had dedicated considerable attention to 
questions related to the appetitive faculty. Scholars have pointed out 
that he positioned himself early on as a voluntarist — although without 
the radicalism of, for example, Walter of Brugge, who denied reason 
any role in the process of volition.“ Henry decisively maintained the 
ontological superiority of the will when compared to the intellect. 
He admitted that some kind of intellection must necessarily precede, 
at least from a chronological point of view, the activity of the will.* 
In this sense, he maintained that the intellect provides the will with the 
object of volition. Still, the will determines itself by itself and can also 
move against reason." The activity of the intellect works as a necessary 
condition, but not as a necessitating cause, with respect to the activity 
of the will. Some time later, in Quodlibet III, q. 17, Henry confronted 
the question of whether human beings possess free will. On that occa- 
sion, he distinguished between the freedom of will in the making of its 
act, i.e. in the absence of external coercive factors, and the freedom of 
will with relation to its object, i.e. as free choice — which also entails 
the possibility of choosing evil.? It is precisely in the first sense, Henry 


Henry of Ghent, 25-57, here esp. 38-41. 

# See, for example, G. ALLINEY "Introduzione", in // nodo nel giunco. Le questioni 
sulla libertà di Enrico di Gand, ed. G. ALLINEY (Biblioteca filosofica di Quaestio 1), 
Bari 2009, 7-116, esp. 31ff. 

5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet I q. 14, ed. R. MACKEN (Opera omnia 5), Leu- 
ven-Leiden 1979, 84, 27-30. 

^* HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet I q. 15, ed. MACKEN, 93, 58-61. 

47 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet I q. 16, ed. MACKEN, 104, 34-39: “Est igitur 
sciendum quod ad actum electionis concurrit, ex parte intellectus scilicet, duo eligibil- 
ia proponere, ex parte voluntatis, alterum alteri praeferre, e si virtuosa sit illa electio, 
illus preferre libere quod per consilium rationis iudicatum est esse melius. Non autem 
quod simpliciter oporteat illud praeferre, quod tamen illi dicunt". Human will, because 
of its shortcomings, can therefore choose an evil by somehow considering it as being 
good, even when it is confronted by both possible objects; see HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, 
Quodlibet I q. 16, ed. MACKEN, 110, 44-51. 

48 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet I q. 16, ed. MACKEN, 108, 7-9. On Quodlibet I 
16, see T. HOFFMANN, “Henry of Ghent’s Voluntarist Account of Weakness of Will", in 
Weakness of Will from Plato to Present, ed. T. HOFFMANN (Studies in Philosophy and 
the History of Philosophy, 49), Washington D.C. 2008, 115-137. 

^? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet III q. 17, in HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibe- 
ta, ed. I. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, Parisiis 1518 (repr. Louvain 1961), vol. 1, fol. 78vG; see 
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stated, that God and angels are free, whereas free choice pertains to 
human beings, also as a sign of their constitutive weakness: human will 
can deviate from what it should tend towards. In 1279, during Advent, 
in the frame of his Quodlibet IV, Henry disputed a question, the 22nd, 
on the collocation of moral virtues. In this context, he distinguished 
between different aspects of the will: as a natural faculty, it is naturally 
inclined towards good in general; as a deliberative faculty it depends, 
in its act, on the judgement of reason; but as the faculty of free choice, 
liberum arbitrium, it is not compelled in its movement even by the 
deliberation of reason.? Scholars have pointed at the fact that, albeit 
with some lexical and theoretical uncertainties — for example in the 
employment of libertas and liberum arbitrium, or in the precise defini- 
tion of the role of intellectual apprehension in the act of willing — these 
earliest efforts by Henry entailed in nuce the main traits of his more 
mature psychology of the willing act: the refutation of a direct efficient 
causality of reason upon will, the understanding of will as a self-mov- 
ing power?! Certainly, when he reworked Aquinas’ suggestions in the 
context of the definition of life, in Article 27 — after having published 
Quodlibet III and before publishing Quodlibet IV — Henry of Ghent 
was developing his ethical psychology, which was based upon a specif- 
ic representation of freedom as freedom of the will. 


To be precise, in the context of the treatment on life of Article 27, 
Henry did not explicitly linger on the definition of the reciprocal role 
of intellect and will; neither did he define will in the articulate manner 
seen, for example, in Quodlibet IV. Still, he was clear enough in con- 
necting the idea of autonomous movement, which characterizes differ- 
ent levels of living beings, with that of free choice (liberum arbitrium) 
as far as human beings are concerned. 


Interestingly, a parallelism between the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties had been affirmed by Henry quite strongly in a passage of his 
answer to question 2, which belonged to the text in a stage of its word- 
ing prior to the final, official version. The passage is thus absent from 
all the manuscripts of the Summa, except for the copy which belonged 


ALLINEY, “Introduzione”, 38-42. 


50 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet IV q. 22, ed. G. A. WILSON, G. J. ETZKORN (Op- 
era omnia 8), Leuven 2011, 357-358. 182-188. See ALLINEY, "Introduzione", 43. 


5! See e. g. ALLINEY "Introduzione". 
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to Godfrey of Fontaines, i.e. manuscript Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
ms. lat. 15355. This manuscript, copied in Paris, is invaluable for trac- 
ing back some of Henry's revisions of his own work, as it entails both 
Henry's text before he corrected it for publication and at least some 
of the corrections he made.” The 14-line passage in question appears, 
in Godfrey's manuscript, within the argument about self-movement in 
intellectual beings and 1s marginally marked in Godfrey's hand with a 
*va...cat", i.e. with the indication that the passage should be excised 
from the text. The paragraph stresses the natural inclination of both 
intellect and will towards, respectively, the first intelligible principles 
and the ultimate good, from which neither can escape. This doctrine, 
which was widely spread among medieval authors, had been held also 
by Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Ia q. 18 for showing the gap between 
human and God's life.? Henry's deleted passage also maintains, how- 
ever, the freedom of disagreement of the intellect (potest libere dissen- 
tire intellectus) and the possibility for the will to recoiling in relation to 
objects other than the first truth and the first good: 
Therefore, also, intellect and will are bounded by nature to the first 


principles of the good and the true. As the intellect is bounded to the 
first intelligible principles, to which he cannot but agree, and especial- 


? On the history and constitution of manuscript PARIS, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. 
lat. 15355, which has been labelled as ‘manuscript A’ in Henry of Ghent’s critical edi- 
tions, see A. AIELLO and R. WiELOCKX, Goffredo di Fontaines Aspirante Baccelliere 
Sentenziario. Le autografe 'Notvle de scientia theologie'e la cronologia del ms. Paris 
BnF 16297 (Corpus Christianorum Autographa Medii Aevi 6), Turnhout 2008 and S. 
NEGRI, “Wege eines Textes. Die Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum des Heinrich von 
Gent von Paris nach Rom", in Bulletin de philosophie médiévale 57 (2015), 117-169, 
esp. 130-139, with further bibliographical references. 

5 See above, par. 3 


4 The passage in PARIS, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. lat. 15355, fol. 119va, reads: 
“Tta quod (7. m. man. God.) etiam ad prima habentia rationem veri et boni intellectus et 
voluntas naturaliter sunt determinata, ut intellectus ad prima principia speculabilium, 
quibus non potest non assentire, et maxime ad primum verum, et voluntas ad ultimum 
et primum bonum, quod non potest non velle, sub ratione quorum omne aliud verum 
movet intellectum, et ad omne aliud movet (sed. del.) bonum movet voluntas. (...) Et 
sic in quocumque vero clare relucet veritas primorum speculabilium, maxime primi 
veri, et non potest intellectus ab illo dissentire, et in quocumque bono relucet ratio 
primi boni, non potest per se voluntas illud refugere, licet absolute ab eis quae sunt vera 
citra prima principia potest libere dissentire intellectus quilibet creatus, et similiter vol- 
untas resilire ab omni bono citra primum bonum". Cf. HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summa 
art. 27 q. 2, ed. NEGRI, 140, 93. 
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ly to the first true, so the will is bounded to the ultimate and first good, 
which it cannot but want. And it is under these notions that every other 
true moves the intellect and the will moves to every other good (...). 
And so in every true the truth of the first intelligible principles shines 
brightly, and the intellect cannot dissent from it. And in every good 
the notion of the first good shines brightly, and the will cannot escape 
from it by itself, even if every created intellect can freely dissent from 
that which is true apart from the first principles, and similarly the will 
can recoil from every good apart from the first good. 


A passage very similar to this is found in the previously mentioned 
question 22 of Quodlibet IV, where Henry proved that the will needs 
moral virtues in order to choose good, and not evil, precisely because it 
is free in its choice.? In Quodlibet IV, however, Henry does not ascribe 
any freedom to the intellectual power, as he did in the passage in Sum- 
ma 27 which was later deleted: in the former, he merely observed that 
both intellect and will can be mistaken when confronted with objects 
other than the first true and the first good. Most likely, while preparing 
Quodlibet IV, Henry rephrased and adjusted a passage of his Article 27 
and deleted it from the Summa, judging it to be redundant or perhaps 
even misleading. Indeed, placed in the context of Henry’s treatment on 
life — in which not much space was reserved for articulated distinctions 
regarding volition, and in which he needed to state the superiority of 
God's freedom — a stronger focus on the parallelism of intellect and 
will, and the implicit acknowledgement of the freedom of the intellect, 
might have had the effect of suggesting some ‘intellectualist’ stances 
which Henry had already rejected.*° 


5 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet IV q. 22, ed. WiLsON, 354. 104-115: *Licet 
enim ratio et voluntas ad primum verum et ad primum bonum naturaliter sunt deter- 
minata, ut si nude praesentetur rationi et voluntati, non potest ratio ipsi non assentire, 
neque voluntas ab eo resilire, et per hoc sunt determinata ad verum simpliciter et ad 
bonum simpliciter, in quantum in eis manifestatur ratio veri et boni, ita quod ratio nulli 
assentit nisi sub ratione veri neque voluntas sub ratione boni, tamen in hoc nihil restat 
ex parte rationis et voluntatis in eis quae sunt extra primum verum et bonum, quod sit 
verum aut bonum simpliciter vel apparens. Et ideo possunt circa quodlibet aliud verum 
et bonum errare, ratio in iudicando, voluntas in eligendo, dum tamen in eis non relucet 
clare primum verum et bonum". 

5$ The manuscript PARIS, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. lat. 15355 documents other 
authorial corrections which show that Henry revised the text of Summa art. 27 q. 2 
according to specific doctrinal concerns. For example, the passage on the way angels 
are (relatively) free in a provisional textual stage, mirrored by the abovementioned 
manuscript in its uncorrected state, reads: “(...) angelus (...) ideo non habet in se su- 
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5. Concluding remarks 


All in all, even before writing Article 27, Henry of Ghent had drawn 
conclusions regarding the philosophical meaning and place of life as 
autonomous movement. Already by 1276, when he wrote the prologue 
of Article 21, in which he depicted the plan of his entire Summa, he un- 
derstood life and living as direct expressions of being, both in God and 
in creatures — indeed, the noblest expression of being. In accordance 
with this belief, he set the portion addressing the question of life after 
some articles dealing with God’s being and before the section dedicat- 
ed to God’s attributes, among which God’s knowledge was treated. In 
this sense, Henry understood life as the intrinsic dynamicity of being, 
as fundamental movement prior to any formal determination — thus 
marking a significant departure from Aquinas’ deduction of God’s life 
from understanding, as it had been presented in the Summa theologiae. 


Moreover, as I have tried to show, Henry’s characteristic metaphys- 
ics of life was developed hand in hand with his anthropology and his 
psychology of the willing act. In human beings, he argues, the most 
proper expression of life as original movement and perfection of being 
is represented by free choice — a condition in which, as we know from 
other texts Henry composed around the time of Article 27 of the Sum- 
ma, the willing faculty plays the most significant role. 
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premum gradum vitae, quia nec omnino liberum principium movendi se ex se absque 
omni forma exterius quae impellit aut ad quam impellit naturaliter"; by contrast, the 
corrected text reads: “(...) angelus (...) ideo non habet in se supremum gradum vitae, 
quia nec omnino liberum principium movendi se ex se absque omni forma exterius 
quae impellit cognitivam, aut ad quam se impellit affectiva". Henry's correction stress- 
es the agency of the will (se impellit affectiva). See also R. MACKEN, “Les corrections 
d'Henri de Gand à sa Somme", in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 44 
(1977), 55-100, 65, 96. 


THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF THE SOUL TO ITSELF AND THE 
PRINCIPLE QUIQUID RECIPITUR IN ALIO RECIPITUR IN EO PER 
MODUM RECIPIENTIS 


JEAN-MICHEL COUNET 


t is a well-known point among the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas that 

human beings in this life can neither have intuitions of separate sub- 
stances nor grasp directly the essence of their souls. Man is compelled 
to draw his intelligible objects from sensible realities through a pro- 
cess of abstraction and thus has only access to the world of spiritual 
substances by means of abstract concepts such as those of being, sub- 
stance, cause, etc. It is this thesis that founds Thomas’s rejection of the 
theory of the conjunction of human intellect with the cosmic intellect 
agent, a theory which, as we know, is very important for Arab philoso- 
phy and for various currents of Latin medieval philosophy, in particular 
Albertism and its derivatives. 


I. The problem of the soul’s intelligibility to itself in Aquinas 


Just as it is impossible for man to obtain direct knowledge of separated 
substances, there is no immediate grasp of the rational soul by itself; 
some researchers have affirmed that the soul only obtains knowledge 
of its own essence in reverting back to its acts directed towards objects 
other than itself and, through its acts, it is able to go back to knowledge 
of its powers and finally, beginning with knowledge of its powers, it 
can arrive at knowledge of its essence, an abstract and indirect knowl- 
edge obtained by going back from effects to their cause (quia knowl- 
edge). But that point of view has been challenged by others: Thérése 
Scarpelli Cory! has recently defended the idea that our knowledge of 
ourselves is not of the same type as the knowledge we have of other 


! Th. SCARPELLI Cory, Aquinas on Self-Knowledge, Cambridge 2014, 92-114; See 
also F.-X. PUTALLAZ, Le sens de la réflexion chez Thomas d 'Aquin, Paris 1991, 109-113. 
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persons: when we perform an act, we intuitively know that it is our 
act: at the same time that we are aware of the act, we are immediately 
aware of ourselves performing that act. In my opinion, this is the true 
interpretation of Thomas Aquinas’s doctrine of the knowledge of the 
soul by itself in this life. At any rate, an intuitive access of the soul to 
itself seems definitely forbidden in this life. 


Thomas, in contrast, firmly defends the idea that once the soul is 
separated from its body at the time of death, it is altogether capable of 
knowing the spiritual substances, as well as intuiting itself. According 
to the Angelic Doctor, the soul is able to receive the impressions from 
spiritual substances and, once actualized by these impressions, it can 
know itself intuitively. Seizing its own essence, it can know the spiritu- 
al substances through their impressions upon itself. 

Therefore, just as one separate substance knows another by immedi- 
ately understanding its own essence, inasmuch as there is in its own 
essence some likeness of the other substance which it knows (either 
because it receives infused species from that substance, or from a su- 
perior one that is the common case of both of them), so also does the 
separated soul, by immediately understanding its own essence, know 
separate substances by reason of the infused species received from 
them, or from the highest cause, namely God.? 


This post mortem access by the soul to an immediate grasp of immaterial 
substances will play a major role in the Thomistic conception of human 
beatitude: indeed Thomas understands the beatific vision as an intuition 
of the divine essence which results from a conjunction of the possible 
intellect of man with the divine essence, with that essence informing the 
possible intellect of man and bringing it to the ultimate perfection it is ca- 
pable of. In other words, once the human soul is separated from its body. 


It is this knowledge of itself which opens to the soul the door of 
knowledge of the separate substances: indeed, in knowing itself, it 
thereby knows the influences that the other separate substances deposit 
in it and thereby knows them: 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, QD de anima q. unic. a. XVII corp. : “...Sicut igitur una 
aliquarum aliarum substantiarum separatarum cognoscit aliam, intuendo substantiam 
suam, in quantum in ea est aliqua similitudo alterius substantiae cognoscendae, per hoc 
quod recipit influentiam ab ipsa, vel ab aliqua altiori substantia, quae est communis 
causa utriusque ; ita etiam anima separata intuendo directe essentiam suam, cognoscet 
substantias separatas secundum influentiam receptam ab eis, vel a superiori causa, sci- 
licet Deo." See also the text in note 3 infra. 
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Yet it is not easy to grasp the precise reasons why the soul united 
to the body cannot have a direct intuition of itself according to Thom- 
as. In fact, in the Summa Theologica, Thomas tells us that a thing is 
intelligible inasmuch as it is in act. However the human intellect, he 
tells us, in relation to other intelligible things, is only in potency, as is 
prime matter in relation to sensible things. It is thus necessary that it 
move into act to become really intelligible, which happens when it in 
fact knows an object. In other words, it is only when it is actualized by 
an external object that it becomes intelligible in act and can know itself. 


The difficulty of Thomas’s reasoning was perceived long ago: 
without serious justification, Thomas slips from the problematic of the 
intelligibility of the soul in act to that of the intellect and that is not 
quite the same thing. The possible intellect must admittedly turn itself 
towards external objects to be actualized, but the rational soul is always 
already in act, even if this be only in a primary act; it is thus always 
already intelligible. Consequently why, being intelligible by itself, is 
it not the object of an immediate grasp? Why isn’t it the object of an 
intellectual intuition? 


In the De Veritate, Thomas’s answer is very concise: the soul is 
present to itself as intelligible; meaning here that it can be understood, 
not that it is understood by itself, for it is understood by its object.” 
Hence, for the De Veritate, we must involve knowlege of the object 
for the soul to know itself, but no in-depth argumentation is provided. 


Quite some time ago, Ambroise Gardeil? proposed as a solution 
that the veritable difficulty does not in fact come from the soul not 
being an intelligible object in act, but from the fact that it could not, as 
a subject of knowledge, know that intelligible object; this would be be- 
cause of a lack of intellectual ability, due to the fact that, in its present 
corporeal condition, the soul must draw the matter of its intellections in 
material realities; yet the soul is not material; it cannot thus constitute 
a direct and immediate object of intellectual grasp in its present state. 


In its present situation, where it is the body's form, the soul thus 
sees its aim, its fundamental intentionality, limited to the sensible. Con- 
sequently, it cannot grasp itself in an intuition. 


3 A. GARDEIL, “La connaissance expérimentale de l’âme par elle-même d’après 
Saint Thomas”, in Mélanges Thomistes, Kain 1923, 219-236. 
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It is clear that the human soul, when joined to the body, has a di- 
rect knowledge of inferior things because of its union with the body. 
Wherefore the soul is perfected only by what it receives from inferior 
things, namely, by species, abstracted from phantasms. Consequently 
the soul can acquire a knowledge of itself, and of other things, only 
inasmuch as it is led thereto through the aforementionned species, as 
was explained above. 


However, when the soul really will be separated from the body, 
its vision will not be directed toward inferior things in order to re- 
ceive species therefrom, rather will it be independent and capable of 
receiving infused species from superior substances without turning to 
phantasms which will then be wholly non-existent. The soul will be ac- 
tuated by infused species of this kind and thus will know itself directly 
by understanding its own essence, and not in an a posteriori fashion as 
it does in its present state. 


Gardeil’s thesis is very interesting, but why then does Thomas 
clearly argue in basing himself on the lack of intelligibility in act of the 
soul and the intellect (which is not an object sufficiently intelligible at 
the outset) and not on the soul or the intellect as subject of self- knowl- 
edge? 


And how are we to justify that the regard of the soul - form of the 
body - is constrained to only grasping material quiddities, since the 
intellect is not completely immersed in matter and can operate inde- 
pendently of the body? The De Veritate explicitly affirms: 

Altough the form is joined to matter as it form, it is not so dominated 


by matter that it becomes material, and thus not actually intelligible, 
but only potentially intelligible by abstraction from matter." 


If it were the union of the body and soul, as such, which was the ob- 
stacle to intellectual intuition by the soul of separate substances and 
of its own essence and which made that intuition impossible, then that 
impossibility should also apply to the blessed at the time of the res- 
urrection. (Let us recall here that the resurrected bodies to which the 
souls will be united are numerically the same? as the present earthly 


4 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De Veritate 10, 8, ad 4: "Quamvis anima materiae coniunga- 
tur ut forma eius, non tamen materiae subditur ut materialis reddatur, ac per hoc non sit 
intelligibilis in actu, sed in potentia tantum per abstractionem a materia. ” 


> THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn IV Sententiarum d. 44 q. 1 a. 1 : “Non enim resurrectio dici 
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bodies; simply they are shall we say transfigured by the /umen gloriae). 
However, obviously, the beatific vision and the intuitive grasp of the 
separated substances, which the souls of the blessed already benefit 
from after death, remain after the union of those souls with their glori- 
fied bodies. 


We can provide other arguments to support this: when Thomas 
wonders whether the human soul of Christ enjoy in the beatific vi- 
sion in his present life, the answer was of course affirmative. But it is 
significant that no objection included in the Videtur quod non of the 
discussion of that question, whether it be in the Commentary on the 
Sentences or in the Summa Theologica, refers to the fact that that vision 
of the divine essence might be impossible for a soul united to its body. 


Moreover, when Thomas discusses the rapture of Saint Paul to the 
third heaven, he follows the tradition in attributing to Paul, at the time 
of that event, a fugitive vision of the divine essence, which takes place 
whereas Paul’s soul is still united to his body, only the sensible facul- 
ties being suspended from all activity. 


To call upon the /umen gloriae as an explanatory cause of the be- 
atific vision and intuition of the separated substances, is not sufficient. 
Grace perfects nature and does not destroy it. If man in his body and 
soul can be elevated by grace to intuiting separated substances, it is 
because he possesses an aptitude to that state by nature. 


All of this shows clearly that it is not the union of the soul and 
body as such which poses a problem, but only a certain modality of that 
union, specific to our present condition. 


In theology we might naturally call upon original sin, but Thomas, 
no more in fact than Duns Scotus, does not seem to call upon that lazy 
justification to explain that in this life our intelligence is constrained to 
abstract its objects from sensible realities. 


Can we find a satisfactory philosophical argumentation in Thomas 
in favour of a natural aptitude of man for intellectual intuitions, an 
argumentation which would at the same time enable us to understand 


potest, nisi anima ad idem corpus redeat : quia resurrectio est iterata surrectio ; eiusdem 
autem est surgere et cadere ; unde resurrectio magis respicit corpus quod post mortem 
cadit, quam animam quae post mortem vivit ; et ita, si non est idem corpus quod anima 
resumit, non dicetur resurrectio sed magis novi corporis assumptio." 
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what in our present human condition does not enable us to effectively 
actualize that aptitude? 


II. A possible solution 


In the Summa contra Gentiles we find a very interesting passage in this 
respect, at the very end of that Summa, where Thomas asks himself the 
question of knowing if the resurrected man will be immortal. The answer 
is positive and is justified, among other arguments, in the following way: 


The soul and the body appear to be related in a different order in the 
first generation of man in his resurrection. Now, in the first generation 
the creation of the soul follows the generation of the body for, when 
the bodily matter is prepared by the power of separated seed, God in- 
fuses the soul by an act of creation. But in the resurrection the body is 
adapted to the pre- existing soul. Of course, that first life which man 
acquires by generation follows the condition of the corruptible body 
in this: man is deprived of that life by death. Then, the life which man 
acquire by resurrection will be perpetual according to the condition 
of the incorruptible soul.* 


The text explains clearly why the actual animal man is mortal whereas 
resurrected man will no longer be so. During the first birth of man, it is 
the body which receives the soul and to turn to the words of the Liber 
de Causis, *what is received is received according to the mode of the 
receiver’: the rational soul “materializes” itself to some extent; it sees 
its natural aptitudes restrained, contracted by the materiality of the ani- 
mal body which precedes it and in which it is received; it does not have 
a full domination over the body and hence cannot communicate its 


$ THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra Gentiles, IV, c. 82. n°4167 : “Anima et corpus 
diverso ordine comparari videntur secundum primam hominis generationem et secun- 
dum resurrectionem eiusdem. Nam secundum generationem primam, creatio animae 
sequitur generationem corporis : praeparata enim materia corporali per virtutem decisi 
seminis, Deus animam creando infudit. In resurrexione autem corpus animae praeex- 
istenti coaptatur. Prima autem vita, quam homo per generationem adipiscitur, sequitur 
conditionem corruptibilis corporis in hoc quod per mortem privatur. Vita quam homo 
resurgendo adipiscitur est perpetua, secundum conditionem incorruptibilis animae"; cf. 
also the following echo THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra Gentiles IV, c. 85, n°4214: 
“Ne anima in perpetuum remaneat a corpore separata, iterato per resurrectionem cor- 
pus resumet. Quia igitur in hoc perfectioni animae providetur quod corpus recipiat, 
conveniens erit ut corpus secundum quod competit animae disponatur. Est autem ani- 
ma incorruptibilis. Une et corpus ei incorruptibile reddetur." 
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power of life to it in a plenary and total way. The man issuing from the 
first birth is thus mortal. Contrastingly, at the time of the resurrection, it 
is no longer the body which receives the soul, but rather the soul which 
receives its body anew: there is an inversion in relation to the former 
situation. The body is received according to the mode of its receiver, 
namely the spiritual soul. From the animal body it was at its first birth, 
it thus becomes a spiritual body, totally vivified by that form which can 
exert its full power of life in it. The opacity, the obstacle that the body 
presented to the vivifying activity of the soul is no longer at work here. 
Thus the resurrected man is immortal. This reasoning is fascinating in 
more than one way 


1.To my knowledge, it is an hapax. We do not find in Thomas’s work 
another invocation of this argument in the context of the vital or cognitive 
status of the resurrected man. For an example, in the Commentary on the 
Sentences, the question of knowing if the blessed will have an incorrupt- 
ible being, Thomas answers that because of the light of glory which de- 
cisively unites the soul to God, the domination of the soul over the body 
will be such that no action leading to the corruption of the composite 
will be possible’. That argumentation is relevant for the blessed, but what 
about the damned? We obviously cannot make appeal to the /umen glori- 
ae in that case. Thomas resorts to a very different argumentative line: at 
the time of the resurrection, there is no more movement of the first heav- 
ens; that being the cause of all natural movement in the sublunary world. 
No corruption — as, for that matter - no generation will thus be possible. A 
very traditional line of argumentation. For example Giles of Rome, in his 
Quodlibets,' invoked it as a general reason in favour of the incorruptibil- 
ity of the resurrected, whether they be blessed or damned. 


It is striking to note that for his part, in his Commentary on the 
Sentences, Thomas resorts to two completely different argumentative 
lines. He obviously did not yet have in hand, as he would by the Sum- 
ma contra Gentiles, a common argumentation that he would be able to 
apply to the two future conditions or else he did not want to resort to 
that common argumentation. 


7 AEGIDIUS. ROMANUS, Quodibet | q. 20: “Utrum homines resurgent immor- 
tales : Homines resurgent immortales et incorruptibiles, non per naturam, sicut angeli 
sed per gratiam et quia cessabit motus coeli. Homines vero sunt corruptibiles per 
naturam ; quia habent materiam qua possunt esse et non esse : resurgent tamen incor- 
ruptibiles per gratiam, vel resurgent incorruptibiles ex cessatione primi motus". 
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2.We cannot help establishing the link with the adage of the Liber 
de Causis. But Thomas does not cite that adage literally, however well 


known it was to him and used in a lot of contexts.’ Why not? I don't 
know. 


3.It 1s also quite interesting to note that Thomas makes appeal to 
that argument to justify the immortality of the resurrected and that he 
does not use it to defend the possibility of the resurrected having in- 
tellectual intuitions. After all, in the case of the blessed, the body is re- 
ceived by a soul which already has the beatific vision and the intuitive 
knowledge of itself and insofar as what is received is received in the 
mode of the receiver - that would be understood of this body, which 
would be spiritualized enough not to be an obstacle to this capacity 
of intuitive knowledge of God and the soul. But it just had to be said 
explicitly. However what is striking is that Thomas doesn't seem to feel 
there is a real problem there. 


Nevertheless a problem there is : not so much in fact for the cogni- 
tive aptitudes of these blessed souls receiving bodies which they spir- 
itualize at the resurrection, but for those souls presently received in 
bodies which preceded them and which thereby hinder their intellectu- 
al aptitudes to the point of limiting their intellectual activity to intelli- 
gible contents drawn from phantasms and prohibiting any intellectual 
intuition and all immediate grasp of their own essence. 


III. The difficulties of the argument 


Why doesn’t Thomas ever use this argument “Everything that is re- 
ceived is received according to the mode of the receiver" to justify 
the impossibility of knowing oneself immediately in this life and of 
knowing the separate substances intuitively? Yet that argument seems 
at first glance quite relevant in this respect: the soul suffers a sort of 
fundamental opacity vis-à-vis immaterial realities, including itself, as 
its intentionality is irremediably turned towards matter in virtue of the 
recipient in which it is received, that is the animal body. 


* With the help of the Index Thomisticus of Roberto Busa, it's quite easy to check 
the litteral occurrences of the principe in Thomas' works. In the Commentary of Sen- 
tences we find 16 occurrences, in the OD de Veritate 11, in the Summa contra Gentiles 
4, in the OD de Potentia, 3 in the Summa Theologica 6. There is a clear trend towards 
a decrease in the use of the principle over time. 
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If I may venture a surmise, it is, in my opinion, because, from that 
point of view, the argument does not seem altogether convincing. Why? 
For two reasons 1° Even if the soul is the form of the body, it is not 
completely ‘taken up’ by that information of the matter. The intellec- 
tual faculties (the intellect and will) are not immersed in the corporeity 
to the point of not being able to exercise immaterial activities properly. 
But since intellect is precisely the faculty to which all intellectual in- 
tuition must refer, we can’t see why it would be impossible to get such 
an intellectual intuition ; 


As to the second argument, here it is: for Avicenna, the intellec- 
tual soul does indeed descend into the body and yet that philosopher 
advocated the soul’s immediate grasp of itself. More precisely, with 
Avicenna, we are in the presence of a doctrine which claims to be able 
to maintain the following two theses at the same time: 

-Man in his present condition is capable of intellectual intuitions. The 

soul knows itself directly, independently of the body. That is what the 

celebrated argument of the flying man intends to show 

- The soul’s intellectual soul descends into the body which precedes it 

and is thus received by it. 


We might naturally disagree with Avicenna’s two positions being si- 
multaneously tenable here. But the fact that a philosopher of Avicen- 
na's calibre feels himself intitled to sustain them together is in itself a 
relevant argument to be taken into account. Intriguingly enough, Avi- 
cenna is usually regarded in the Western scholastic tradition as one of 
the major contributors to the Liber de Causis, especially for the expla- 
nations given to the various theorems. If he, defender of the induction 
of the rational soul into the body, doesn’t se any contradiction between 
the explanatory gloss of the Liber: Quidquid recipitur recipitur ad 
modum recipientis and the possibility of immediate knowledge of the 
soul by itself, who would dare to claim the opposite? And all the more 
so as Augustine seems, in certain respects, to be of the same opinion. 


A considerable question nevertheless remains: if it is true that the 
argument does not work for explaining why man in his present life 
is not apt for justifying intuitions of immaterial realities, why doesn’t 
Thomas mention it more often when he is dealing with man’s mortal 
condition or the passions which affecting man in his current state, where 
it in fact seems applicable: indeed, the passions are explained by an ex- 
cessive intrusion of an external agent, benefiting from the rational soul’s 
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not having complete control over the body: the argument “what is re- 
ceived is received according to the mode of the receiver" would be just 
the thing here. But Thomas, in his whole treatise on the passions in the 
Summa Theologica, among others, does not use it. Why? The question 
deserves to be asked because, in the context of our last ends, Thomas 
does indeed use it; for example, to justify that bodies resurrected are 
endowed with brightness, he explains that the /umen gloriae which fills 
the beatified soul reflects upon the body in the form of corporeal light, 
for what is received is received according to the mode of the receiver.’ 
The allusion to the saying from the Liber de Causis 1s here obvious. 


A trend emerges. Thomas, in applying the principle to the body- 
soul relation is more inclined to use it in the sense of the reception 
of the body by the soul in the future life than in the reverse direction 
although there are some rare occurrences in this last sense. There are 
metaphysical reasons for this: The body is basically in view of the soul 
more the other way around and it may not be entirely correct to say that 
when the rational soul is induced into the body, it 1s actually received 
into something else. The Platonic reminiscences implied by this scenar- 
io are clearly not in the genuine spirit of Thomism. 


I would like to venture an additional hypothesis: in fact Thomas is 
wary of that argument in the case where the body receives the soul. He 
only uses it with kid gloves, so to speak, in the Summa contra Gentiles, 
to support the idea that the glorified body is incorruptible, because, in the 
other sense, it might accredit the idea of a plurality of substantial forms. 
If the rational soul is indeed received in the recipient mode, that might 
imply that it quite simply adapts itself to the animal organism as it already 
exists and simply adds itself to its nature: that could lead to a conception 
of the soul rather close to what we find in Henry of Ghent and William of 
Ockham: a bipartite soul with a sensitive pole and a rational pole. How- 
ever we know that Thomas defends a conception of the unity of the sub- 
stantial form. Even though Thomas credited also (erroneously) Avicenna 
with a conception of the unity of the form, we know that he criticized 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn Sentiarum IV q. 44 gla | resp.: “Quod enim recipitur in ali- 
quo, non recipitur per modum influentis sed per motum recipientis ; et ita claritas quae 
est in anima ut spiritualis, recipitur in copore ut corporalis ; et ideo in corpore glorioso 
cognoscetur gloria animae, sicut in vitro cognoscitur color corporis quod continetur in 
vase vitreo, ut Gregorius dicit super illud Job 28 : non adaequatur ei aurum vel vitrum." 


10 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn Sent. II d. 18q. 1a. 12 
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the Avicennian doctrine of maintaining the forms of the elements under 
the form of the mixed.'' Thomas was thus aware that Avicenna's doctrine 
of the forms wasn’t his own and opened the door to some theory of the 
duality of souls or at least of forms within the human being. 


That is just one hypothesis which has to be studied more closely in 
basing oneself on complementary research work in Thomas and other 
authors as well. 


In any event, we cannot unqualifiedly use this argument to justify 
the idea that the human soul in this life cannot have intuition of itself, 
or of other, separate substances. The parallelism between the status of 
the soul form of the body and its objects of knowledge in the present 
life (forms in matter) might only be, as Duns Scotus forcefully states, 
just “a worthless congruency"."? 
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!! THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa Theologiae Ia q. 76 a.4 ad 4 : “Ad quartum dicendum 
quod Avicenna posuit formas substantiales elementorum integras remanere in mixto, 
mixtionem autem fieri secundum quod contrariae qualitates elementorum reducuntur 
ad medium. Sed hoc est impossibile"; De potentia q. 5 a. 7 co : “Et ideo alii dicunt 
quod omnia elementa manebunt secundum substantiam non solum quantum ad ma- 
teriam, sed etiam quantum ad formas substantiales. Sicut enim, secundum opinionem 
Avicennae, remanent formae substantiales elementorum in mixto, qualitatibus activis 
et passivis non remanentibus in suis excellentiis, sed ad medium redactis..." For the 
own position of Thomas Aquinas, see /n Metaph. VII, lect. 3 ; In De gener. Et corrupt., 
I, lect. 24: Summa Theologiae I, q. 76, ad 4. ad *. 


12 TOANNES DUNS Scorus, Lectura, Opera Omnia,, XVI, n? 94 :“Ad congruentiam 
autem eorum, quando arggunt sic : * operans actu simile operabili, igitur cognoscens 
erit simile cognoscibili ; cum igitur intellectus noster cognoscens sit in materia secu- 
undum se ens immateriale, ergo obiectum suum, cui per cognitionem assimilatur, erit 
in materia, abstractum tamen secundum rationem a materia, et hoc est quidditas rei ma- 
terialis ; igitur obiectum maxime proportionatum et adaequatum intellectui nostro erit 
quidditas rei materialis’ ad hoc dicendum est quod peccat secundum consequens : ‘est 
adaequatu, ergo secundum hoc adaequatum' non valet. Operansenim et cognoscens 
debet esse simile cognoscibili secundum hoc qod est operans et cognoscens, et hoc est, 
secundum speciem ; non tamen sequitur ‘ si hoc est tale secundum exsistentiam, igitur 
aliud erit tale similiter secundum existentiam' sicut imago Herculis in aere est similis 
Herculis ; non tamen sequitur, si eius imago sit in aere, quod ideo Hercules — sicur 
idea lapis in mente divina, est distincta similitudo eius, non tamen sequitur quod idea 
exxsistat in materia sicut et lapis. Une illa congruentia in nullo valet".. 
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